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May you so raise your character, that you may help to make 
the next age a better thing, and leave posterity in your debt for 
the advantage it shall receive by your example ! — Loan Halopax. 
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Domestic happines?, thou only bliss 

Of Paradise that has survived the Fall ! 

Thou art not known where Pleasure is ador*d, 

That reeling Goddess with the zoneless waist : 

Forsaking thee, what shipwreck have we made 

Of honour, digni^, and fair renown ! Cowper. 

The Hope and Expectation of the Time 

Should not so lavish of their presence be. 

Nor so enfeoff 'd to Popularity, 

Hiat being nightly swallow'd by Men's eyes, 

Hiey're surfeited with honey, and begin 

To loathe the taste of sweetness. SHAKsrsARR. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



It is a singular injustice which is often exercised 
towards women, first to give them a very de- 
'^e education, and then to expect from them 
the most undeviating purity of conduct; — to 
tnun them in such a manner as shall lay them 
open to the most dangerous fitults, and then to 
censure them for not proving faultless* Is it not 
unreasonable and unjust, to express disappoint- 
ment if our daughters should, in their subsequent 
lives, turn out precisely that very kind of charac- 
ter for which it would be evident to an unpre- 
judiced by-stander that the whole scope and tenour 
of their instruction had been systematically pre- 
paring them? 

Some reflections on the present erroneous sys- 
tem are here with great deference submitted to 
public consideration. The author is apprehensive 
that she shall be accused of betraying the interests 
of her sex by laying open their defects ; but surely 
an earnest wish to turn their attention to objects 
calculated to promote their true dignity, is not the 
office of an enemy. So to expose the weakness of 
the land, as to suggest the necessity of internal 
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improvementi and to point out the means of 
effectual defence, if not treachery, but patriotiim* 

Again, it may be objected to this little work, 
that many errors are here ascribed to women 
which by no means belong to them exclusivelyf 
and that it seems to confine to the sex those fiiults 
which are common to the species : but this is in 
some measure unavoidable. In speaking on the 
qualities of one sex, the moralise is somewhat in 
the situation of the Geographer, who is treating 
on the nature of one country : — - the air, soil, and 
produce of the land which he is describing, cannot 
fiul in many essential points to resemble those of 
other countries under the same parallel ; yet it is 
his business to descant on the one without advert- 
ing to the other ; and though in drawing his map 
he may happen to introduce some of the neigh- 
bouring coast, yet his principal attention must b^ 
confined to that country which he proposes to 
describe, without taking into account the resem- 
bling circumstances of the adjacent shores. 

It may be also objected, that the opinion heref 
suggested on the state of manners among the 
higher classes of our countrywomen, may seem 
to controvert the just encomiums of modem tra- 
vellers, who generally concur in ascribing a decided 
superiority to the ladies of this country over those 
of every other. But such is, in general, the 
state of foreign manners, that the comparative 
praise is almost an injury to English women. To 
be flattered for excelling those whose standard of 
excellence is very low, is but a degrading kind of 
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oofflmendation ; for the value of all praise derived 

from superiority, depends on the worth of the 

competitor. The character of British ladies, with 

all the unparalleled advantages they possess, must 

never be determined by a comparison with the 

women of other nations, but by comparing them 

with what they themselves might be if all their 

talents and unrivalled opportunities were turned 

to the best account 

Again, it may be said, that the author is less 
disposed to expatiate on excellence than error; 
but the office of the historian of human manners 
is delineation rather than panegyric Were the end 
in view eulogium, and not improvement, eulogium 
would have been far more gratifying, nor would 
just objects for praise have been difficult to find. 
Even in her own limited sphere of observation, the 
author is acquainted with much excellence in the 
class of which she treats ; with women who, pos- 
sessing learning which would be thought extensive 
in the other sex, set an example of deep humility 
to their own ; — • women who, distinguished for wit 
and genius, are eminent for domestic qualities ; — 
who, excelling in the fine arts, have carefully 
enriched their understandings; — who, enjoying 
great affluence, devote it to the glory of God ; — 
who, possessing elevated rank, think their noblest 
style and title is that of a Christian. 

That there is also much worth which is little 
known, she is persuaded; for it is the modest 
nature of goodness to exert itself quietly, while a 
few characters of the opposite cast seem, by the 
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rumour of their exploitf i to fill the world ; and 
by their noi»e to multiply their numberi. Il 
often happenf tliat a very small party of people^ 
by occupying the fore-ground, by seizing the 
public attention, and monopolising the public talki 
contrive! to appear to be the great body ; a (ew 
active ipirits^ provided their activity take the wrong 
tumi and support the wrong cause, seem to fill 
the scene ; and a few disturbers of order, who have 
the talent of thus exciting a false idea of their mul^ 
titudes by their mischiefs, actually gain strength, and 
swell their numbers, by this fallacious arithmetic. 

' But the present work is no more intended for A 
panegyric on those purer characters who seek not 
human praise because they act from a higher 
motive, than for a satire on the avowedly licen- 
tious, who, urged by the impulse of the moment, 
resist no inclination ; and, led away by the love of 
&shion, dislike no censure, so it nmy serve to 
rescue them from neglect or oblivion. 

There are, however, multitudes of the young 
and the well-disposed, who have as yet taken no 
decided part, who are just launching on the ocean 
of life, just about to lose their own right convic- 
tions, virtually preparing to counteract their better 
propensities, and unreluc^ntly yielding themselves 
to be carried down the tide of popular practices ; 
sanguine, thoughtless, and confident of safety, — 
To tliese the author would gently hint, that, when 
once embarked, it will be no longer easy to say to 
their passions, or even to their principles, ** Thus 
far shall ye go, and no further/' Their struggles 
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will grow fidnter, their resistance will become 
feebler, till, borne down by the confluence of 
example, temptation, appetite, and habit, resist- 
ance and opposition will soon be the only things of 
wiiich they will learn to be ashamed. 

Should any reader revolt at what is conceived 
to be unwarranted strictness in this little book, let 
it not be thrown by in disgust beibre the follow^ 
ing short consideration be weighed. ^-^ If in this 
Christian country we are actually beginning to 
regard the solemn office of baptism as merely 
famishing an article to the parish register ; — if 
we are learning from our indefatigable teachers, 
to consider this Christian rite as a legal ceremony 
retained for the sole purpose of recording the age 
of our children; — then, indeed, the prevailing 
system of education and manners on which these 
volumes presume to animadvert, may be adopted 
with propriety, and persisted in with safety, with- 
out entailing on our children or on ourselves the 
peril of broken promises, or the guilt of violated 
vows. — But if the obligation which Christian 
baptism imposes be really binding ; — if the ordi- 
nance have, indeed, a meaning beyond a mere 
secular transaction, beyond a record of names and 
dates; — if it be an institution by which the child 
is solemnly devoted to God as his Father, to 
Jesus Christ as his Saviour, and to the Holy 
Spirit as his Sanctifier ; — if there be no definite 
period assigned when the obligation of fulfilling 
the duties it enjoins shall be superseded; — if, 
having once dedicated our offspring to their Crea- 
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tor, we no longer dare to mock him by bringing 
them up in ignorance of His will and n^ect of 
His laws ; — if, after having enlisted them under 
the banners of Christ to fight manfully against the 
three great enemies of mankind, we are no longer 
at libcurty to let them lay down their arms ; much 
less to lead them to act as if they were in alliance 
instead of hostility with these enemies ; — i^ after 
having promised that they shall renounce the 
vanities of the world, we are not allowed to in- 
validate the engagement ; — if, after such a cove- 
nant, we should tremble to make theM» renounced 
vanities the supreme object of our own pursuit or 
of their instruction ; — if all this be really so, then 
the Strictures on Modern Education in the first 
iof these volumes, and on the Habits of polished 
Life in the second, will not be found so repugnant 
to truth, and reason, and common sense, as may 
on a first view be supposed. 

But if, on candidly summing up the evidence, 
the design and scope of the author be fairly judged, 
not by the customs or opinions of the worldly, 
(for every English subject has a right to object to 
a suspected or prejudiced jury,) but by an appeal 
to that divine law which is the only infallible rule 
of judgment ; if, on such an appeal, her views and 
principles shall be found censurable for their 
rigour, absurd in their requisitions, or prepos- 
terous in their restrictions, she will have no right 
to complain of such a verdict, because she will 
then stand condemned by that court to whose de- 
cision she implicitly submits. 
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Let it not be suspected that the author arro- 
gantly conceives herself to be exempt from that 
natural corruption of the heart which it is one chief 
olgect of this slight work to exhibit; that she super- 
cOioiisly erects herself into the impeccable censor 
of her sex and of the world; as if from the critic's 
chair she were coldly pointing out the faults and 
errors of another order of beings, in whose welfiu*e 
she had not that lively interest which can only 
flow from the tender and intimate participation of 
fellow-feeling. 

With a deep self-abasement, arising from a 
strong conviction of beings indeed, a partaker in 
the same corrupt nature ; together with a full per- 
suasion of the many and great defects of these 
volumes, and a sincere consciousness of her in- 
ability to do justice to a subject which, however, a 
sense of duty impelled her to undertake; she com- 
nnts herself to the candour of that Public which 
has so fr^uendy, in her instance, accepted a 
right intention as a substitute for a powerfiil 
performance. 

Bath, 
March 14. 1799. 
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CHAP. I. 

ADDRESS TO WOMEN OF RANK AND FORTUNE, ON 
THE EFFECTS OF THEIR INFLUENCE ON SOCIETY. 
— SUGGESTIONS FOR THE EXERTION OF IT IN 
VARIOUS INSTANCES. 

Among the talents for the application of which 
women of the higher class will be peculiarly ac- 
countable, there is oncy the importance of which 
they can scarcely rate too highly. This talent is 
INFLUENCE. We read of the greatest orator of 
antiquity, that the wisest plans which it had cost 
him years to frame, a woman could overturn in a 
single day ; and when we consider the variety of 
mischiefs which an ill-directed influence has been 
known to produce, we are led to reflect with the 
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» ON THE EFFECTS 

mo»t sanguine hope on the beneficial effects to be 
expected from the same powerfijl force when 
exerted in its true direction* 

The general state of civilised society depends 
more than those are aware who are not accus- 
tomed to scrutinise into the springs of human 
action, on the prevailing sentiments and habits of 
womcn^ and on the nature and degree of the 
estimation in which they are held. Even those 
who admit the power of female elegance on the 
manners of men^ do not always attend to the 
influence of female principles on their character. 
In the former case^ indeed^ women are apt to be 
sufficiently conscious of their power^ and not 
backward in turning it to account. But there are 
nobler objects to be effected by the exertion of 
their powers^ and^ unfortunately^ ladies^ who are 
often unreasonably confident where they ought to 
be diffident^ are sometimes capriciously diffident 
just when they ought to feel where their true 
importance lies ; and^ feelings to exert it« To use 
their boasted power over mankind to no higher 
purpose than the gratification of vanity or the 
indulgence of pleasure^ is the degrading triumph 
of those fair victims to luxury^ caprice, and des« 
potism, whom the laws and the religion of the 
voluptuous prophet of Arabia exclude from light, 
and liberty, and knowledge ; and it ishumbUng to 
reflect, that in those countries in which fondness 
for the mere persons of women is carried to the 
highest excess, they are slaveg j and that their 
tnoral and intellectual degradation increases in 
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direct proportion to the adoration which is paid 
to mere external charms. 

But I turn to the bright reverse of this morti- 
fying scene ; to a country where our sex enjoys 
the blessings of liberal instruction, of reasonable 
laws, of a pure religion, and all the endearing 
pleasures of an equal, social, virtuous, and delightfid 
, intercourse: I turn with an earnest hope, that 
women, thus richly endowed with the bounties of 
Providence, will not content themselves with po* 
lishing, when they are able to reform ; with en- 
tertaining, when they may awaken ; and with cap- 
tivating for a day, when they may bring into action 
powers of which the effects may be commensurate 
with eternity. 

In this moment of alarm and peril*, I would 
call on them with a " warning voice," which should 
stir up every latent principle in their minds, and 
kindle every slumbering energy in their hearts : 
I would call on them to come forward, and con- 
tribute their full and fair proportion towards the 
saving of their country. But I would call on 
them to come forward, without departing from the 
refinement of their character, without derogating 
from the dignity of their rank, without blemishing 
the delicacy of their sex : I would call them to the 
best and most appropriate exertion of their power 
— to raise the depressed tone of public morals, 
and to awaken the drowsy spirit of religious prin- 
ciple. They know too well how arbitrarily they 
give the law to manners, and with how despotic a 

• WrittcH early in the French Revohition. 
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sway they fix the standard of fashion. But this is 
not enough ; this is a low mark, a prize not worthy 
of their high and holy calling. For, on the use 
which women of the superior class may now be 
disposed to make of that power del^ated to them 
by the courtesy of custom, by the honest gallantry 
of the heart, by the imperious control of virtuous 
affections, by the habits of civilised states, by the 
usages of polished society; — on the use, I say, which 
they shall hereafter make of this influence, will 
depend, in no low degree, the well-being of those 
states, and the virtue and happiness, nay, perhaps, 
the very existence, of that society. 

At this period, when our country can only hope 
to stand by opposing a bold and noble unanimity 
to the most tremendous confederacies against re- 
ligion, and order, and governments, which the 
world ever saw ; what an accession would it bring 
to the public strength, could we prevail on beauty, 
and rank, and talents, and virtue, confederating 
their several powers, to exert themselves, with a 
patriotism at once firm and feminine, for the 
general good ! I am not sounding an alarm to 
female warriors, or exciting to debate female 
politicians : I hardly know which of the two is the 
most disgusting and unnatural character. Pro- 
priety is to a woman what the great Roman critic 
says action is to an orator; it is the first, the 
second, the third requbite. A woman may be 
knowing, active, witty, and amusing; but without 
propriety she cannot be amiable. Propriety is the 
centre in which all the lines of duty and of agree- 
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ableness meet It is to character what pro- 
portion is to jBgure, and grace to attitude. It 
does DOt d^end on any one perfection, but it is the 
result of general excellence. It shows itself by a 
r^ular, orderly, undeviating course; and never 
starts from its sober orbit into any splendid eccen- 
tricities ; for it would be ashamed of such praise as 
it might extort by any deviations from its proper 
path. It renounces all commendation but what is 
characteristic ; and I would make it the criterion 
of true taste, ri^t principle, and genuine feeling 
in a woman, whether she would be less touched 
with all the flattery of romantic and exaggerated 
panegyric, than with that beautiful picture of 
correct and elegant propriety which Milton draws 
of our first mother, when he delineates 

** Those thousand decencies which daily flow 
From all her words and actions." 

Even the influence of religion is to be exercised 
with discretion. A female polemic wanders 
nearly as far from the limits prescribed to her sex, 
as a female Machiavel or warlike Thalestris. 
Fierceness has made almost as few converts as the 
sword, and both are peculiarly ungraceful in a 
female. Even religious violence has human tem- 
pers of its own to indulge, and is gratifying itself 
when it would be thought to be serving God. Let 
not the bigot place her natural passions to the 
account of Christianity, or imagine she is pious 
when she is only passionate. Let her bear in 
mind that a Christian doctrine is always to be 

B 3 
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defended with a Christian spirit, and not make 
herself amends by the stoutness of her orthodoxy 
for the badness of her temper. Many, because 
they defend a religious opinion with pertinacity, 
seem to fancy that they thereby acquire a kind of 
right to withhold the meekness and obedience 
which should be necessarily involved in the prin- 
ciple. 

But the character of a consistent Christian is as 
carefully to be maintained as that of a fiery dis- 
putant is to be avoided ; and she who is afraid to 
avow her principles, or ashamed to defend them, 
has little claim to that honourable title. A pro- 
fligate, who laughs at the most sacred institutions, 
and keeps out of the way of every thing which 
comes under the appearance of formal instruction, 
may be disconcerted by the modest, but spirited 
rebuke of a delicate woman, whose life adorns the 
docti*ines which her conversation defends; while 
she who administers reproof with ill-breeding, 
defeats the effect of her remedy. On the other 
hand, there is a dishonest way of labouring to con- 
ciliate the favour of a whole company, though of 
characters and principles irreconcilably opposite. 
The words may be so guarded as not to shock the 
believer, while the eye and voice may be so ac- 
commodated, as not to discourage the infidel. 
She who, with a half-earnestness, trims between 
the truth and the fashion ; who, while she thinks 
it creditable to defend the cause of religion, yet 
does it in a faint tone, a studied ambiguity of 
phrase, and a certain expression in her coun- 
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tenaDce, which proves that she is not displeased 
with what she affects to censure^ or that she is 
afraid to lose her reputation for wit^ in proportion 
as she advances her credit for piety, injures the 
cause more than he who attacked it; for she 
proves, either that she does not believe what she 
professes, or that she does not reverence what 
fear compels her to believe. But this is not all : 
she is called on, not barely to repress impiety, 
but to excite, to encourage, and to cherish every 
tendency to serious religion. 

Some of the occasions of contributing to the 
general good which are daily presenting themselves 
to ladies are almost too minute to be pointed out. 
Yet of the good which right-minded women, 
anxiously watching these minute occasions, and 
adroitly seizing them, might accomplish, we may 
form some idea by the ill effects which we actually 
see produced, through the mere levity, careless- 
ness, and inattention (to say no worse), of some 
of those ladies who are looked up to as standards 
in the fashionable world. 

I am persuaded, if many a woman of fashion, 
who is now disseminating unintended mischief 
under the dangerous notion that there is no harm 
in any thing short of positive vice, and under the 
false colours of that indolent humility, " What 
good can / do ? " could be brought to see in its 
collected force the annual aggregate of the random 
evil she is daily doing, by constantly throwing a 
Utile casual weight into the wrong scale, by mere 
inconsiderate and unguarded chat, she would start 

B 4 
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heradi^ if she habitoalhr took into aocoont the 
importtDt doctrine of c^»sei{iiences : and if she 
reflected Aat the mmor, but more halutna), coi^ 
rupdoos make up by their number what they may 
seem to come short of by their weight ; then, per- 
haps, she would find that, among the higher class 
of womoi, incomsideraiicm is adding more to the 
daily quantity of evU than almost all other causes 
put tc^etber. 

There is an instrument of inconceivable force, 
when it is employed against the interests of Chris- 
tianity : it is not reasoning, for that may be an- 
swered ; it is not learning, for luckily the infidel 
is not seldom ignorant; it is not invective, for we 
leave so coarse an engine to the hands of the 
vulgar ; it is not evidence, for, happily, we have 
that all on our side ; it is ridicule, the most 
deadly weapon in the whole arsenal of impiety, 
and which becomes an almost unerring shaft when 
directed by a fair and fashionable hand. No 
maxim has been more readily adopted, or is more 
bally false, than that which the fascinating 
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eloquence of a noble sceptic of the last age con- 
trived to render so popular, that *^ ridicule is the 
test of truth/'* It is no test of truth itself; but 
of their firmness who assert the cause of truth, it 
is, indeed, a severe test. This light, keen, missile 
weapon, the irresolute, unconfirmed Christian will 
find it harder to withstand than the whole heavy 
artillery of infidelity united. 

A young man of the better sort, has, perhaps, 
just entered upon the world, with a certain share 
of good dispositions and right feelings ; neither 
ignorant of the evidences nor destitute of the 
principles of Christianity, without parting with his 
respect for religion, he sets out with the too natural 
wish of making himself a reputation, and of stand- 
ing well with the fashionable part of the female 
world. He preserves for a time a horror of vice, 
which makes it not difficult for him to resist the 
grosser corruptions of society; he can as yet repel 
profaneness ; nay, he can withstand the banter of 
a club. He has sense enough to see through the 
miserable fallacies of the new philosophy, and 
spirit enough to expose its malignity. So far he 
does well, and you are ready to congratulate him 
on his security. You are mistaken : the principles 
of the ardent and hitherto promising adventurer 
are shaken, just in that very society where, while 
he was looking for pleasure, he doubted not of 
safety. In the company of certain women of good 
fashion and no ill fame he makes shipwreck of 
his religion. He sees them treat with levity or 

* Lord Shaftesbury. 
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derUion sabjecto wbicb he has been used to beir 
immed wiib respect* He could confute an argU" 
ment, be coold onravel a sophistry ; but he cannot 
stand a laugh* A sneer^ not at the truth of reli- 
gion^ for that, perhaps, is by none of the party dis- 
believed, but at its gravity, its unseasonableness, 
its dulness, puts all his resolution to flight* He 
feels his mistake, and struggles to recover his 
credit; in order to which, he adopts the gay 
affisctation of trying to seem worse than he really 
is : he goes on to say things which he does not 
believe, and to deny things which he does believe ; 
and all to efface the first impression, and to recover 
a reputation which he has committed to their 
hands, by whose report he knows he shall stand 
or fall, in those circles in which he is ambitious to 
shine* 

That cold compound of irony, irreligion, selfish- 
ness, and sneer, which make up what the French 
(from whom we borrow the thing as well as the 
word) so well express by the term persiflagef has 
of late years made an incredible progress in blast- 
ing the opening buds of piety in young persons 
of fashion* A cold pleasantry, a temporary cant 
word, the jargon of the day (for the ^^ great 
vulgar'' have their jargon), blights the first pro- 
mise of seriousness* The ladies oiton have certain 
watchwords, which may be detected as indications 
of this spirit* The clergy are spoken of under the 
contemptuous appellation of The Parsons. Some 
ludicrous association is infallibly combined with 
every idea of religion* If a warm-hearted youth 
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his Yoitcired to name with enthasiasm some 
emmratly pious character, his glowing ardour is 
extbgnished with a laugh ; and a drawling declar- 
ation, that the person in question is really a mighty 
harmless good creature, is uttered in a tone whidi 
leads the youth secretly to vow, that whatever else 
he may be, he will never be a good harmless 
creature. 

Nor is ridicule more dangerous to true piety 
dian to true taste. An age which values itself on 
parody, burlesque, irony, and caricature, produces 
little that is sublime, either in genius or in virtue ; 
but they amuse^ and we live in an age which must 
be amused, though genius, feeling, truth, and 
principle, be the sacrifice. Nothing chills the 
ardours of devotion like a frigid sarcasm ; and, in 
the season of youth, the mind should be kept 
particularly clear of all light associations. This is 
of so much importance, that I have known persons 
who, having been early accustomed to certain 
ludicrous combinations, were never able to get 
their minds cleansed from the impurities contracted 
by this habitual levity, even after a thorough re- 
formation in their hearts and lives had taken place : 
their principles became reformed, but their im- 
aginations were indelibly soiled. They could 
desist from sins which the strictness of Christianity 
would not allow them to commit, but they could 
not dismiss from their minds images, which her 
purity forbade them to entertain. 

There was a time when a variety of epithets 
were thought necessary to express various kinds 
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of Excellence, and when the different qualities of 
the mind were distinguished by appropriate and 
discriminating terms ; when the words venerable) 
learned, sagacious, profound, acute, pious, worthy, 
ingenious,* valuable, elegant, agreeable, wise, or 
witty, were used as specific marks of distinct cha- 
racters. But the legislators of fashion have of 
late years thought proper to comprise all merit in 
one established epithet; an epithet. which, it must 
be confessed, is a very desirable one as far as it 
goes. This term is exclusively and indiscrimi- 
nately applied wherever commendation is intended. 
The word pleasant now serves to combine and 
express all moral and intellectual excellence. Every 
individual, from the gravest professors of tiie 
gravest profession, down to the trifler who is of no 
profession at all, must earn the epithet ofpleasanty 
or must be contented to be nothing, but must be. 
consigned over to ridicule, under the vulgar and 
inexpressive cant word of a borc,^ This is the 
mortifying designation of many a i'espectable man, 
who, though of much worth and much ability, can- 
not perhaps clearly make out his letters patent to 
the title o( pleasant. For, according to this modern 
classification, there is no intermediate state, but all 
are comprised within the ample bounds of one or 
other of these two comprehensive terms. 

We ought to be more on our guard against this 
spirit of ridicule; because whatever may be the 
character of the present day, its faults do not 
spring from the redundancies of great qualities, or 
the overflowings of extravagant virtues. It is well 
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if UHMre correci view^^^ of lile^ a nmre regular mU 
mmislnitiou of laws» and a more settltnl state of 
$cidelT» have helped to restrain the excesses of the 
heroic age^s, when love and >Ai*ar ^i^-ere considereil as 
the gr^i and sole busine^j^ of hummi lUe« Yet if 
that period was niarkeil by a ronmntic extrava* 
fanceti and the present is distinguished by an iu« 
dolent sdfishnessy our superiority is not so triuoi- 
phanlly decisive^ as, in the vanity of our hearts* 
we mav be ready to imagine* 

I do not wish to bring back the frantic reign of 
chivalrV) nor to reinstate women \x\ that fantastic 
ei^pare in which they then sat enthroned in tlie 
hearts* or> rather* m the imaginations of men. Con)« 
non sense is an excellent material of universal 
application* which the sagacity of latter ages has 
seiied upon* aiul rationally applietl to the business 
of common life. But let us not forget* in the in* 
solence of acknowletlgetl superiority* that it was 
nfi^itm and ehastUa o))enUing on the romantic 
sparit of those times* which establisheit the des)H)tic 
sway of ^H>man ; and though* in this iUteretl scejie 
of things* she now no longer looks down on her 
adoring votaries from the j^edestal to which an 
absurtl idolatry had Hftetl her, yet let her remem- 
ber* that it is the same religion and the sanie cluui« 

titv which once niisetl her to such an elevation 

« 

that must still furnish the noblest energies of her 
character* must still attnict the admii^tion* still 
retain the resj>ect of the other sex. 

While we lawfully ridicule the absuixlities which 
we have abandonetU let us not plume ourselves on 
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that spirit of novelty which glories in the opposite 
extreme. If the manners of the period in question 
were affected, and if the gallantry was unnatural, 
yet the tone of virtue was high ; and let us remem- 
ber that constancy, purity, and honour, are not 
ridiculous in themselves, though they may un- 
luckily be associated with qualities which are so ; 
and women of delicacy would do well to reflect, 
when descanting on those exploded manners, how 
far it be decorous to deride with too broad a laugh 
attachments which could subsist on remote grap 
tifications ; or grossly to ridicule the taste which 
led the admirer to sacrifice pleasure to respect, 
and inclination to honour; how far it be delicate 
to sneer at that purity which made self-denial a 
proof of affection ; to call in question the sound 
understanding of him who preferred the fame of 
his mistress to his own indulgence ; to burlesque 
that antiquated refinement which considered dig- 
nity and reserve in women as additional titles to 
affection and reverence. 

We cannot but be struck with the wonderful con- 
trast exhibited to our view, when we contemplate 
the opposite manners of the two periods in question. 
In the former, all the flower of Europe smit with 
a delirious gallantry; all that was young, and 
noble, and brave, and great, with a fanatic frenzy, 
and preposterous contempt of danger, traversed 
seas, and scaled mountains, and compassed a large 
portion of the globe, at the expense of ease, and 
fortune, and life, for the unprofitable project of 
rescuing, by force of arms, from the hands of in- 
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fidelsy the sepulchre of that Saviour, whom, in the 
later period^ their posterity would think it the 
height of fiinaticism so much as to name in good 
company; that Saviour, whose altars they desert, 
whose temples they neglect ; and though in more 
than one country, at least, they still call themselves 
by his name, yet too many, it is to be feared, con- 
temn his precepts, still more are ashamed of his 
doctrines, and not a few rgect his sacrifice. Too 
many consider Christianity rather as a political than 
a religious distinction; too many claim the ap* 
pellation of Christians, in mere opposition to that 
democracy with which they conceive infidelity to 
be associated, rather than from an abhorrence of 
impi^ for its own sake; too many deprecate the 
diarge of irreligion, as the supposed badge of a 
reprobated party, more than on account of that 
moral corruption which is its inseparable conco> 
mitant. 

Op the other hand, in an age when inversion is 
the character of the day, the modem idea of im- 
provement does not consist in altering, but extir- 
pating. We do not reform, but subvert. We do 
not correct old systems, but demolish them ; fan- 
cying that when every thing shall be new it will be 
perfect. Not to have been wrong, but to have 
been at all, is the crime. Existence is sin. Ex- 
cellence is no longer considered as an experimental 
thing which is to grow gradually out of observation 
and practice, and to be improved by the accumu- 
lating additions brought by tlie wisdom of succes- 
sive ages. Our wisdom is not a creature slowly 
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brought, by ripening time and gradual growth, to 
perfection,but is an instantaneously-created goddess^ 
which starts at once, full grown, mature, armed 
cap^'pee^ from the heads of our modem thun- 
derers.: or rather, if I may change the illusion, a 
perfect system is now expected inevitably to spring 
spontaneously at once, like the fabled bird of 
Arabia, from the ashes of its parent; and, like 
that, can receive its birth no other way but by the 
destruction of its predecessor. 

Instead of clearing away what is redundant, 
pruning [what is] cumbersome, supplying what is 
defective," andjamending what is wrong, we adopt 
the indefinite rage for radical reform of Jack, who, 
in altering Lord Peter's * coat, showed his zeal by 
crying out, " Tear away, brother Martin, for the 
love of heaven ; never mind, so you do but tear 
away." 

This tearing system has unquestionably rent 
away some valuable parts of that strong, rich, na- 
tive stuff, which formed the ancient texture of 
British manners. That we have gained much, I 
am persuaded ; that we have lost nothing, I dare 
not therefore affirm. But though it fairly exhibits 
a mark of our improved judgment to ridicule the 
fantastic notions of love and honour in the heroic 
ages, let us not rejoice that the spirit of generosity 
in sentiment, and of ardour in piety, the exuber- 
ances of which were then so inconvenient, are now 
sunk as unreasonably low. That revolution of 
taste and manners which the unparalleled wit and 

• Swift's "Tale of a Tub." 
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Snias of IXm Qoixote SO happUy efiected Uiroi^^ 
oat all the polished oountries of Europe^ by abo* 
lishuf extravagances the most absurd and pemi- 
doasg was so fiir imperfect, that some Tirtoes which 
it never meant to expose, unjustly fell into disre- 
pute with the absurdities which he did ; and it is 
beoome the turn of the present taste insqiarably 
to attadi in no small degree that which is ridicu- 
lous to that which is serious and heroic Some 
modem works <^ wit have assisted in bringing 
piety and some oi the noblest virtues into con- 
tempt, by studiously associating them with oddity, 
diildiA simplicity and ignoran«» of the world ; 
and unnecessary pains have been taken to extin- 
goish that xeal and ardour, which, however liable 
to excess and error, are yet the spring of whatever 
is great and excellent in the human character. 
The novel of Cervantes is incomparable ; the Tar- 
Udk of Moliere is unequalled ; but true generosity 
and true religion will never lose any thing of their 
intrinsic value, because knight-errantry and hypo- 
crisy are legitimate objects for satire. 

But to r^um fiom this too long digression to 
the suliject of female influence. Those who have 
not watched the united operation of vanity and 
feeling on a youthful mind will not conceive how 
much less formidable the ridicule of all his own 
sex will be to a very young man, than that of those 
women to whom he has been taught to look up as 
the arbiters of el^ance. Such a youth, I doubt 
not, might be able to work himself up, by the force 
of genuine Christian principle, to such a pitch of 

VOL. V. c 
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true heroism as to refuse a challenge (and it re« 
quires more real courage to refuse a challenge 
than to accept one), who would yet be in danger 
of relapsing into the dreadful pusillanimity of the 
world, when he is told that no woman of fashion 
will hereafter look on him but with contempt 
While we have cleared away the rubbish of the 
Gothic ages, it were to be wished we had not 
retained the most criminal of all their institutions. 
Why chivalry should indicate a madman, while its 
leading object, the single combat^ should designate 
a gentleman, has not yet been explained. Nay, 
the plausible original motive is lost, while the sin** 
ful practice is continued ; for the fighter of the 
duel no longer pretends to be a glorious redresser 
of the wrongs of strangers ; no longer considers 
himself as piously appealing to Heaven for the 
justice of his cause ; but, from the slavish fear of 
unmerited reproach, often selfishly hazards the 
happiness of his nearest connections, and always 
comes forth in direct defiance of an acknowledged 
command of the Almighty. Perhaps there are 
few occasions on which female influence might be 
exerted to. a higher purpose than on this, in which 
laws and conscience have hitherto effected so little. 
But while the duellist, who perhaps becomes a 
duellist only because he was first a seducer, is wel- 
comed with smiles, the more hardy dignified youth, 
who, not because he fears man but God, declines 
a challenge, who is resolved to brave disgrace 
rather than commit sin, would be treated with cool 
contempt by those very persons to whose esteem 
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he might reasonably have looked, as one of the 
rewards of his true and substantial fortitude. 

How, then, is it to be reconciled with the de- 
dsions (^ principle, that delicate women should 
receive with complacency the successful libertine, 
who has been detected by the wretched father or 
the injured husband in a criminal commerce, the 
discovery of which has too justly banished the 
unhappy partner of his crime from virtuous so- 
ciety ? Nay, if he happens to be very handsome, 
or very brave, or very fashionable, is there not 
sometimes a kind of dishonourable competition for 
his fiivonr ? Is there not a sort of bad popularity 
attached to his attentions? But, whether his 
flattering reception be derived from birth, or parts* 
or person, or, what is often a substitute for all, 
from his having made his way, by whatever means, 
mto good company^ women of distinction sully the 
sanctity of virtue by the too visible pleasure they 
sometimes express at the attentions of such a 
popular libertine, whose voluble small-talk they 
admire, whose sprightiy nothings they quote, whose 
vices they justify or extenuate, and whom, per- 
haps, their very favour tends to prevent from be- 
coming a better character, because he finds himself 
more acceptable as he is. 

May I be allowed to introduce a new part of 
my subject, by remarking that it is a matter of 
inconceivable importance, though not perhaps suf- 
ficiently considered, when any popular work, not 
on a religious topic, but on any common subject, 
such as politics, history, or science, has happened 

c 2 
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to be written by an author of sound Christian prin- 
ciples ? It may not have been necessary, nor pru- 
dently practicable, to have made a single page, in 
the whole work professedly religious; but still, 
when the living principle informs the mind of the 
writer, it is almost impossible but that something 
of its spirit will diffuse itself even into subjects 
with which it should seem but remotely connected. 
It is at least a comfort to the reader to feel that 
honest confidence which results from knowing 
that he has put himself into safe hands; that he 
has committed himself to an author whose known 
principles are a pledge tliat his reader need not 
be driven to watch himself at every step with 
anxious circumspection ; that he need not be look- 
ing on the right hand and on the left, as if he 
knew there were pitfalls under the flowers which 
are delighting him. And it is no small point 
gained, that even on subjects in which you do not 
look to impraoe your religion, it is at least secured 
from deterioration. If the Athenian laws were so 
delicate that they disgraced any one who showed 
an enquiring traveller the wrong road, what dis- 
grace, among Christians, should attach to that 
author, who, when a youth is enquiring the road 
to history or philosophy, directs him to blasphemy 
and unbelief ? * 

* The nuthor has often heard it mentioned as matter of 
regret, that Mr. Gibbon should have blemished his elegant 
history with the two notoriously offensive chapters against 
Christianity. But does not this regret seem to imply that the 
work would, by this omission, have been left safe and unex- 
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Criticism^ and Romance? Who will deny that 
many of these works contain much admirable matr 
ter, brilliant passages, important facts, just descrip- 
tions, faithful pictures of nature, and valuable 
illustrations of science ? But while ^^ the dead fly 
lies at the bottom," the whole will exhale a corrupt 
and pestilential stench. 

Novels, which chiefly used to be dangerous in 
one respect, are now become mischievous in a 
thousand. They are continually shifting their 
ground, and enlarging their sphere, and are daily 
becoming vehicles of wider mischief. Sometimes 
they concentrate their forces, and are at once em- 
ployed to diffuse destructive politics, deplorable 
profligacy, and impudent infidelity. Rousseau was 
the first popular dispenser of this complicated drug, 
in which the deleterious infusion was strong, and 
the effect proportionably fatal. For he does not 
attempt to seduce the affections but through the 
medium of the principles. He does not paint an 
innocent woman ruined, repenting, and restored ; 
but, with a far more mischievous refinement, he 
annihilates the value of chastity, and, with per- 
nicious subtlety, attempts to make his heroine ap- 
pear almost more amiable without it. He exhibits 
a virtuous woman, the victim, not of temptation, 
but of reason, — not of vice, but of sentiment, — not 
of passion, but of conviction ; and strikes at the 
very root of honour, by elevating a crime into a 
principle. With a metaphysical sophistry the 
most plausible, he debauches the heart of woman, 
by cherishing her vanity in the erection of a sys- 
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tern of male virtues, to which, with a lofty derelic- 
tion of those that are her more peculiar and 
characteristic praise, he tempts her to aspire; 
powerfully insinuating, that to this splendid system 
chastity does not necessarily belong; thus cor- 
rupting the judgment, and bewildering the under- 
standings as the most e£Pectual way to inflame the 
imagination and d^rave the heart. 

The rare mischief of this author consists in his 
power of seducing by fidsehood those who love 
truth, but whose minds are still wavering, and 
whose principles are not yet formed. He allures 
the warm-hearted to embrace vice, not because 
they prefer vice, but because he gives to vice so 
natural an air <^ virtue; and ardent and enthu- 
siastic youth, too confidently trusting in their 
integrity and in their teacher, will be undone, while 
they fancy they are indulging in the noblest feel- 
ings of their nature. Many authors will more 
infallibly complete the ruin of the loose and ill- 
disposed : but perhaps there never was a net of 
such exquisite art, and inextricable workmanship, 
spread to entangle innocence, and ensnare inex- 
perience, as the writings of Rousseau ; and, un- 
happily, the victim does not even struggle in the 
toils, because part of the delusion consists in his 
imagining that he is set at liberty. 

Some of our recent popular publications have 
adopted and enlarged all the mischiefs of this 
school ; and the principal evil arising from them is, 
that the virtues they exhibit are almost more dan- 

c 4? 
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gerous than the vices. The chief materials oat of 
which these delusive systems are framed are cha- 
racters who practise superfluous acts of generositjr, 
while they are trampling on obvious and com- 
manded duties ; who combine inflated sentiments 
of honour with actions the most flagitious ; a high 
tone of self-confidence, with a perpetual n^;lect of 
self-denial; pathetic apostrophes to the passionsy 
without any attempt to resist them. They teacl^ 
that chastity is only individual attachment; that 
no du^ exists which is not prompted by feeling; 
that impulse is the main spring of virtuous actions^ 
while laws and religion are only unjust restraints; 
the former imposed by arbitrary men, the latter 
by the absurd prejudices of timorous and unen- 
lightened consciences. Alas I they do not know 
that the best creature of impulse that ever lived 
is but a wayward, unfixed, unprincipled being; 
that the best natural man requires a curb, and 
needs that balance to the afi*ection8 which Chris- 
tianity alone can furnish, and without which bene- 
volent propensities are no security to virtue. And, 
perhaps, it is not too much to say, in spite of the 
monopoly of benevolence to which the new philo- 
sophy lays claim, that the human duties of the 
second table have never once been well performed 
by any of the rejectors of that previous portion of 
the Decalogue which enjoins duty to God. 

In some of the most splendid of these characters 
compassion is erected into the throne of justice, 
and justice degraded into the rank of plebeian vir- 
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toes. It is coosiderBd as a noble ezemplificatioa 
oT s f nli i n f ni that creditors should be definBiided, 
while the mooey due to them is lavished in daz- 
siiog^actsofdiaritjr to some object that affects the 
senses; which p aro x y sms of charity are made the 
qiooge of every sin, and the sabstitate of every 
virtue: the whcde indirectly tending to intimate 
hm very hmecotad people arewho are natChruliams. 
Fram many of these compositions, indeed, Chris- 
tiaaity is systematically, and ahn^s virtoally, ex* 
doded; fir the law, and the prophets, and the 
gospd, eon make no part of a sdieme in whidi this 
woM is looked upon as all in all ; in which want 
and misery are considered as evils arising scidy 
from the defects of human governments, and not 
as making part of the diqiensations of God ; in 
whidi poverty is represented as merely a political 
evil, and the restraints which tend to keep the poor 
honest are painted as the most flagrant injustice. 
The Gospel can make no part of a system in which 
the absurd idea erf* perfectibility is considered as ap- 
plicable to fidlen creatures ; in which the diimerical 
project of consummate earthly happiness (founded 
on the mad pretence of loving the poor better than 
God loves them) would defeat the divine plan, 
wiudk meant this world for a scene of discipline, 
not of remuneration. The Gospel can have no- 
thii^ to do with a system in which sin is reduced 
to a little human imperfection, and Old Bailey 
crimes are softened down into a few engaging 
weaknesses ; and in which the turpitude of all the 
vices a man himself commits is done away by his 
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candour in tolerating all the vices committed by 
others.* 

But the part of the system the most fatal to that 
class whom I am addressing is, that even in those 
works which do not go all the length of treating 
marriage as an unjust infringement on liberty, and 
a tyrannical deduction from general happiness; 
yet it commonly happens that the hero or heroine, 
who has practically violated the letter of the seventh 
commandment, and continues to live in the allowed 
violation of its spirit, is painted as so amiable and 
so benevolent, so tender or so heroic; and the 
temptation is represented as so irresistible (for all 
these philosophers are fatalists), the predominant 
and cherished sin is so filtered and defecated of its 
pollutions, and is so sheltered and surrounded, and 
relieved with shining qualities, that the innocent 
and impressible young reader is brought to lose 
all horror of the awful crime in question, in the 
complacency she feels for the engaging virtues of 
the criminal. 

There is another object to which I would direct 
the exertion of that power of female influence of 
which I am speaking. Those ladies who take the 
lead in society are loudly called upon to act as the 

* It is to be lamented that some, even of those more vir- 
tuous novel-writers, who intend to espouse the cause of reli- 
gion, yet exhibit such false views of it. I have lately seen 
a work of some merit in this way, which was meritoriously 
designed to expose the impieties of the new philosophy. 
But the writer betrayed his own imperfect knowledge of the 
Christianity he was defending, by making his hero, whom he 
proposed as a pattcrn,^^/ a duell 
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guardians of the public taste, as well as of the 
public viitue. They are called upon, therefore^ 
to of^pose with the whole weight of their influence 
the irruption of those swarms of publications now 
daily issuing from the banks of the Danube, which, 
like their ravaging predecessors of the darker 
ages, though with &r other and more fatal arms, 
are ov«^running civilised society. Those readers, 
whose purer taste has been formed on the correct 
models <^ the old classic school, see with indigna* 
tion and astcmishment the Huns and Vandals 
once more overpowering the Greeks and Romans. 
They behold our minds, with a retrograde but 
rapid motion, hurried back to the reign of *^ chaos 
and old night,*' by distorted and unprincipled 
compositions, which, in spite of strong flashes of 
genius, unite the taste of the Goths with the morals 
of Bagshot * ; — 

Grorgons, and hydras^ and chimeras dire 1 

These compositions terrify the weak, and amaze 
and enchant the idle; while they disgust the dis- 
cerning, by wild and misshapen superstitions, in 
which, with that cotisistefwy which forms so striking 
a feature of the new philosophy, those who most 
earnestly deny the immortality of the soul are 
most eager to introduce the machinery of ghosts. 

* The newspapers announce that Schiller*s tragedy of 
The Robbers, which inflamed the young nobility of Germany 
to enlist themselves into a band of highwaymen to rob in the 
forests of Bohemia, u now actn^ im Enghnd htf pcnonz of 
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The writings of the French InfideU were fome 
years 0go circulated in England with uncommon 
industry^ and with some effect ; but the sober sense 
and good principles of the far greater part of our 
countrymen resisted the attack^ and rose superior 
to the trial. Of the doctrines and principles here 
alluded to^ the dreadful consequences, not only in 
the unhappy country where they originated* and 
were almost universally adopted, but in every part 
of Europe where they have been received, have 
been such as to serve as a beacon to surrounding 
nations, if any warning can preserve them from 
destruction. In this country the subject is now 
so well understood, that every thing that issues 
from the French press is received with jealousy ; 
and a work, on the first appearance of its exhibit- 
ing the doctrines of Voltaire and his associates, is 
rejected with indignation. 

Uut let us not on account of tliii^ victory repose 
in confident security* The modern apostles of 
infidelity and immorality, little less indefatigable 
in dispersing their pernicious doctrines than the 
first apostles were in propagating gospel truths, 
have indeed changed their weapons, but they have 
by no means desisted from the attack. To destroy 
the principles of Christianity in this island ap))ears 
at the present moment to be their grand aim. De- 
prived of the assistance of the French press, they 
are now attempting to attain their object under 
the close and more artificial veil of German liter- 
ature. Conscious that religion and morals will 
stand or fall together, their attacks are sometimes 
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levelled against the one, and sometimes against 
the other. With strong occasional professions of 
general attachment to both of these, they endea- 
vour to interest the feelings of the reader, some- 
times in favour of some one particular vice, at 
other times on the subject of some one objection 
to revealed religion. Poetry as well as prose, 
romance as well as history, writings on philoso- 
phical as well as on political subjects, have thus 
been employed to instil the principles of lUu" 
minismj while incredible pains have been taken to 
obtain able translations of every book which was 
supposed likely to be of use in corrupting the 
heart or misleading the understanding. In many 
of these translations, certain bolder passages, 
which, though well received in Germany, would 
have excited disgust in England, are wholly omit- 
ted, in order that the mind may be more certainly, 
though more slowly, prepared for the full effect of 
the same poison to be administered in a stronger 
degree at another period. 

Let not those to whom these pages are addressed 
deceive themselves, by supposing this to be a fable; 
and let them enquire most seriously whether I speak 
truth, in asserting that the attacks of infidelity in 
Great Britain are at this moment principally di- 
rected against the female breast. Conscious of 
the influence of women in civil society, conscious 
of the eflFect which female infidelity produced in 
France, they attribute the ill success of their at- 
tempts in this country to their having been hitherto 
chiefly addressed to the male sex. They are now 
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§eduUmtiy lubottrifig to deuroy the religbiM prin^ 
dph» of womettf and in too timoy iti^timee* li«re 
htMy ftoccecded^ For tbitf pttrpoi^ not only 
norek and ronmneei imte been made the t^ide« 
of rice imd infidelity^ but the Mioie ullitrenieot hB§ 
been held ottt to the women of otn' eoonif7 whidi 
wa« employed in the garden of Eden bjr the iirit 
philo«ophi*t to the fir»t ftinner'-'A'mni^^^, LiiCcst 
to the precepts of the new German enli|^iteneri^ 
and yott need no longer remain in that riioatfon 
in which Proridence ha» placed yon I Follow th^ 
e%amplei^ and yon »hM he permitted to indolge 
in all thoie gratifications which cnftom^ not reli* 
gion^ ha» tolerated in the male »ex I 

Let ns then jealously watch every deepening 
ihade in the change of msmtter»; let u§ mark erery 
fUtepf however inconsiderable^ whose tendency is 
downwards. Corruption is neither stationary nor 
retrograde; and to have departed from modesty^ 
simplicity^ and tmth^ is already to have made a 
great progress. It is not only awfnlly troe^ that 
since the new principles have been afloat, women 
have been too eagerly in(]Ufsitive after these mon* 
itroos compositions ; but it is true also that, with 
a new and oflbisive renunciation of their native 
delicacy, tnani/ wmm of character make little hesi* 
tation in avowing their &miliarity with works 
abounding with principles, sentiments, and de* 
scriptions, ^^ which should not be so much as 
named among them/^ By allowing their minds 
to come in contact with such contagious matter, 
they ar^ irrecoverably tainting them \ and by bc* 
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knowledging that they are actually conversant 
with such corruptions, with whatever reprobation 
of the author they may qualify their perusal of 
the book, they are exciting in others a most mis- 
chievous curiosity for the same unhallowed grati- 
fication. Thus they are daily diminishing in the 
young and the timid those wholesome scruples, by 
which, when a tender conscience ceases to be 
intrenched, all the subsequent stages of ruin are 
gradually &cilitated. 

We have hitherto spoken only of the Grerman 
writings s but because there are multitudes who 
seldom read, equal pains have been taken to pro- 
mote the same object through the medium of the 
stage; and this weapon is, of all others, that 
against which it is, at the present moment, the 
most important to warn the more inconsiderate of 
my country-women. 

As a specimen of the German drama, it may 
not be unseasonable to offer a few remarks on the 
admired play of The Stranger, In this piece the 
character of an adulteress^ which, in all periods 
of the world, ancient as well as modem, in all 
countries, heathen as well as Christian, has hitherto 
been held in detestation, and has never been in- 
troduced but to be reprobated, is for the first 
time presented to our view in the most pleasing 
and fascinating colours. The heroine is a woman 
who forsook her husband, the most afTectionate 
and the most amiable, and lived for some time in 
a criminal commerce with her seducer. Repent- 
ing at length of her crime, she buries herself in 
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rdiretnenU The talenU of the poet daring the 
whole piece are exerted in attempting to render 
thi« woman the ofc^ect^ not only of the compaafion 
and £crrgf ireneMfy but of the eiteem and afl&ction of 
the audience* The injured husband^ eonvineed of 
hi« wiie^i^ repentance^ forms a reiolution wbidi 
every man of true feeling and Christian piety will 
prc^bly approve* He forgives her ofiSme^ mid 
promises her through life his advice^ protection^ 
and fortune^ together with every thing wbidi out 
alleviate the misery of her condition^ but re&ses 
to replace her in the situation of his wifis* But 
this is not sufficient for the German author^ His 
eflforts are imiployed^ and it is to be feared but 
too successfully^ in making the audience consider 
the husband as an unrelenting savage^ while they 
are led by the art of the poet anxiously to wish to 
see an adulteress restored to tliat rank of women 
who have not violated the most solemn covenant 
that can be ma<le with man^ nor disobeyed one of 
the most positive laws which has been enjoined 
by God* 

About the same time that this first attempt at 
representing an adulteress in an exempbry light 
was made by a Qettmn dramatist^ which Umn» an 
era in manners^ a direct vindication o( adultery 
was^ for the first time^ attempted by a wmum^ a 
professed admirer and imitator tX the Ottnmn 
suickle^ Werter* The Female Wetier^ as dbe is 
styled 1^ her biographer^ asserts^ in a work en« 
titled ** The Wrongs of Women^"" that adultery 
is justifiable^ and that the restrictions placed on it 
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by the laws of England oonstitnte one of the 
ff^vngs of Women, 

This leads me to dwell a little longer on this 
most destmctive class in the whole wide range of 
modem corrupters, who eflfect the most desperate 
work of the passions, without so much as prietend<« 
mg to ufge their yiolenoe^ in extenuation of the 
guilt of indulging them. They solicit this very 
indulgence with a sort of cold-blooded speculation, 
and invite the reader to the most unbounded gra^ 
tifications, with all the saturnine coolness of w 
georoetricsl calculation; Theirs is an iniquity 
ntfaer of phl^m than of spirit; and in the pe8ti«> 
lent atmosphere they raise about them, as in the 
infisrnal climate described* by Milton, — * 

The parching air 
Bums frore, and frost performs th' effects of fire, ♦ 

This cool, calculating, intellectual wickedness 
eats out the very heart and core of virtue, and, like 
a deadly mildew, blights and shrivels the blooming 
promise of the human spring. Its benumbing 
touch communicates a torpid sluggishness which 
paralyses the soul. It descants on depravity as 
temperately, and details its grossest acts as frigidly, 
as if its object were to allay the tumult of the pas- 
sions, while it is letting them loose on mankind, 
by ** plucking off the muzzle" of present restraint 
and future accountableness. The system is a dire 

• ** When the north wind bloweth it devoureth the moun- 
tains, and bumeth the wilderness, and consumeth the grass as 
fire.'* Ecclus.xL90. 

VOL. V. D 
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infosioD^ compounded of bold impietyy bnitisb 
sensuality, and exqubite folly^ which, creeping 
fiitalljr aboQt the heart, checks the moral circu- 
lation, and totally 8t<^ the puke of goodness by 
the extinction of the vital principle. Thus it not 
only chokes the stream of actual virtue, but dries 
up the very fimntain of future remorse and remote 
rqientance. 

The ravages which some of the old oflfenders 
agunst puri^ made in the youthful heart, by the 
exercise of a fervid but licentious imagination on 
the passions, resembled the mischief effiscted by 
floods, cataracts, and volcanoes. The desolation, 
indeed, was terrible, and the ruin was tremendous : 
yet it was a ruin which did not infallibly predude 
the possibility of recovery. The country, though 
deluged and devastated, was not utterly put be- 
yond the power Ot restoration* The harvests, 
indeed, were destroyed, and all was wide sterility : 
but though the crops were lost, the seeds of vege- 
tation were not absolutely eradicated; so that, 
after a long and barren blank, fisrdli^ might finally 
return* 

But the heart' once infected with this newly- 
medicated venom, subtile though sluggish in its 
operation, resembles what travellers relate of that 
blasted spot the Dead Sea, where those devoted 
cities once stood which for their pollutions were 
burnt with fire from heaven* It continues a stag- 
nant lake of putrefying waters* No wholesome 
blade evermore shoots up: the air is so tainted 
that no living thing subsists within its influence. 
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Near the sulphureous pool the very principle of 
being is annihilated. All is death. 

Death, unrqpealable^ eternal death ! 

But let us take comfort. These projects are 
not yet generally realised. These atrocious prin- 
ciples are not yet adopted into common practice. 
Though corruptions seem, with a confluent tid^ 
to be pouring in upon us from every quarter, yet 
there is still left among us a discriminating judg- 
ment. Clear and strongly marked distinctions 
between right and wrong still subsist While we 
continue to cherish this sanity of mind, the case is 
not desperate. Though that crime, the growth 
of which always exhibits the most irrefiragable 
proc^of the dissoluteness of public manners; that 
crimen which cuts up order and virtue by the 
roots, and violates the sanctity of vows, is awfully 
increasing 

' Till senates seem. 
For purposes of empire less convened 
Than to release the adult'ress firom ber bonds ; 

yet, thanks to the surviving efficacy of a holy 
rdigion, to the operation of virtuous laws, and to 
the energy and unshaken integrity with which 
these laws are ncno administered, and, most of aU, 
pertiaps, to a standard of morals which continues 
in force, when the principles which sanctioned it 
are neglected, this crime, in the female sex at 
least, is still held in just abhorrence. If it be 
practised, it is not honourable; if it be committed, 
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it is not justi^ed ; We do not yet afiR^et to pairiaie 
its turpitude; as yet it hides its abborted head in 
lurking privacy ; and reprobation hitherto follows 
its publicity. 

But on YOUR exerting youc influence, witt^ (just 
application and increasing energy, may, in no sraaU 
degree, depend whether this corruption shall stiU 
continue to be resisted. For the abhorrence of a 
practice will too probably diminish, of which the 
theory is perused with enthusiasm. From ad« 
miring to adopting, the step is short, and the pro- 
gress rapid. And it is in the moral as in the 
natural world; the motion, in the case of minds 
as well as of bodies, is accelerated as they ap^ 
proach the centre to which they are tending. 

Oh I ye to whom this address is particularly 
directed, an awful charge is, in this instance, com* 
initted to your hands : as you discharge it or 
shrink from it, you promote or injure the honour 
of your daughters and the happiness of your sons, 
of both which you are the depositaries. And, while 
you resolutely persevere in making a stand against 
the encroachments of this crime, suffer not your 
firmness to be shaken by that a£Pectation of charity 
which is growing into a general substitute for 
principle* Abuse not so noble a quality as Chris- 
tian candour, by misemploying it in instances to 
which it does not apply. Pity the wretched woman 
you dare not countenance, and bless Him who has 
^ made you to differ.'' If, unhappily, she be your 
relation or friend, anxiously watch for the period 
when she shall be deserted by her betrayer, and 
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^ i^ by your Christian offices, she can be snatched 
from a perpetuity of vice. But if, thr/ough the 
Dirine Idessing on your patient endeavours, she 
should ever be awakened to remorse, be not 
anxious to restore the forloili penittot to that 
sodety agaiilst- whose laws she has so grievously 
offended; and rem^h^r, that her soliciting such 
a restoration furnishes but too plain a proof that 
she IS not the penitent yotn* pardality would be- 
lieve, siiice penitence b more anxious to make its 
peace with Heaven than with the world. Joyfully 
would a truly contrite spirit commute an earthly 
for ari' .everlasting reprobation. To restore a 
criminal to public society, is perhaps to tempt her 
to repeat her crime, or to deaden her repentance 
for having committed it, as well as to insult and 
to injure that society ; while, to restore a strayed 
soul to Ood will add lustre to your Christian 
character, and brighten your eternal crown. 

In the mean time, there are other evils, ulti- 
mately, perhaps, tending to this, into which we 
are falling, through that sort of fashionable can- 
dour, which, as was hinted above, is among the 
mischievous diaracteristics of the present day ; of 
which period perhaps it is not the smallest evil, 
that vices are made to look so like virtues, and 
are so assimilated to them, that it requires watch-* 
fulness and judgment sufficiently to analyse and 
discriminate. There are certain women of good 
fashion who practise irregularities not consistent 
with the strictness of virtue; while their good 
sense and knowledge of the world make them at 
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the same time keenly alive to the value of reputa^ 
tioii. They want to retain their indulgences, 
without quite forfeiting their credit; but finding 
their fiune fiist declining^ they artfully cling, by 
flattery and marked attttitions, to a few persons of 
more than ordinary character; and thus, till they 
are driven to let go their hold, continue to prop a 
falling fiime. 

On the other hand, there arc not wanting women 
of distinction of very correct general conduct, and 
of no ordinary sense and virtue^ who, confiding 
with a high mind on what they too confidently call 
the integrity of their a-sicn hearts g anxious to deserve 
a good fame, on the one hand, by a life free firom 
reproach, yet secretly too desirous, on the other, of 
securing a worldly and fashionable reputation;-^ 
these, while their general associates are persons of 
honour, and their general resort places of safeQr, 
yet allow themselves to be occasionally present at 
the midnight orgies of revelry and gaming, in 
houses of no honourable estimation ; and thus help 
to keep up characters, which, without their sus* 
taining hand, would sink to their just level of 
contempt and reprobation. White they are hold- 
ing out this plank to a drowning reputation, rather, 
it is to be feared, showing their own strength, 
than assisting another's weakness, they value them* 
selves, perhaps, on not partaking of the worst 
parts of the amusements which may be carrying 
on ; but they sanction them by their presence ; 
they lend their countenance to corruptions they 
should abhor; they lend their example to tfa^B 
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jouog and inexperienced, who are looking aboul 
for some such sanction to justify them in that to 
which they were before inclined, but were too 
timid to have ventured upon without the protection 
of such unsullied names. Thus these respectable 
characters, without looking to the general conse- 
qoenoes of dieir indiscretion, are dioughtlessly 
enqployed in breaking down, as it were, the broad 
fence which should ever separate two very different 
sorts of society, and are becoming a kind of unna- 
tmral link b^ween vice and virtue. 

There is a gross deception, which even persons 
of reputation practise on themselves. They loudly. ' 
oondenm yke and irregularity as aa abstract prin- 
dple ; nay, they stigmatise them in persons of an 
opposite par^, or in those from whom they them- 
selves have no prospect of personal advantage or 
amusement, and in wh(Hn therefore they have no 
particular interest to tolerate evil. But the same 
disorders are viewed without abhorrence when 
practised by those who in any way minister to 
tkeir pleasures. Refined entertainments, luxurious 
decorations, select music, whatever furnishes any 
delight rare and exquisite to the senses, these 
soften the severity of criticism ; these palliate sins, 
diese varnish over the flaws of a broken character, 
and extort not pardon merely, but justification, 
countenance, intimacy. The more respectable 
will not, perhaps, go all the length of vindicating 
die disreputable vice, but they a£fect to disbelieve 
ite existence in the individual instance; or, failing 
in this, diey will bury its acknowledged turpitude 
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m tdie sedvcn^ ^palilies of the agreeable ^dia^, 
qstML TjAmts crf'eiieiykiiid are considered asioi 
ooMUiHitfltioii for a few Tices ; and sodi talents aife/ 
madd a passpeit to introdiice into faohoaiiabto 
sodety diaraders wbom their prbfl^^cy t>ught t6^ 
exdode At»i it. ' ^ KTi,rfi 

Bat die great object to which YOfj) who are oir 
may be mothers, are more especially called, is the 
eidneadon of yoar childreii. If we are responsible^ 
ibr the use of infloence in the case of tho^ over- 
whom we have no immediate control, inthe caieofi 
our children we are responsible ibr the exercise of 
itdrmmleclged pcnoer ; — a power wide in its extent, 
indefinite in its efiects, and inestimable in its im- 
portance. On Tou depend, in no small degree, tbe» 
principles of the whole ri^ng generation, Tc^ 
your direction the daughters are almost exclusively 
committed ; and until a certain age, to tou also iS' 
consigned the mighty privilege of forming the 
hearts and minds of your infant sons. To You is 
made over the awfliUy important trust of infusing 
the first principles of piety into the tender minds 
of those who may one day be called to instruct, 
not families merely, but districts ; to influence, not 
individuals, but senates. Your private exertions 
may at this moment be contributing to the future 
happiness; your domestic neglect, to the future 
ruin, of your country: and may you never forget, 
in this your early instruction of your offspring, nor 
they, in their future application of it, that religion 
is the only sure ground of morals ; that private 
principle Is the only solid basis of public virtue. 
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Qb 1 think thatthey both may be fixed or forfeited 
iff ever >aecordiBg tk> the use you are now making 
oftth^lt, power which, God. has delegated to ^oo, 
iiodof. which he wiUi demand a strict account. By 
his blessing on your pious labours may both soni 
and . 'dauj[bters hereafter ^^ arise and call you 
bless^ ;." and in the great day of general account^ 
jpfuty every Christian mother be enabled, chrou^ 
Piy^pe .grace) tp, say, with bumble confidence, to 
her Maker and Redeemer, " Behold the children 
whom thou hast given me !" 

Christianity, driven out from the rest of the 
world, has still, blessed be God, a ^^ strong hold" 
in this country ; and though it be the special duty 
of the appointed ^^ watchman, now that he seeth 
the sword come upon the land, to blow the trumpet 
and warn the people, which if he neglect to do, 
their blood shall be required of the watchman's 
hand* ;" yet, in this sacred garrison, impregnable 
but by neglect^ you, too, have an awful post, — that 
of arming the minds of the rising race with the 
" shield of faith, whereby they shall be able to 
quench the fiery darts of the wicked ; " — ^^ that of 
girding them with that sword of the Spirit which 
b the word of God." Let that very period which 
is desecrated in a neighbouring country, by a 
formal renunciation of religion, be solemnly marked 
by YOU to purposes diametrically opposite; let 
that dishonoured era, in which they avowed their 
resolution to exclude Christianity from the national 
education, be the precise moment seized upon by 

* Ezekiel, xxxiii. 6. 
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YOU for iu more sedulous inculcation ; and whiU 
their children are systematically trained to *^ lir< 
without God in the world/' let yourSi with i 
more decided emphasis^ be consecrated to promoU 
his glory in it. 

If you neglect this your bounden duty^ you wil 
have effectually contributed to expel Christianity 
from Britain^ her last citadel ; and remembeft thai 
the dignity of the work to which you are called ii 
no less than that of ^^ preserving the ark of th< 
Lord." 
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CHAP. II. 

ON THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. — THE PREVAILING 
SYSTEM TENDS TO ESTABLISH THE ERRORS WHICH 
IT OUGHT TO CORRECT. — DANGERS ARISING FROM 
AN EXCESSIVE CULTIVATION OF THE ARTS. 

It is fiir from being Uie object of this slight work 
to offer a regular plan of female education, — a task 
which has been often more properly assumed by 
far abler writers; but it is intended rather to 
suggest a few remarks on the reigning mod^ 
which, though it has had many panegyrists, ap- 
pears to be defective, not only in certain parti* 
culars, but as a general system. There are, indeed, 
numberless' honourable exceptions to an observ- 
ation which will be thought severe; yet the 
author would ask, whether it be not the natural 
tendency of the prevailing and popular mode to 
excite and promote those very evils which it ought 
to be the main end and obgect of Christian instruc- 
tion to remove ? whether the reigning system does 
not tend to weaken the principles it ought to 
strengthen, and to dissolve the heart it should 
fortify ? whether, instead of directing the grand 
and important engine of education to attack and 
destroy vanity^ selfishness^ and inconsideration^ that 
triple alliance in strict and constant league against 
femal« virtue, the combined powers of instruction 
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ore not sedulously confederated in confirming 
their strength, and establishing their empire? 

If indeed the material substance ; if the body 
and limbs, with the organs and senses, be really 
the more valuable objects of attention, then there 
is little room for animadversion and improvement ; 
but if the immaterial and immortal mind ; if the 
heart, " out of which are the bsues of life," be 
the main concern ; if the great business of edu- 
cation be to implant right ideas, to communicate 
useful knowledge, to form a correct taste land k 
sound judgment, to resist evil propensities^ imAi 
above all, to seize the favourable season for inAisii^ 
principles and confirming habits; if educatioil 
be a school to fit us for life, and life be a sebocH 
to fit us for eternity; if such, I repeat it, 1)6 the 
chief work and grand ends of education, it may 
then be worth enquiring how far these ends Jure 
likely to be effected by the prevailing system ? 

Is it not a fundamental error in Christians to 
Consider children as innocent beings, whose little 
weaknesses may, perhaps, want some correction^ 
rather than as beings who bring into the world a 
corrupt nature and evil dispositions, which it 
should be the great end of education to rectify ? 
This appears to be such a foundation-truth, that 
if I were asked what qiiality is most important in 
an instructor of youth, I should not hesitate 
to reply, Sfuch a strong impression of the corruption 
of our nature as should insure a disposition to cownr 
teract if; together with such a deep tiew and 
thorough kn&mledge of the human heart as dundd 
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ie necfissinyjbrvlavdoping and cotdroUdng its^ mosi 
secret afid.comf Itcated working^. A^id let us re^ 
member^; that to kfum the world, as it is called, 
that is, to know its local manners, its temporary 
usages,, and evanescent fashions, is not to knew 
human nature i and that where this prime know- 
ledge is wanting, those natural evils, which ought 
to be counteracted, will be inevitably fostered. 

Vanity, for instance^ is reckoned among the 
light and venial errors of youth ; nay, so far from 
being treated as a dangerous enemy, it is often 
called in as an auxiliary. At worst, it is con«- 
sidared as a harmless weakness, which subtracts 
little from the value of a character ; as a natural 
efferVedcience, which will subside of itself, when 
the first ferment of the youthful passions shall 
have done working. But those persons know 
little of the conformation of the human and 
especially of the female heart, who fancy that 
vanity is ever exhausted, by the mere operation of 
time and events. Let those who maintain this 
opinion look into our places of public resort, and 
there behold if the ghost of departed beauty is 
not, to its last flitting, fond of haunting the scenes 
of its past pleasures. The soul, unwilling (if 1 
may borrow an allusion from the Platonic mytho^ 
logy) to quit the spot in which the body enjoyed 
its former delights, still continues to hover about 
the same place, though the same pleasures are no 
longer to be found there. Disappointments, indeed, 
may divert vanity into a new direction ; prudence 
piay prevent it from breaking out into excesses, 
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and age may prove that it is ** vexation of a pirit ; ** 
but neither dUappointmenty prudencef nor i^e 
can cure it ; for they do not correct the principle* 
Nayt the very disappointment itself serves as a 
painful evidence of its protracted existence. 

SincCf theni there is a season when the youthful 
must cease to be young, and the beautiful to excite 
admiration ; to learn how to grow old gracefully is^ 
perhaps, one of the rarest and roost valuable 
arts which can be taught to woman. And it must 
be confessed it is a most severe trial for those 
women to be called to lay down beauty^ who have 
nothing else to take up. It is for this sober season 
of life that education should lay up its rich re- 
sources. However disregarded they may hitherto 
have been, they will be wanted now. When 
admirers fall away, and flatterers become niute^ 
the mind will be compelled to retire into itself; 
and if it find no entertainment at home, it will be 
driven back again upon the world with increased 
force. Yet forgetting this, do we not seem to 
educate our daughters exclusively for the transient 
period of youth, when it is to maturer life we 
ought to advert? Do we not educate them for a 
crowd, forgetting that they are to live at home ? 
for the world, and not for themnelves ? for show, 
and not for use ? for time, and not for eternity ? 

Vanity (and the same may be said of lelfishness) 
is not to be resisted like any other vice^ which is 
sometimes busy and sometimes quiet : it is not to 
be attacked as a single fault, which is indulged in 
opposition to a single vutue ; but it is uniformly 
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to be controlled, as an active, a restless, a growing, 
a pervading principle, at constant war with all the 
Christian graces ; which not only mixes itself with 
all our faults, but insinuates itself into all our 
virtues too ; and will, if not checked effectually, 
rob our best actions of their reward. Vanity, if I 
may use the analogy, is, with respect to the other 
▼ices, what feeling is in regard to the other senses; 
it is not confined in its operation to the eye, or the 
ear, or any single organ, but is diffused through 
the whole being, alive in every part, awakened and 
communicated by the slightest touch. 

Not a few of the evils of the present day arise 
from a new and perverted application of terms : 
among these, perhaps, there is not one more 
abused, misunderstood, or misapplied, than the 
term accomplishments. This word, in its original 
meaning, signifies completeness^ perfection. But I 
may safely appeal to the observation of mankind, 
whether they do not meet with swarms of youthful 
females, issuing firom our boarding-schools, as well 
as emerging from the more private scenes of 
domestic education, who are introduced into the 
world, under the broad and universal title of ac" 
complished young ladies^ of all of whom it cannot 
very truly and correctly be pronounced, that they 
illustrate the definition by a completeness which 
leaves nothing to be added, and a perfection which 
leaves nothing to be desired. 

This frenzy of accomplishments, unhappily, is 
no longer restricted within the usual limits of rank 
and fortune ; the middle orders have caught the 
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ccmtagion^ and it ragea downward with increasing 
and destructive violence, from the elegantly dressed 
bat slenderly portioned cdrate's daughter, to the 
equally fashionable daughter of the little tmdesmaiiy 
and of the more opulent but not more judicious 
&rmer« And is it not obvious, that as far a» this 
epidemical mania has spread, this very valuable 
part of society is declining in usefulness, as it rises 
in its ill-founded pretensions to el^ance, till this 
rapid revolution of the manners of the middle 
dass has so far altered the character of the age, as 
to be in danger of rendering obsolete the here- 
tofore common saying, ^^ that most worth and 
virtue are to be found in the middle station?^ 
For I do not scruple to assert, that in general, as 
far as my litde observation has extended, this class 
of females, in what relates both to religious know- 
ledge and to practical industry, falls short both of 
the very high and the very low. Their new 
course of education, and the indolent habitv of 
life, and the elegance of dress connected with i^ 
peculiarly unfit them for the active duties of 
their own very important condition; while with 
frivolous eagerness, and second-hand opportunities^ 
they run to snatch a few of those showy acquire** 
ments which decorate the great. This is done 
apparendy with one or other of these views; 
either to make their fortune by marriage, or if 
that fail, to qualify them to beoHne teachers of 
others : hence the abundant multiplication of su- 
perficial wives, and of incompetent and illiterate 
governesses. . The use of the pencil, the perform* 
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ance of exquisite but unnecessary works, the study 
of foreign languages and of music, require (with 
some exceptions which should always be made in 
Savour of great natural genius) a degree of leisure 
which belongs exclusively to affluence. • One use 
of learning languages is, not that we may know 
what the terms which express the articles of our 
dress and our table are called in French or Italian, 
nor that we may think over a few ordinary phrases 
in English, and then translate them, without one 
foreign idiom; — for he who cannot think in a 
language cannot be said to understand it : — but 
the great use of acquiring any foreign language is, 
eidier that it enables us occasionally to converse 
with foreigners unacquainted with any other, or 
that it is a key to the literature of the country to 
which it belongs. Now those humbler females, 
the chief part of whose time is required for do- 
mestic offices, are little likely to fall in the way of 
foreigners ; and so far from enjoying opportunities 
for the acquisition of foreign literature, they have 
seldom time to possess themselves of much of that 
valuable knowledge which the books of their own 
country so abundantly furnish ; and the acqui- 
sition of which would be so much more useful and 
honourable than the paltry accessions they make, 
by hammering out the meaning of a few passages 
in a tongue they but imperfectly understand, and 
of which they are never likely to make any use. 

* Those among the class in question, whose own good 
sense leads them to avoid these mistaken pursuits, cannot be 
offended at a reproof which does not belong to them. 
VOL. r. E 
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It woakl be well if the reflection how eagerly 
this redundancy of accomplifthments is seized on 
by their inferiors were to operate as in the case of 
other absurd fashions; the rich and great being 
seldom brought to renounce any mode or custom, 
from the mere consideration thatit is preposterous, 
or that it is wrong; while they are frightened into 
its immediate relinquishment, from the pressing 
consideration that the vulgar are bq^nning to 
adopt it* 

But to return to that more elevated, and, on 
account of their more extended influence only, 
that more important class of females, to whose use 
this little work is more immediately dedicated* 
Some popular authors, on the subject of female 
instruction, had for a time established a &ntasUc 
code of artificial manners. They had refined ele- 
gance into insipidity, frittered down delicacy into 
frivolousness, and reduce<l manner into minauderie^ 
** But to lisp, and to amble, and to nickname 
God's creatures,^' has nothing to do with true 
gentleness of mind ; and to be silly makes no neces- 
sary part of softness. Another class of content* 
porary authors turned all the force of their talents 
to excite emotions^ to inspire sentiment^ and to re- 
duce all mental and moral excellence into mpnpathy 
and /eding. These softer qualities were elevated 
at the expense of principle ; and young women were 
incessantly hearing unqualified sensibility extolled 
as the perfection of their nature ; till those who 
really possessed this amiable quality, instead of 
directing, and chastening, and restraining it^ were 
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in danger of fostering it to their hurt, and began 
to consider themselves as deriving their excellence 
from its excess ; while those less interesting dam- 
sels, who happened not to find any of tliis amiable 
soisibili^ in their hearls^ but thought it creditable 
to have it somewhere, fancied its seat was in the 
nerves: and here, indeed, it was easily found or 
feigned ; till a false and excessive display of feeling 
became so predominant, as to bring in question 
the actual exbtence of that true tenderness, with- 
out which, though a woman may be worthy, she 
can never be amiable. 

Fashion, then, by one of her sudden and rapid 
tarns, instantaneously struck out both real sensibility 
and the affectation of it from the standing list of fe- 
male perfections, and, by a quick touch of her magic 
wand, shifted the scene, and at once produced the 
bold and independent beauty, the intrepid female, 
the hoyden, the huntress, and the archer; the 
swinging arms, the confident address, the regi- 
mental, and the four-in-hand. Such self-compla- 
cent heroines made us ready to regret their softer 
predecessors, who had aimed only at pleasing the 
other sex, while these aspiring fair ones struggled 
for the bolder renown of rivalling them ; the pro- 
ject failed : for, whereas the former had sued for 
admiration, the latter challenged, seized, compelled 
it ; but the men, as was natural, continued to prefer 
the more modest claimant to the sturdy compe- 
titor. 

It would be well if we, who have the advantage 
of contemplating the errors of the two extremes, 

£ 2 
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were to look for truth where she is commonly to 
be found) in the plain and obvious middle patht 
equally remote from each excess; and|. while we 
bear in mind that helplessness is not delicacyi let 
us also remember that masculine manners do not 
necessarily include strength of character nor vigour 
of intellect. Should we not reflect, also, that we 
are neither to train up Amazons nor CircassianSt 
but that it is our business to form Christians ? that 
we have to educate not only rational but account- 
able beings ; ond, remembering this, should we 
not be solicitous to let our daughters learn of the 
well-taught| and associate with the well-bred ? In 
training them, should wo not carefully cultivate 
intellect) implant religion, and cherish modesty? 
Then, whatever is engaging in manners would be 
the natural result of whatever is just in sentiment 
and correct in principle ; softness would grow out 
of humility, and external delicacy would spring 
from purity of heart. Then the decorums, the 
proprieties, the elegancies, and even the graces, as 
far as they are simple, pure, and honest, would 
follow as an almost inevitable consequence; for to 
follow in the train of the Christian virtues, and 
not to take the lead of them, is the proper place 
which religion assigns to the graces. 

Whether we have. made the best use of the 
errors of our predecessors and of our own num* 
berless advantages, and whether the prevailing 
system be really consistent with sound policy, true 
taste, or Christian principle, it may be worth our 
while to enquire. 
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Would nol m sthonger be led to imagine by a 
new of the ragning mode of female ediicalioiH 
diat human life consisted of one universal hoUdi^, 
and that the grand contest between the serend 
cooqpetitors wa% who should be most eminently 
<|Qalified to excel and cany off the priae^ in the 
tarious; sliows and games which were intended to 
be eaJiibited in it? and to the exhibitors them- 
selves^ would he not be ready to a|)ply Sir Francis 
Bacon^s obsurvalion on the Olympian Yictors> that 
dKjr were so excdloit in these unnecessary things, 
diat dieir perfection must needs have been ac* 
quired by the neglect of whatever was necessary? 

What would the polished Addison, who thought 
that one great end of a ]ady*s learning to dance 
was, that die m^t know how to sit still grace* 
(uUt; what would even the jiagan historian''^ of 
the great Roman conspirator^ who could comme* 
HMNraite it among the defects of his hero's ifccam^ 
pit:siir(i mistress, ^^ that she was too good a singer 
and dancer fear a virtuous woman ; '* — what would 
lhe$i& retinett critics have said, had they lived, as 
we have done^ to see the art of dancing lifted 
into such importance^ that it caimot with any 
degree of safety be confided to one instructor; 
but a whole train of successive masters are con* 
sidered as absolutely essential to its perfection ? 
WTiat would these accurate judges of female man* 
ners have said, to see a motlest j-oung lady first 
delivered into the hands of a nulitiu^y serjeant to 
instruct her in they^nt/itiW art of nmrching ? and 

F 9 
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when this delicate acquisition is attained, to see 
her transferred to a professor, who is to teach her 
the Scotch steps; which professor, having com- 
municated his indispensable portion of this indis- 
pensable art, makes way for the professor of 
French dances ; and all, perhaps, in their turn, 
either yield to, or have the honour to co-operate 
with, a finishing master; each probably receiving 
a stipend which would make the pious curate or 
the learned chaplain rich and happy ? * 

The science of music, which used to be commu- 
nicated in so competent a degree to a young lady 
by one able instructor, is now distributed among a 
whole band. She now requires, not a master, but 
an orchestra. And my country readers would 
accuse me of exaggeration, were I to hazard enu- 
merating the variety of musical teachers who 
attend at the same time in the same family, the 
daughters of which are summoned, by at least as 
many instruments as the subjects of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, to worship the idol which fashion has set 
up. They would be incredulous were I to produce 
real instances in which the delighted mother has 
been heard to declare, that the visits of masters of 
every art, and the different masters for various 
gradations of the same art, followed each other in 
such close and rapid succession during the whole 
London residence, that her girls had not a mo- 
ment's interval to look into a book ; nor could 

* When this little work was written^ the indecent and of- 
fensive Waitz had not been added to the amusements of our 
virtuous young ladies. 
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she contrive any method to introduce one, till she 
happily devised the scheme of reading to them 
herseii^ for half an hour, while they were drawing, 
by which means no time was lost.* 

Before the evil is past redress, it will be prudent 
to reflect that in all polished countries an entire 
devotedness to the fine arts has been one grand 
source of the corruption of the women ; and so 
justly were these pernicious consequences appre- 
ciated by the Greeks, among whom these arts 
were carried to the highest possible perfection, 
that they seldom allowed them to be cultivated to 
a very exquisite degree by women of great purity 
of character. And if the ambition of an elegant 
British lady should be fired by the idea that the 
accomplished females of those polished states 
were the admired companions of the philosophers, 
the poets, the wits, and the artists of Athens ; and 
their beauty or talents, so much the favourite sub- 

* Since the first edition of this work appeared, the author 
has received from a person of great eminence the following 
statement) ascertaining the time employed in the acquisition 
of music in one instance. As a general calculation, it will 
perhaps be found to be so far from exaggerated, as to be be- 
low the truth. The statement concludes with re^iarking, 
that the individual who is the subject of it is now married to 
a man who dUliket mysic / 

Suppose your pupil to begin at six years of age, and to con- 
tinue at the average of four hours a day only, Sunday ex- 
ceptedy and thirteen days allowed for travelling annually, till 
she is eighteen, the statement stands thus: — 300 days multi. 
plied by four, the number of hours amount to 1200; that 
number multiplied by twelve, which is the number of years, 
amounts to 14,400 hours ! 

E 4 
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jects of the muse, the lyre, the pencil, and the 
chisel, that their pictures and statues furnished 
the most consummate models of Grecian art; — if, 
I say, the accomplished females of our day are 
panting for similar renown, let their modesty chas- 
tise their ambition, by recollecting that these cele- 
lebrated women are not to be found among the 
chaste wives and the virtuous daughters of the 
Aristideses, the Agises, and the Phocions; but 
that they are to be looked for among the Phrynes, 
the Laises, the Aspasias, and the Glyceras. I am 
persuaded the trulv Christian female, whatever be 
her taste or her talents, will renounce the desire 
of any celebrity when attached to impurity of 
character, with the same noble indignation with 
which the virtuous biogi'apher of the above- 
named heroes renounced any kind of fame which 
might be dishonestly attained, by exclaiming, " I 
had rather it should be said there never was a 
Plutarch, than that they should say Plutarch was 
malignant, unjust, or envious." * 

And while this corruption, brought on by an 
excessive cultivation of the arts, has contributed 
its full share to the decline of states, it has always 
furnished an infallible symptom of their impend- 
ing fall. The satires of the most penetrating and 
judicious of the Roman poets, corroborating the 
testimonies of the most accurate of their historians, 
abound with invectives against the general de- 

* No censure h levelled at the exertions of real genius, 
which is as valuable as it is rare; but at the absurdity of thai 
System which is erecting the whole tex into artists. 
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pravity of manners, introduced by the corrupt 
habits of female education. The bitterness and 
gross indelicacy of some of these satirists (too 
gross to be either quoted or referred to) make 
little against their authority in these points ; for 
how shocking must those corruptions have been, 
and how obviously offensive tlieir causes, which 
could have appeared so highly disgusting to minds 
so coarse, as not likely to be scandalised by slight 
deviations irom decency I The famous ode of 
Horace, attributing the vices and disasters of his 
degenerate country to the same cause, might, 
were it quite free from the above objections, be 
produced, I will not presume to say as an exact 
picture of the existing manners, of this country, 
but may I not venture to say, as a prophecy, the 
fulfilment of which cannot be very remote ? It 
may, however, be observed, that the modesty of 
the Roman matron, and the chaste demeanour of 
her virgin daughters, which amidst the stern vir- 
tues of the state were as imnmculate and pure as 
the honour of the Roman citizen, fell a sacrifice to 
the luxurious dissipation brought in by their 
Asiatic conquest; afler which the females were 
soon taught a complete change of character. 
They were instructed to accommodate their talents 
of pleasing to the more vitiated tastes of the other 
sex ; and began to study every grace and every 
art which might captivate the exhausteil hearts, 
and excite the wearied and capricious inclinations 
of the men ; till by a rapid and at length complete 
enervation, the Roman character lost its signa- 
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ture, and through a quick succession of slavery, 
effeminacy, and vice, sunk into that degeneracy of 
which some of the modern Italian states now 
serve to furnish a too just specimen. 

It is of the essence of human things that the 
same objects which are highly useful in their sea- 
son, measure, and degree, become mischievous in 
their excess, at other periods, and under other 
circumstances. In a state of barbarism, the arts 
are among the best reformers ; and they go on to 
be improved themselves, and improving those who 
cultivate them, till, having reached a certain point, 
those very arts which were the instruments of 
civilisation and refinement, become instruments of 
corruption and decay ; enervating and depraving, 
in the second instance, by the excess and univer- 
sality of their cultivation, as certainly as they 
refined in the first. They become agents of volup- 
tuousness. They excite the imagination ; and the 
imagination thus excited, and no longer under the 
government of strict principle, becomes the most 
dangerous stimulant of the passions ; promotes a 
too keen relish for pleasure, teaching how to mul- 
tiply its sources, and inventing new and pernicious 
modes of artificial gratification. 

May we not rank among the present corrupt 
consequences of this unbounded cultivation, the 
unchaste costume^ the impure style of dress, and 
that indelicate statue-like exhibition of the female 
figure, which by its artfiiUy disposed folds, its 
seemingly wet and adhesive drapery, so defines the 
form as to prevent covering itself from becoming a 
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veil ? This licentious mode, as the acute Montes- 
quieu observed on the dances of the Spartan vir- 
gins, has taught us " to strip chastity itself of 
modesty." 

May the author be allowed to address to our 

own country and our own circumstances, to both 

of which they seem peculiarly applicable, the spirit 

of that beautiful apostrophe of the most polished 

poet of antiquity to the most victorious nation? 

'* Let us leave to the inhabitants of conquered 

comhies the praise of carrying to the very highest 

degree of perfection sculpture and the sister arts ; 

but let this country direct her own exertions to the 

art of governing mankind in equity and peace, of 

showing mercy to the submissive, and of abasing 

the proud among surrounding nation." * 

* Let me not be suspected of bringing into any sort of 
comparison the gentleness of British government with the 
rapacity of Roman conquests, or the tyrannical principles of 
Roman dominion. To spoil, to butcher, and to commit 
every kind of violence, they call, says one of the ablest of 
their historians, by the lying name of government, and when 
they have spread a general desolation they call it peace, f 

With such dictatorial, or as we might now read, directorial 
inquisitors, we can have no point of contact ; and if I have 
applied the servile flattery of a delightful poet to the purpose of 
English happiness, it was only to show wherein true national 
grandeur consists, and that every country pays too dear a 
price for those arts and embellishments of society, which en« 
danger the loss of its morals and manners. 

t Tacitus's Life of Agricola, speech of Galgacus to his 
soldiers. 
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CHAP. Ill- 

KXTKKNAL IMPROVBMBNT. — CHILI>IIXK*8 BALLS.— 

PHBNCIi UOVBBNBSi^XS. 

LasT me TtoC> however^ be misunderstood. The 
cu:$tum8 which Ki^^iou has established, when they 
are not in op(^>usittou to what is right, when they 
are not hostile to virtue^ should unquestionably be 
pursueil in the education of ladies. Piety main- 
tains no natural war with elegance^ and Christi* 
anity would be no gainer by making her disciples 
unaniiable. Keligion does not forbid that the ex- 
terior be made to a certain degree the object of 
attention. But the adniiratiou bestowed, the sums 
expended, and the time lavished on arts, which 
add little to the intrinsic vtUue of life, should have 
liuiitations. While these arts should be admired, 
let them not be admireil above their just value ; 
while they are practiseil, let it not be to the exclu- 
sion of higher employments ; while they are culti- 
vated, let it be to anmse leisure, not to engross life. 
But it happens unfortunately, that to ordinary 
observers, the girl who is really receiving the worst 
Instruction often makes the best figure ; while in 
the more correct but less ostensible education, the 
deep and sure foundations, to which the edifice 
will owe its strength and stability, lie out of sight 
The outward accomplishments have the danger- 
ous advantage of addressing themselves more im- 
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mediately to the'senses, and, of course, meet every 
where with those who can in some measure ap- 
preciate as well as admire them ; for all can see 
and hear, but all cannot scrutinise and discri- 
minate. External acquirements, too, recommend 
themselves the more because they are more rapidly, 
as well as more visibly, progressive; while the 
mind is led on to improvement by slow motions 
and imperceptible degrees ; while the heart must 
now be admonished by reproof, and now allured 
by kindness : its liveliest advances being suddenly 
impeded by obstinacy, and its brightest prospects 
often obscured by passion ; it is slow in its acqui- 
sitions of virtue, and reluctant in its approaches to 
piety ; and its progress, when any progress is made, 
does not obtrude itself on vulgar observation. The 
unruly and turbulent propensities of the mind are 
not so obedient to the forming hand, as defects of 
manner or awkwardness of gait. Often when we 
fancy that a troublesome passion is completely 
crushed, we have the mortification to find that we 
have " scotch'd the snake, not killed it." One evil 
temper starts up before another is conquered. The 
subduing hand cannot cut off the ever-sprouting 
heads so fast as the prolific Hydra can reproduce 
them, nor fell the stubborn Antaeus so often as he 
can recruit his strength, and rise in vigorous and 
repeated opposition. 

Hired teachers are also under a disadvantage 
resembling tenants at rack-rent ; it is their interest 
to bring in an immediate revenue of praise and 
profi^U i^nd, for the sake of a present rich crop, 
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diose who are not strictly conscientiousi do not 
care how much the ground is impoverished for 
future produce. But parents who are the lords of 
the soil must look to })ermanent value^ and to con- 
tinued fruitfulness. The best effects of a careful 
education are often very remote ; they are to be 
discovered in future scenes, and exhibited in as yet 
untried connections. Every event of life will be 
putting the heart into fresh situations, and making 
new demands on its prudence, its firmness, its in* 
tegrity, or its forbearance. Those whose business 
it is to form and model it, cannot foresee these 
contingent situations specifically and distinctly; 
yet, as far as human wisdom will allow, they must 
enable it to prepare for them all by general princi- 
ples, correct habits, and an unremitted sense of 
dependence on the Great Disposer of events. As 
the soldier must learn and practise all his evolu- 
tions, though he do not know on what service his 
leader may command him, by what particular foe 
he shall be most assailed, nor what mode of attack 
the enemy may employ, so must the young Chris- 
tian militant be prepared by previous discipline for 
actual duty. 

But the contrary of all this is the case with ex- 
ternal acquisitions. The master, ft is his interest, 
will industriously instruct his young pupil to set 
all her improvements in the most immediate and 
conspicuous point of view. To attract admiration 
is the great principle sedulously inculcated into 
her young heart, and is considered as the funda- 
mental maxim ; and, perhaps, if we were required 
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to condense the reigning system of the brilliant 
education of a lady into an aphorism, it might be 
comprised in this short sentence. To allure and to 
shine. This system, however, is the fruitful germ, 
from which a thousand yet unborn vanities, with 
all their multiplied ramifications, will spring. A 
tender mother cannot but feel an honest triumph 
in contemplating those talents in her daughter, 
which will necessarily excite admiration ; but she 
will also shudder at the vanity that admiration may 
excite, and at the new ideas it will awaken ; and, 
startling as it may sound, the labours of a wise 
mother, anxious for her daughter's best interests, 
will seem to be at variance with those of all her 
teachers. She will, indeed, rejoice at her progress, 
but she will rejoice with trembling ; for she is fully 
aware, that if all possible accomplishments could 
be bought at the price of a single virtue, of a single 
principle, the purchase would be infinitely dear, 
and she would reject the dazzling but destructive 
acquisition. She knows that the superstructure of 
the accomplishments can be alone safely erected 
on the broad and solid basis of Christian humility : 
nay more, that as the materials of which that super- 
structure is to be composed are in themselves of 
so unstable and tottering a nature, the foundation 
must be deepened and enlarged with more abun- 
dant care, otherwise the fabric will be overloaded 
with its own ornaments, and what was intended 
only to embellish the building will prove the occa- 
sion of its fall. 

" To every thing there is a season, and a time 
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for every puriKwe uiuler heaven," said the wise 
lunn ; but he m\i\ it before ttu) invention of bavt* 
HALLS ; an invention whici) has formed a kind el 
era, ami a n\mi inauspicious one, in the annals of 
poHsheil eilucation. This modern device is a sort 
of triple conspiracy against the innocence, the 
health, and the happinetts of children, llius, by 
factitious anuittenuntts to rob them of a relbh for 
the siniple joy.s the unl>ought delights, which na» 
turally l>elong to their bUH)ming season, is like 
blotting out upring fri)ni the year. To sacrifice 
the true and proper enjoynients of sprightly and 
happy children, im to nuike them pay a dear and 
diNproportionate price for their artificial pleasures. 
They Mtep at once from the nursery to the ImII' 
roou) ; and, by a change of liabits, as new as it b 
prepoHterouN, arc thinking of dressing themselves, 
at an age when they uNcd to be dressing their 
dollN. hiMtcad of bounding with the unrestramed 
freedom of little wood-nymphs over hill and dale^ 
their cheeks fluNlicd with health, and tlieir hearts 
overflowing with liitppincMM, these f^ay little crea« 
tures are nhut up all the uuirning, demurely prac* 
tising the jmn ffvavr^ and trannucting the serious 
busineffs of ac(|uiring a new st4!p for the evening;, 
with more cont of time and (mins than it would 
have taken them to ac()uire twenty new ideas. 

^rhus they lose the amusements which properly 
belong to their smiling pericHl, and unnaturally 
anticipate those pleasures (such as they are) which 
would come in, too much of c^^urMr, on their intro- 
dtiction into fasbkmable life, 'i'he true pleasures 
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of duUhood are cheap and natural ; for every 

object teems with delight to eyes and hearts new 

to tbe enjoyment of life ; nay, the hearts of healthy 

chOdren abound with a general disposition to 

mirdi and joyfblness, even without a specific object 

to excite it; like our first parent, in the world's 

first spring when all was new, and fresh, and gay 

about bun, 

they live, and move. 
And feel that they are happier than they know. 

Only (iimish them with a few simple and harmless 
materials, and a little, but not too much, leisure, 
tod they will manu&cture their own pleasures with 
more skill, and success, and satisfaction, than they 
vill reoave fit>m all that your money can purchase, 
libeir bodily recreations should be such as will 
promote their health, quicken their activit}^, en- 
liven their spirits, whet their ingenuity, and qualify 
tbem for their mental work. But, if you b^n 
dius early to create wants, to invent gratifications, 
to multiply desires, to waken dormant sensibilities, 
to stir up hidden fires, you are studiously laying up 
for your children a store of premature caprice and 
irritability, of impatience and discontent. 

While childhood preserves its native simplicity, 
every little change is interesting, every gratification 
is a luxury. A ride or a walk, a garland of flowers 
of her own forming, a plant of her own cultivating, 
will be a delightful amusement to a child in lier 
natural state; but these harmless and interesting 
recreations will be dull and tasteless to a sophis- 
ticated little creature, nursed in such forceil, and 
vol. ▼. F 
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cofltly, and vapid pleasures* Alas I that we should 
throw away this first grand opportunity of working 
into a practical habit the moral of this important 
truth, that the chief source of human discontent b 
to be looked for, not in our real, but in our fic- 
titious wants ; not in the demands of nature) bat 
in the insatiable cravings of artificial desire 1 

When we see the growing zeal to crowd the 
midnight ball with these pretty fairies, we should 
be almost tempted to fancy it was a kind of pious 
emulation among the mothers to cure their in&nts 
of a fondness for vain and foolish pleasures^ by 
tiring them out by this premature &miliarity with 
them ; and we should be so desirous to invent an 
excuse for a practice so inexcusable, that we should 
be ready to hope that they were actuated by some- 
thing of the same principle which led the Spartans 
to introduce their sons to scenes of riot, that they 
might conceive an early disgust at vice I or, pos- 
sibly, that they imitated those Scythian modiers 
who used to plunge their new-bom infants into the 
flood, thinking none to be worth saving who could 
not stand this early struggle for their lives. The 
greater part, indeed, as it might have been ex* 
pected, perished; but the parents took comfort, 
that if many were lost, the few who escaped would 
be the stronger for having been thus exposed I 

To behold Lilliputian coquettes projecting 
dresses, studying colours, assorting ribands; mixing 
flowers, and choosing feathers ^ their Uttle hearts 
beating with hopes about partners and fears about 
rivals; to see their fresh cheeks pale after the 
midnight supper, their aching heads and unbraced 
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nerves, disqualifying the little languid beings for 
the next day's task ; and to hear the grave apology, 
"that it is owing to the wine, the crowd, die 
heated room of the last night's ball ; " all this, I 
say, would really be as ludicrous, if the mischief 
of the thing did not take off from the merriment 
of it, as any of the ridiculous and preposterous 
disproportions in the diverting travels of Captain 
Lemuel Gulliver. 

Under a just impression of the evils which we 
are sustaining from the principles and the prac- 
tices of modem France, we are apt to lose sight of 
those de^ and lasting mischiefs which so long, so 
regularly, and so systematically we have been 
importiiig from the same country, though in an- 
other form and under another government. In 
one respect, indeed, the first were the more 
formidable, because we embraced the ruin with, 
oat suspecting it; while we defeat the malignity 
of the latter, by detecting the turpitude and de- 
fending ourselves against its contagion. This is 
not the place to descant on that levity of manners, 
that contempt of the Sabbath, that fatal familiarity 
with loose principles, and those relaxed notions of 
conjugal fidelity, which have often been trans- 
planted into this country by women of fSsishion, as 
a too common effect of a long residence in a 
neighbouring nation ; but it is peculiarly suitable 
to my subject to advert to another domestic mis- 
chief derived from the same foreign extraction ; I 
mean, the risks that have been run, and the sacri- 
fices which have been made, in order to furnish 

F 2 
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our young ladies with the meanf of acquiring the 
French language in the greatest possible purity. 
Perfection in this accomplishment has been so 
long established as the supreme object, so long 
considered as the predominant excellence to which 
all other excellences must bow down, that it 
would be hopeless to attack a law whidi fiuhion 
has immutably decreed, and which has received 
the stamp of long prescription* We must, tbere- 
fivre, be contented with expressing a wish, that 
this indispensable perfection could have been 
attained at the expense of sacrifiures less important* 
It is with the greater regret I animadvert on this 
and some other prevailing practices, as they are 
errors into which the wise and respectable have^ 
through want of consideration, or rather tbrou^ 
want of firmness to resbt the tyranny of feshion, 
sometimes &llen« It has not been unusual when 
mothers of rank and reputation have been asked 
how they ventured to intrust their daughters to 
foreigners, of whose principles they knew nothing, 
except that they were Roman Catholics, to answer, 
** That they had taken care to be secure on that 
subject; for that it had been stipulated that th^ 
question of religion should never be agitated betvoeen 
the teacher and the jmpiU^ This, it must be con- 
fessed, is a most desperate remedy ; it is like starv- 
ing to death, to avoid being poisoned* And who 
can help trembling for the event of that education, 
from which religion, as &r as the governess b 
concerned, is thus formally and systematically ex- 
cluded* Surely it would not be exacting too 
much, to suggest at least that an attention no less 
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scnipuloas should be exerted to insure the cha- 
racter of our children's instructor, for piety and 
bowledge^ than is thought necessary to ascertain 
tbat she has nothing /la/ors in her dialect. 

I would rate a correct pronunciation and an 
degant phraseology at their just price, and I 
vould not rate them low; but I would not ofier 
op piety and principle as victims to sounds and 
accents. And the matter is now made more easy ; 
for whatever disgrace it might once have brought 
QD an English lady to have had it suspected from 
i^ accaat that she had the misfortune not to be 
bom in a neighbouring country, some recent 
events may serve to reconcile her to the suspicion 
of liaving been bred in her own. A country, to 
which, with all its sins, which are many, the 
whole world is looking up with envy and admira- 
tion, as the seat of true glory and of com^^arative 
happiness ! * A country, in which the exile, 
driven out by the crimes of his own, finds a home ! 
A country, to obtain the protection of which it 
was claim enough to be unfortunate ; and no im- 
pediment to have been the subject of her direst 
foe! A country, which, in this respect, humbly 
imitating the Father of compassion, when it offered 
mercy to a suppliant enemy, never conditioned for 
merit, never insisted on the virtues of the miser- 
able as a preliminary to its own bounty ! 

England ! with all thy faults I love thee still. 
• ITib was written early in the French Kcvohition. 

F 3 
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CHAR IV. 

COMPARISON OF THE MODE OF FEMALE EDUCATION 
IN THE LAST AGE WITH THE PRESENT. 

To return, however, to the subject of general 
education. We admit that a young lady may ex- 
cel in speaking French and Italian, may repeat a 
few passages from a volume of extracts ; play like 
a professor, and sing like a syren; have her 
dressing-room decorated with her own drawings, 
tables, stands, flower-pots, screens, and cabinets; 
nay, she may dance like Sempronia * herself, and 
yet we shall insist that she may have been very 
badly educated. I am far from meaning to set 
no value whatever on any or all of these qualifica- 
tions ; they are all of them elegant, and many of 
them properly tend to the perfecting of a polite 
education. These things in their measure and 
degree may be done, but there are others which 
should not be left undone. Many things are 
becoming, but " one thing is needful.** Besides, 
as the world seems to be fully apprised of the 
value of whatever tends to embellish life, there is 
less occasion here to insist on its importance. 

But, though a well-bred young lady may law- 
fully learn most of the fashionable arts, yet, let 
me ask, does it seem to be the true end of educa- 

* See Catiline's Conspiracy. 
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tion to make women of fashion dancers^ sit^erSf 
pia^ersy paMerSy adrtsseSy sctdpiorsy gilderSy twir- 
nishersy engraverSy and embroiderrrs ^ Most men are 
commonly destined to some profession, and their 
minds are cx>nsequ«itly turned each to its respeo* 
tiTe object. Would it not be strange if they were 
called out to exercise their profession, or to set up 
their trader with only a little general knowledge of 
the trades and professions of all other men, and 
without any previous d^nite iqpplication to their 
own peculiar callpg ? The profession of ladies to 
whidi the bent of ikeir instruction should be 
turned, is that of daughters, wives, mothers, and 
mistresses of femilies. They should be therefore 
trained with a view to these several conditionSf 
and be furnished with a stock of ideas, and prin- 
ciples, and qualifications, and habits, ready to be 
applied and appropriated, as occasion may de* 
mand, to each of these respective situations. For 
though the arts which merely embellish life may 
claim admiration, yet, when a man of sense comes 
to marry, it is not merely a creature who can painty 
and play, and sing, and draw, and dress, and dance ^ 
it is a being who can comfort and counsel him; 
one who can reason, and reflect, and feel, and 
judge, and discourse, and discriminate ; one who 
can assist him in his affaii^s, lighten his cares, 
soothe his sorrows, purify his joys, strenghen his 
principles, and educate his children. 

Almost any ornamental acquirement is a good 
thing, when it is not the best thing a woman has ; 
and talents are admirable when not made to stand 

F 4 
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proxy for virtues. The writer of these pages is 
intimately acquainted with several ladies, who, ex- 
celling most of their sex in the art of music, but 
exoelling them also in prudence and piety, find 
little leisure or temptation, amidst the delights 
and duties of a large and lovely family, for the 
exercise of this charming talent : they regret that 
so much of their own youth was wasted in ac- 
quiring an art which can be turned to so little 
account in married life, and are now conscientiously 
restricting their daughters in the portion of time 
allotted to its acquisition. 

Far be it from me to discourage the cultivation 
of any existing talent; but may it not be ques- 
tioned of the fond believing mother, whether 
talents, like the spirits of Owen Glendower, 
though conjured by parental partiality with ever 
so loud a voice. 

Yet will they come when you do call for them ? 

That injudicious practice, therefore, cannot be 
too much discouraged, of endeavouring to create 
talents which do not exist in nature. That their 
daughters shall learn everjj thing is so general a 
maternal maxim, that even unborn daughters, of 
whose expected abilities and conjectured faculties, 
it is presumed, no very accurate judgment can 
previously be formed, are yet predestined to this 
universality of accomplishments. This compre- 
hensive maxim, thus almost universally brought 
into practice, at once weakens the general powers 
of the mind, by drawing off its strength into too 
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great a variety of directions; and cuts up time 
into too many separate portions, by splitting it 
into such an endless multiplicity of employments. 
I know that I am treading on tender ground, but 
I cannot help thinkings that the restless pains we 
take to cram up every little vacuity of life, by 
crowding one new thing upon another, rather 
creates a thirst for novelty than knowledge ; and 
is but a well-disguised contrivance to anticipate 
the keeping us in after-life more effectually from 
conversing with ourselves. The care taken to 
prevent tfinui is but a creditable plan for pro- 
moting self-ignorance. We run from one occu- 
pation to another (I speak of those arts to which 
little intellect is applied), with a view to lighten 
the pressure of time ; above all, we fly to them to 
save us from our own thoughts ; we fly to them to 
rescue us from ourselves; whereas, were we 
thrown a little more on our own hands, we might 
at last be driven, by way of something to do, to 
try to get a little more acquainted with our own 
hearts. But it is only one part of the general 
inconsistency of the human character, that with 
the person of all others we best love, we least like 
to converse and to form an intimacy, — I mean 
ourselves. But though our being less absorbed 
by this busy trifling, which dignifies its inanity 
with the imposing name of occupation, might 
render us somewhat more sensible of the tedium 
of life ; yet might not this very sensation tend to 
quicken our pursuit of a better? For an awful 
thought here suggests itself. If life be so long 
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that we are driven to set at work every engine to 
pass away the tediousness of time, how shall we 
do to get rid of the tediousness of eternity, —-'an 
eternity in which not one of the acquisitions which 
life has been exhausted in acquiring will be of the 
least use? Let not, then, the soul be starved by feed- 
ing it on such unsubstantial aliment, for the mind 
can be no more nourished by these empty husks 
than the body can be fed with ideas and principles. 
Among the boasted improvements of the present 
age, none affords more frequent matter of peculiar 
exultation, than the manifest superiority in the 
employments of the young ladies of our time over 
those of the good housewives of the last century. 
It is matter of general triumph that they are at 
present employed in learning the polite arts, or in 
acquiring liberal accomplishments; while it is 
insisted that their forlorn predecessors wore out 
their joyless days in adorning the mansion-house 
with hideous hangings of sorrowful tapestry and 
disfiguring tent-stitch. Most cheerfully do I allow 
to the reigning modes their just claim of boasted 
superiority, for certainly there is no piety in bad 
taste. Still, granting all the deformity of the ex- 
ploded ornaments, one advantage attended them : 
the walls and floors were not vain of their deco- 
rations ; and it is to be feared that the little per- 
son sometimes is. The flattery bestowed on the 
obsolete employments, for probably even thei/ had 
their flatterers, furnished less aliment to selfish- 
ness, and less gratification to vanity ; and the oc- 
cupation itself was less likely to impair the delicacy 
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and modesty of the sex, than the exquisite culti* 
▼adoD of personal accomplishments or personal 
decorations ; and every mode which keeps down 
varn^ and keeps back se^y has at least a moral 
use. For while we admire the rapid movement 
erf* the el^ant fingers of a young lady busied in 
wiH^ing or painting her ball-dresS) we cannot help 
suspecting that her alacrity may be a little stimu- 
lated by the animating idea hxm very well she shall 
look in it. Nor was the industrious matron of 
Ithaca more soothed at her solitary loom with the 
sweet reflection that by her labour she was grati* 
fying her filial and conjugal feelings, than the in- 
dustrious but pleasure-loving damsel of Britain is 
gratified by the anticipated admiration which her 
ingenuity is procuring for her beauty. 

Might not this propensity be a little checked, 
and an interesting feeling be combined with her 
industry, were the fmr artist habituated to exer- 
cise her skill in adorning some one else rather 
than herself? For it will add no lightness to the 
lightest head, nor vanity to the vainest heart, to 
solace her labours in reflecting, how exceedingly 
the gown she is working will become her mother. 
This su^estion, trifling as it may seem, of habi- 
tuating young ladies to exercise their taste and 
devote their leisure, not to the decoration of their 
own persons, but to the service of those to whom 
they are bound by every tender tie of love and 
duty, would not only help to repress vanity, but, by 
thus associating the idea of industry with that of 
filial tenderness, would promote, while it gratified. 
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some of the best affections of the heart The 
Romans (and it is mortifying on the subject of 
Christian education to be driven so often to refer 
to the superiority of pagans) were so well aware 
of the importance of keeping up a sense of family 
fondness and attachment by the very same means 
which promoted simple and domestic employment^ 
that no citizen of note ever appeared in public in 
any garb but what was spun by his wife and 
daughter ; and this virtuous fashion was not con- 
fined to the early days of republican severity, but 
even in all the pomp and luxury of imperial power, 
Augustus preserved in his own family this sim- 
plicity of primitive manners. 

Let me be allowed to repeat, that I mean not 
with preposterous praise to descant on the igno- 
rance or the prejudice of past times, nor absurdly 
to regret that vulgar system of education which 
rounded the little circle of female acquirements 
within the limits of the sampler and the receipt- 
book. Yet if a preference almost exclusive was 
then given to what was merely useful, a prefer- 
ence almost equally exclusive also is now assigned 
to what is merely ornamental. And it must be 
owned, that if the life of a young lady, formerly, 
too much resembled the life of a confectioner, it 
now too much resembles that of an actress ; the 
morning is all rehearsal, and the evening is all 
performance. And those who are trained in this 
regular routine, who are instructed in order to be 
exhibited, soon learn to feel a sort of impatience 
in those societies in which their kind of talents 
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are not likely to be brought into play ; tlie task 
of an auditor becomes dull to her who has been 
used to be a performer. Esteem and kindness 
become but cold substitutes to one who has been 
fed on plaudits, and pampei*ed with acclamations; 
and the excessive commendation whicli the visitor 
is expected to pay for his entertainment not only 
keeps alive the flame of vanity in the artist by con- 
stant fuel, but is not seldom exacted at a price 
which a veracity at all strict would grudge. The 
misfortune is, when a whole circle are oblige<l to 
be competitors who shall flatter most, it is not 
easy to be at once very sincere and very civil. 
And unfortunately, while the age is become so 
knowing and so iastidious, that if a young lady 
does not play like a public performer, no one 
thinks her worth attending to ; yet, if she does so 
excel, some of the soberest of the admiring circle 
feel a strong alloy to their pleasure, on reflecting 
at what a vast expense of time this perfection must 
probably have been acquired.* 

The study of the fine arts, indeed, is forced on 
young persons, with or without genius, fashion, 
as was said before, having swallowed up that dis- 
tinction, to such excess, as to vex, fatigue, and 

* That accurate judge of the human heart, Madame de 
Maintenon, was so well aware of the danger resulting from 
some kinds of excellence, that afler the young ladies of the 
court of Louis Quatorze had distinguished themselves by the 
performance of some dramatic pieces of Racine, when her 
friends told her how admirably they had played their parts ; 
** Yes," answered this wise woman, •* so admirably that they 
shall never play again." 
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ttttue dkwiy ai^ Mtttt 4t^ dbef bccMoe free ageoti^ 
ii0 f/tfMtfkfit ^i Midb toiwcniiBff <i nwiirp iit f t i fr r 
WlHik bf tl«» iwcmiiMf cmapolikw still moie 
pfrMJckuwii cJbtti jirt oftai p rod u ced on Aaie who 
ncUniSy fWMiMsi* gam*; fer flie mtvml cooftaoi 
f^tfernKy in five nittd to ll)wt paHic perfimiMnicc 
<br wUdb llnef are iiedakwiif cnllmrtiiig iim 
UitstA t»aiU» due Mune piiBfkwn of eofj^ YMiityf 
md CMnpttitioo in dM; dUcttMrti twiftw tffPi^ M 
n^^be Mippafttd to ffimohre pfofrwrkinri oan- 
didbtoK IbfT fkoie mkl profit at pnlilic guiei and 
thttrtriful f^bfbHwHr k Uitf cnmlaliofiy if thif 
npirit of rhrjilij^ is Uitf honipeT afier poUic praife^ 
ibe temper wUcb pradeot pareou would iHdi to 
txait mkl (oUtr? Bender in ati^ erent the 
iiiftiie ift not f^vtmniAe : if die yomig performers 
lire timid, tbey diigmce tbemidYes and distrew 
ibd r frietMb ; if coaragecwfy tbeirboldiiessoflSnids 
Ktill more than tbeir had peribrmaiice. Shall tbey 
Uien be miudknuly brought into situadixis in which 
failure discredits and success disgusts ? 

May I venture, without being accused of pe- 
dantry, to conclude this chapter with another 
reference to ancient and pagan examples? The 
Hebrews, Egyptians, and Greeks believed that 
they could more effectually teach their youth max- 
ims of virtue, by calling in the aid of music and 
poetry, lliese maxims, therefore, they put into 
iternenf nnd these verses were set to the most 
popular and simple tunes, which the children 
sang, llius was their love of goodness excited by 
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the very instruments of their pleasure; and the 
senses, the taste, and the imagination, as it were, 
pressed into the service of religion and morals. 
Dare I appeal to Christian parents, if these arts 
are commonly used by them, as subsidiary to re- 
ligion and to a system of morals much more worthy 
of every ingenious aid and association, which might 
tend to recommend them to the youthful mind? 
Dare I appeal toXhristian parents whether music, 
which fills up no trifling portion of their daughters' 
time, does not fill it without any moral end, or 
even without any specific object ? Nay, whether 
some of the favourite songs of polished societies 
are not amatory, are not Anacreontic, more than 
quite become the modest lips of innocent youth 
and delicate beauty ? 
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CHAP. V. 

ON THE RELIGIOUS EMPLOYMENT OF TIME. — ON 
THE MANNER IN WHICH HOLIDAYS ARE PASSED. 
— SELFISHNESS AND INCONSIDERATION CONSIDER- 
ED. — DANGERS ARISING FROM THE WORLD. 

There are many well-disposed parents, who, while 
they attend to these fashionable acquirements, do 
not neglect to iniiise religious knowledge into the 
minds of their children ; and having done this, are 
but too apt to conclude that they have done all, 
and have fully acquitted themselves of the im- 
portant duties of education. For having, as they 
think, sufficiently grounded their daughters in re- 
ligion, they do not scruple to allow them to spend 
almost the whole of their time exactly like the 
daughters of worldly people. Now, though it be 
one great point gained, to have imbued their young 
minds with the best knowledge, the work is not, 
therefore, by any means accomplished. " What 
do ye more than others?" is a question which, in 
a more extended sense, religious parents must be 
prepared to answer. 

Such parents should go on to teach children 
the religious use of time, the duty of consecrating 
to God every talent, every faculty, every posses- 
sion, and of devoting their whole lives to his glory. 
People of piety should be more peculiarly on their 
guard against a spirit of idleness, and a slovenly 
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halntual wasting of time; because this practice, by 
not assuming a palpable shape of guilt, carries 
little alarm to the conscience. Even religious 
characters are in danger on this side; for, not 
allowing themselves to follow the world in its 
excesses and diversions, they have, consequently, 
more time upon their hands ; and instead of dedi- 
cating the time so rescued to its true purposes, 
they sometimes make, as it were, compensation to 
themselves for their abstinence from dangerous 
places <^ public resort, by an habitual frivolous* 
ness at home, by a superabundance of unprofitable 
small-talk, idle reading, and a quiet and dull frit- 
tering away of time. Their day, perhaps, has 
been more free troia actual evil ; but it will often 
be discovered to have been as unproductive as that 
of more worldly characters ; and they will be found 
to have traded to as little purpose with their Mas- 
ter's talents. But a Christian must take care to 
keep his conscience peculiarly alive to the unap- 
parent, though formidable perils of unprofitable- 
ness. 

To these, and to all, the author would earnestly 
recommend to accustom their children to pass at 
once firom serious business to active and animated 
recreation: they should carefiilly preserve them 
from those long and torpid intei-vals between both, 
diat languid indolence and spiritless trifling, that 
merely getting rid of the day without stamping on 
it any d^aracters of active goodness or of intellec- 
tual profit, that inane drowsiness which wears out 
such large portions of life in both young and old. 

VOL. V. G 
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It has, indeed, passed into an aphorism, that acti- 
vity is necessary to virtue, even among those who 
are not apprised that it b also indispensable to 
happiness. Yet so far are many parents from being 
sensible of this truth, that vacations from school 
are not merely allowed, but appointed, to pass 
away in wearisome sauntering and indeterminate 
idleness; and this is done through erring tender- 
ness, by way of converting the holidays into plea- 
sure ! Nay, the idleness is specifically made over 
to the child's mind, as the strongest expression of 
the fondness of the parent ! A dislike to learning 
is thus systematically excited, by preposterously 
erecting indolence into a reward for application ! 
and the promise of doing nothing is held out as the 
strongest temptation, as well as the best recom- 
pense, for having done well ! 

These and such like errors of conduct arise 
from the latent, but very operative, principle of 
selfishnes. This principle is obviously promoted 
by many habits and practices seemingly of little 
importance; and, indeed, selfishness is so com- 
monly interwoven with vanity and inconsideration, 
that I have not always thought it necessary to 
mark the distinction. They are alternately cause 
and efiect, and are produced and reproduced by 
reciprocal operation ; they are a joint confederacy, 
which are mutually promoting each other's strength 
and interest ; they are united by almost inseparable 
ties, and the indulgence of either is the gratification 
of all. Ill-judging tenderness is, in fact, only a 
concealed self-love, which cannot bear to be wit- 
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ness to the uneasiness which a present disappoint- 
ment, or difficulty, or vexation, would cause to a 
darling child ; but which yet does not scruple, by 
improper gratification, to store up for it future 
miseries which the child will infallibly suffer, 
though it may be at a distant period, which the 
selfish mother does not disturb herself by antici-*' 
pating, because she thinks she may be saved the 
pain of beholding. 

Another principle, something different from this, 
though it may properly fall under the head of sel- 
fishness, seems to actuate some parents in their 
conduct towards their children ; — I mean, a certain 
slothfiilness of mind, a love of ease, which imposes 
a voluntary blindness, and makes them not choose 
to see what will give them trouble to combat. 
From the persons in question we frequently hear 
such expressions as these : — " Children will be 
children ;*' — " My children, I suppose, are much 
like those of other people," &c. Thus we may 
observe this dangerous and delusive principle fre- 
quently turning off with a smile from the first 
indications of those tempers, which, from their 
&tal tendency, ought to be very seriously taken 
up. I would be understood now as speaking to 
conscientious parents, who consider it as a general 
da^ to correct the faults of their children, but 
who, from this indolence of mind, are extremely 
backward in discovering such faults, and are not 
very well pleased when they are pointed out by 
others. Such parents will do well to take notice, 
that whatevei* they consider it is a duty to correct^ 

G 2 
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must be equally a duty to endeavour tojbid out. 
And this indolent love of ease is the more to be 
guarded against, as it not only leads parents into 
erroneous conduct towards their children, but is 
peculiarly dangerous to themselves. It is a fimlt 
frequently cherished from ignorance of its real 
character; for, not bearing on it the strong fea- 
tures of deformity which mark many other vices, 
but, on the contrary, bearing some resemblance to 
virtue, it is irequently mistaken for the Christian 
graces of patience, meekness, and forbearance, than 
which nothing can be more opposite ; these pro- 
ceeding from the Christian prindple of self-denial» 
the other from self-indulgence. 

In this connection may I be permitted to 
remark on the practice at the tables of many 
&milies when the children are at home (or the 
holidays? Every delicacy is forced upom them, 
with the tempting remark, ** that they cannot have 
this or that dainty at schooL^' They are indulged 
in irr^ular hours for the same motive, ** because 
they cannot have that indulgence at sdiooL** 
Thus the natural seeds of idleness, sensuality, and 
sloth, are at once cherished, by oonvertiiig the 
periodical visit at home into a season of intem- 
perance, late hours, and exemption from learning* 
So that children are habituated, at an age wboi 
lasting associations are formed in the mind, to 
connect the idea of study with that of hardship, of 
happiness with gluttony, and of pleasure with 
loitering, feasting, or sleeping. Would it not be 
better, would it not be kinder, to make them com- 
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bine the deUgbtful idea of bomc^with the grati- 
fication of the social affections, the fondness of 
maternal love^ the kindness, and warmth, and 
confidence of the sweet domestic attachments, 

■ And all the charities 
Of father, son, and brother ? 

I will venture to say, that those listless and 
▼acant di^s when the thoughts have no precise 
otgect; when the imaginaticxi has nothing to 
shape; when industry has no definitive pursuit; 
when the mind and the body have no exercise, 
and the ingenuity has no acquisition either to 
anticipate or to enjoy, are the longest, the duUestf 
and the least happy, which children of spirit and 
genins ever pass. Yes ! it b a few short but keen 
and lively intervals of animated pleasure, snatched 
fix>m between the successive labours and duties of 
a well-ordered, busy day, looked forward to with 
hope, enjoyed with taste, and recollected without 
remorse, which, both to men and to children, 
yield the truest portions of enjoyment. O snatch 
your offspring fi'om adding to the number of those 
objects of supreme commiseration, who seek their 
happiness in doing nothing I The animal may be 
gratified by it, but the man is degraded. Life is 
but a short day ; but it is a working day. Activity 
may lead to evil ; but inactivity cannot be led to 

good« 

Young ladies should also be accustomed to set 
apart a fixed portion of their time, as sacred to 

o S 
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the poor^, whether in relieving, instructing or 
working for them; and the performace of this 
duty must not be left to the event of contingent 
circumstances, or the operation of accidental im- 
pressions ; but it must be established into a prin- 
ciple, and wrought into a habit A specific 
portion of the day must be allotted to it, on which 
no common engagement must be allowed to in- 
trench. Those periods of time, which are not 
stated, are seldom turned to their proper use ; and 
nothing short of a regular plan, which must, how- 
' ever, be sometimes made to give way to circum- 
stances, insures the conscientious discharge of any 
duty. This will help to furnish a powerful 
remedy for that selfishness whose strong holds 
(the truth cannot be too often repeated) it is the 
grand business of Christian education perpetually 
to attack. If we were but aware how much 
better it makes ourselves to wish to see others 
better, and to assist in making them so, we should 
find that the good done would be of as much im- 

• It would be a noble employment, and well becoming the 
tenderneM of their sex, if ladies were to consider the super- 
intendence of the poor as their immediate office. They arc 
peculiarly fitted for it; for from their own habits of life they 
are more intimately acquainted with domestic wants than the 
other sex ; and in certain instances of sickness and suffering 
peculiar to themselves, they should be expected to have more 
sympathy; and they have obviously more leisure. There is 
a certmn religious society, distinguished by simplicity of dress, 
manners, and language, whose poor are perhaps better taken 
care of than any other ; and one reason may be, that they are 
immediately under the inspection of the women. 
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portanoe by the habit of doing good, which it 
would indoce in oar own minds, as by its bene- 
ficial eflfects on the objects of our kindness.* 

In what relates to pecuniary boim^ it will be 
requiring of youi^ persons a very small sacrifice, 
if yon teadi them merely to give that money to 
die poor which properly belongs not to the child 
bet to the parent; this sort of chari^ commonly 
sobtracts little from their own pleasures, especially 
when what they have bestowed is immediately 
made up to tbem as a reward fen: their little fit of 
generosity. Tliey wiU, on this plan, soon learn to 
give not <»ly for praise but for profit. The sacri- 
fice of an orange to a little giri, or a feather to a 
great one, given at the expense of their own 
gratificatkm, would be a better lesson of charity 
on its right ground, than a considerable sum of 
money to be presently replaced by the parent. 
And it would be habituating them early to com- 
bine two ideas which ought never to be separated, 
— <jiarity and self-denial. 

As an antidote to sdfishness, as well as to pride 
and indolence, they should also very early be 
taught to perform all the little offices in their 

* In addition to the instruction of the mdhridaal poor, 
«mI the supermtendence of diarity scho<^ ladies might be 
highly osefiil in assisting the parochial clergy in the adoption 
of that excellent plan for the instruction of the ignorant sug- 
gested by the Bishop of Durham in his last admirable charge 
to his clergy. It is with pleasure the author is enabled 
to add, diat the scheme has actually been adopted with good 
dfect in that extensive diocese. 
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power for themselves : they should be accustomed 
not to be insolently exercising their supposed 
prerogative of rank and wealth, by calling for 
servants where there is no real occasion; above 
ally they should be accustomed to consider the 
domestics' hours of meals and rest as almost 
sacred, and the golden rule should be practically 
and uniformly enforced, even on so trifling an 
occasion as ringing a bell through mere wanton* 
ness, or self-love, or pride. 

To check the growth of inconsiderateness, 
young ladies should early be taught to discharge 
their little debts with punctuality. They should 
be made sensible of the cruelty of obliging trades* 
people to call often for the money due to them ; 
and of hindering and detaining those whose time 
is the source of their subsistence, under pretence 
of some frivolous engagement, which ought to be 
made to bend to the comfort and advantage of 
others. They should conscientiously allow suffi* 
cient time for the execution of their orders ; and, 
with a Christian circumspection, be careful not to 
drive work-people, by needless hurry, into losing 
their rest, or breaking the Sabbath. I have 
known a lady give her gown to a mantua-maker on 
the Saturday night, to whom she would not for 
the world say, in so many words, ^^ You must work 
through the whole of Sunday," while she was vir- 
tually compelling her to do so, by an injunction 
to bring the gown home finished on the Monday 
morning, on pain of her displeasure. To these 
hardships numbers are continually driven by 
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good-natured but Inconsiderate employers. As 
these pet^ exactions of inconsideration furnish also 
a constant aliment to selfishness, let not a desire 
to counteract them be considered as leading to 
too minute details: nothing is too frivolous for 
aaimadversion» whidi tends to fix a bad habit in 
the superior, or to wound the feelings of the 
dependant. 

Would it not be turning those political doc* 
trines, which are now so warmly agitated, to a 
truly moral account, and give the best practical 
answer to the popular declamations, on the in- 
equality of human conditions, were the rich care- 
fully to instruct their children to soften that in* 
evitEdile inequality by the mildness and tenderness 
of their behaviour to their inferiors ? This dis- 
pensation of God, which excites so many sinful 
murmurs, would, were it thus practically im- 
proved, tend to establish the gloi*y of Uiat Being 
who is now so often charged with injustice; for 
God himself is covertly attacked in many of the 
iuvectives against laws, governments, and the sup- 
posed arbitrary and unjust disproportion of ranks 
and riches. 

Thb dispensation, thus properly improved, 
woidd at once call into exercise the generosity, 
kindness, and forbearance of the sui)erior; and 
the patience, resignation, and gratitude of the in- 
ferior: and thus, while we were vindicating the 
wajfi of Providence, we should be accomplishing 
his plauy by bringing into action those virtues of 
both classes, which would have had little exercise 
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had there been no inequality in station and for" 
tune. Those more exalted persons who are so 
zealously contending for the privileges of rank and 
power, should never lose sight of the religious 
duties and considerate virtues which the possession 
of rank and power imposes on themselves ; duties 
and virtues which should ever be inseparable from 
those privileges. As the inferior classes have little 
real right to complain of laws in this respect, let 
the great be watchful to give them as little cause 
to complain of manners. In order to this, let them 
carefiiUy train up their children to supply by in- 
dividual kindness those cases of hardship which 
laws cannot reach ; let them obviate, by an active 
and well-directed compassion, those imperfections 
of which the best constructed human inistitutions 
must unavoidably partake; and, by the exercise 
of private bounty, early inculcated, soften those 
distresses which can never come under the cog- 
nisance of even the best government Let them 
teach their offspring, that the charity of the rich 
should ever be subsidiary to the public provision 
in those numberless instances to which the most 
equal laws cannot apply. By such means every 
lesson of politics may be converted into a lesson of 
piety ; and a spirit of condescending love might 
win over some, whom a spirit of invective will only 
inflame. 

Among the instances of negligence into which 
even religiously disposed parents and teachers are 
apt to fall, one is, that they are not sufficiently 
attentive in finding interesting employment for the 
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Sunday. They do not make a scruple of some- 
times allowing their children to fill up the intervals 
of public worship with their ordinary employments 
and common school-exercises. They are not aware 
that they are training their offspring to an early 
and a systematic pro&nation of the Sabbath by this 
custom ; for to children, their tasks are their busi- 
ness; to them a French or Latin exercise is as 
serious an occupation as the exercise of a trade or 
profession is to a man ; and if they are allowed to 
think the one right no^ they will not be brought 
hereafter to think that the other is wrong; for the 
opinions and practices fixed at this important 
season are not easily altered ; and an early habit 
becomes rooted into an inveterate prejudice. By 
this oversight, even the friends of religion may be 
contributing eventually to that abolition of the 
Lord's day, so devoutly wished and so indefatigably 
laboured after by its enemies, as the desired pre- 
liminary to the destruction of whatever is most 
dear to Christians. What obstruction would it 
offer to the general progress of youth, if all their 
Sunday exercises, which, with reading, composing, 
transcribing, and getting by heart, might be ex- 
tended to an entertaining variety, were adapted to 
the peculiar nature of the day ? 

Those whose own spirits and vigour of mind are 
exhausted by the amusements of the world, and 
who, therefore, grow faint and languid under the 
continuance of serious occupation, are now aware 
how different the -case is with lively young people, 
whose spring of action has not been broken by 
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habUuftl iiululgenca* They ar% not nirara that a 
firm and welUdLieipUnad intollact wantof compara* 
tively« little amusement. The mere cbange from 
one book to another ui a relief almodt amounting 
to pleaffure: but then the variation muit be ju* 
diciouiily made, io that to novelty muat be §u^ 
peradded comparative amusement; that ia, the 
gradation ihould be made from the more to the km 
serious book. If care be thus taken that greater 
exertion of the mental powers shall not be re* 
quiredf whent through length of applicatk>n« there 
is less ability or disposition to exert them ; aucb a 
ivelUordered distinction will produce on the mind 
nearly tlie same effect as a new employment 

It is not meant to impose on them such rigorous 
study as shall convert the day they should be 
tau^it to lovei into a day of burdens and bard* 
shipSf or to abrklge tliem of such innocent enjoy* 
ments as are compatible with a season of holy rest* 
It is intended merely to suggest that there should 
be a marked distinction in the nature of their em- 
ploynu»nts and studies ; for on the observance or 
neglect of this« as was before observed, theur future 
notions and principles will in a good degree be 
formed. The Gospel, in rescuing the Iu:)rd's day 
from the rigorous bondoge of the Jewish sabbatbf 
never lessened the obligation to keep it holy, nor 
meant to sanction any secular occupation.* Chris* 
tianity, in lightening its austerities, has not defeated 

* The strongest proof of this observation is tiie conduct (d 
the Arst Chrbdans, who had their huiructlonf hnmedistdy 
Uom ibs ftiKMtles, 
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tfae end of its institiiticm ; in purifying its spirit, it 
has not abolished its object. 

Though the author, chiefly writing with a view 
to domestic instruction, has purposely avoided en- 
tering on the disputed question, whether a school 
or home education be best; -^ a question which, 
perhaps, must generally be decide by the state 
of the individual home and the state of the indi- 
vidual school ; — yet she b^ leave to suggest one 
remark, which peculiarly belongs to a school-edu- 
cation; namely, the general habit of converting 
the Sunday into a visiting day, by way of gaining 
time; as if the impropriate instructions of the 
Lord's day were the cheapest sacrifice which could 
be made to pleasure. Even in those schools, in 
which religion is considered as an indispensable 
part of instruction, this kind of instruction is al- 
most exclusively limited to Sundays : how then are 
girls ever to make any progress in this most im- 
portant article, if they are habituated to lose the 
religions advantages of the school, for the sake of 
having more dainties for dinner abroad? This 
remark cannot be supposed to apply to the visits 
which children make to religious parents; and, 
indeed, it only applies to those cases where the 
sdiool is a conscientious school, and the visit a 
trifling visit. 

Among other subjects which engross a good 
share of worldly conversation, one of the most 
attracting is beauty. Many ladies have often a 
random way of talking rapturously on the general 
importance and the fescinating power of beauty. 
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who are yet prudent enough to be very tinwittitig 
to let their own daughters find out they are hand- 
some* Perhaps the contrary course might be 
safer. If the little listener were not constantly 
hearing that beauty is the best gift^ she would not 
be so vain from fancying herself to be the best 
gifted. Be less solicitous^ therefore^ to concedi 
irom her a secret^ which^ with all your watchful* 
ness^ she will be sure to find out^ without your 
telling ; but rather seek to lower the general value 
of beauty in her estimation. Use your dau^ter 
in all things to a different standard from that of 
the world. It is not by vulgar people and ser* 
vants only that she will be told of her being 
pretty. She will be hearing it not only from gay 
ladies^ but from grave men ; she will be hearing 
it from the whole world around her. The anti« 
dote to the present danger is not now to be 
searched for; it must be already operating; it 
must have been provided for in the foundation 
laid in the general principle she has been imbibing 
before this particular temptation of beauty came in 
question. And this general principle is an habitual 
indifference to flattery. She must have learnt not to 
be intoxicated by the praise of the world. She must 
have learnt to estimate things by their intrinsic 
worth) rather than by the world's estimatian. 
Speak to her with particular kindness and com- 
mendation of plain but amiable girls; mention 
with compassion such as are handsome bat ill 
educated ; speak casually of some who were onee 
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one thing needful, and as the atoning substitote 
for the want of all other things : profit held up mi 
the reward of virtue, and wordly estimation as the 
just and highest prize of laudable ambition ; and 
ader the very spirit of the world has been thus 
habitually infused into them all the week^ one can- 
not expect much effect from their being coldly and 
customarily told now and then on Sundays^ that 
they must not ** love the worlds nor the things of 
the world." To tell them once in seven days that 
it is a sin to gratify an appetite which you have 
been whetting and stimulating the preceding six, 
is to require from them a power of self-control, 
which our knowledge of the impetuosity of the 
passions, especially in early age, should have 
taught us is impossible. 

This is not the place to animadvert on the usual 
misapplication of the phrase, ** knowing the 
world;" which term is commonly applied, in the 
way of panegyric, to keen, designing, selfish, am- 
bitious men, who study mankind in order to turn 
them to their own account But in the true 
sense of the expression, the sense which Chrisdan 
parents would wish to impress on their children, 
to kncno the world is to know its emptiness, its 
vanity, its futility, and its wickedness. To know 
it is to despise it, to be on our guard against it; 
to labour to live above it; and in this view an ob- 
scure Christian in a village may be said to know 
the world better than a hoary courtier or wily 
politician. For how can they be said to hu/w it, 
who go on to love it, to value it, to be led captive 
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by its allureinents, to give their soul in exchange 
for its lying promises ? 

Bat while so fidse an estimate b often made in 
fashionable society of the real value of things ; 
that is, while Christianity does noi furnish the 
standard, and human opinion does,- while the 
moltiplying our desires is considered as a symp- 
tcHn of el^ance, though to subdue those desires 
is the grand criterion of religion ; while modera- 
tion is beheld as indicating a poorness of spirit, 
though to that very poverty of spirit the highest 
promise of the Cvospel is assigned ; while worldly 
wisdom is sedulously enjoined by worldly friends, 
in omtradiction to that assertion, *^ that the wis- 
dom of the world is foolishness with God ; ** while 
the praise of man is to be anxiously sought in 
opposition to that assurance, that ** The fear of 
man worketh a snare ; " while they are taught all 
the week, that " The friendship of the world " is 
the wisest pursuit; and on Sundays that ^^ it is 
enmity with God ; " while these things are so, (and 
that they are so in a good d^ree who will under- 
take to deny ?) may we not venture to affirm that 
a Christian education, though it be not an impos- 
sible, is yet a very difficult work ? 
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ON THE EARLY 70RMINO OF HABITS.— ON THE 
NECESSITY OF FORMING THE JUDGMENT TO DI- 
RECT THOSE HABITS. 

It can never be too often repeated, that one of 
the great objects of education is the forming of 
habits. I may be suspected of having recurred 
too often, though hitherto only incidentally, to 
this topic. It is, however, a topic of such imports 
ance, that it will be useful to consider it somewhat 
more in detail, as the early forming of rig^t habits 
on sound principles seems to be one of the grand 
secrets of virtue and happiness. 

The forming of any one good habit seems to 
be effected rather by avoiding the opposite bad 
habit, and resisting every temptation to the oppo- 
site vice, than by the mere occasional practice of 
the virtue required. Humility^ for instance, is less 
an act than a disposition of mind. It is not so 
much a single performance of some detached 
humble deed, as an incessant watchfulness against 
every propensity to pride. Sobriety is not a pro- 
minent ostensible thing; it evidently consbts in a 
series of negations, and not of actions. It is a 
conscientious habit of resisting every incentive to 
intemperance. — Meekness b best attained and ex- 
emplified by guarding against every tendency to 
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anger, impatiiaiGe^ and resentment — A habit of 
^fMium and application is (armed by early and 
constant TigiUnce against a trifling spirit and a 
wandering mind. — A habit oTiWms^ by watch- 
ing against the blandishments of pleasure^ the 
waste of small portions of time^ and the encroach* 
nent of small indolgences. 

Now, to stimalate us to an earnest desire of 
woridqg any or all of these habits into the minda 
of children, it will be of importance to consider 
what a Tariety of uses each of th^n involves. 

To take^ far example^ the case of moderation 
nd tanqpoance. It woidd seem, to a superficial 
observer, of no very great importance to acquire a 
Ubil of sdMoual in respea either to the de- 
gMides of deo(»tation, <Nr to the delicacies o£ the 
tables* or to the common routine of pleasure ; that 
dieie can be no occasion for an indiffisreuoe to 
luxuries harmless in themselves, and no need of 
daily moderation in those persons who are pos- 
sessed of affluenoe* and to whom, therefore^ as the 
expense is no otge^ so the forbearance is thought 
of no importance. Those acts of self-denial, I 
admit, when contemplated by themselves, iqppear 
to be of no great value, yet they assume high im- 
poitanoe^ if you consider what it is to have^ as it 
were^ dried up the spring of only one in^KNttunate 
passion ; if you reflect, after any one such conquest 
b obtained, how easily, comparativdy speakings it 
is fallowed up by others. 

How mudi future virtue and self^vemment, in 
important things, may a raotheri thereforei be 
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securing to a child, even should she always remain 
in as high a situation as she is in when the first 
foundations of this quality are laying ; but should 
any reverse of fortune take place in the daughter, 
how much integrity and independence of mind also 
may be prepared for her, by the early excision of 
superfluous desires. She, who has been trained to 
subdue these propensities, will, in all probability, 
be preserved from running into worthless company 
merely for the sake of the splendour which may be 
attached to it. She will be rescued from tlie tempt- 
ation to do wrong things, for the sake of enjoy- 
ments from which she cannot abstain. She h 
delivered from the danger of flattering those whom 
she despises ; because her moderate mind and well- 
ordered desires do not solicit indulgences, which 
could only be procured by mean compliances. For 
she will have been habituated to consider the chu' 
racier as the leading circumstance of attachment, 
and the splendour as an accident, which may or may 
not belong to it ; but which, when it does, as it is 
not a ground of merit in the possessoi^ so it b not 
to be the ground of her attachment. The habit of 
self-control, in small as well as in great things, 
involves in the aggregate less loss of pleasure than 
will be experienced by disappointments in the mind 
habitually yielding itself to the love of present in- 
dulgences, whenever those indulgences should be 
abridged or withdrawn. 

She who has been accustomed to have an early 
habit of restraint exercised over all her appetites 
and tempers, she who has been used to set bounds 
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to ber desiies as a general principle, will have 
leamed to widistMid a passion for dress and per- 
sonal ornaments; and the woman who has con- 
qnered this propensity has surmounted one of the 
most domineering temptations which assail the sex ; 
while this seemingly little circumstance, if neg^ 
iected and tlie opposite habit formed, may be the 
first sliep to every suooessive error, and every con- 
sequent distress. Those women who are ruined 
fay seduction in the lower cksses, and those who 
are made misoabk by ambitious marriages in the 
h^^ier, will be more frequently found to owe their 
misery to an ungovemed passion for dress and 
AofWj than to motives more apparently bad. An 
hdbitnal moderation in this article growing out of 
a pure selMenying principle, and not arising from 
the adfectation of a singularity, which may have 
more pride in it than others feel in the indulgence 
of any of the things which this singularity re- 
noances, includes many valuable advantages. Mo- 
desty, simplicity, humility, economy, prudence, 
liberality, diarity, are almost inseparably, and not 
very remotely, connected with an habitual victory 
over personal vanity and a turn to personal ex- 
pense. The inferior and less striking virtues are 
the smaller pearls, which serve to string and con- 
nect the great ones. 

An eariy and unremitting zeal in forming the 
mind to a habit of attention^ not only produces the 
outward expresdon of good breeding, as one of its 
incidental advantages; but involves, or rather 
creates, better qualities than itself; while vacancy 
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and inattention not only produce mlgar nuumeny 
but are usually the indicationi if not of an ordinary 
yet ofa neglected understanding. To the babitoally 
inattentive, books offer little benefit; company 
affords little improvement; while a self-imposed 
attention sharpens observation^ and creates a sptril 
of inspection and enquiry which often Ufta a com- 
mon understanding to a degree of emineoce in 
knowledge, sagacity, and usefolness, which inddent 
or n^ligent genius does not always reach. Aliabft 
of attention exercises intellect, qukkeas diseem- 
ment, multiplies ideas, enlarges the power of coo* 
bining images and comparing characters, and gives 
a &culty of picking up improvement from ciraim- 
stances the least promising; and of gaining in- 
struction from those slight but frequently recnrring 
occasbns, which the absent and the negligent turn 
to no account Scarcely any thing or person is §o 
unproductive as not to yield some fruit to the a&> 
tentive and sedulous collector of ideas. But this is 
far from being the highest praise of such a person; 
she who early imposes on herself a habit o( strict 
attention to whatever she is engaged in begins to 
wage early war with wandering thoughts, usdess 
reveries, and that disqualifying train of busy but 
unprofitable imaginations, by which the kUe are 
occupied, and the absent are absorbed She who 
keeps her intellectual powers in action studies 
with advantage herself her books, and the workL 
Whereas they, in whose undisciplined minds ra* 
grant thoughts have been suffisred to range without 
restriction on ordinary occasions, will find ikey 
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cannot easily call them home, when wanted to assist 
in higher duties. Thoughts, which are indulged 
in habitual wandering, will not be readily restrained 
in the solemnities of public worship or of private 
devotion. 

But in speaking of the necessary habits, it must 
be noticed that the habit of unremitting industry^ 
which is, indeed, closely connected with those of 
which we have just made mention, cannot be too 
early or too sedulously formed. I^t not the 
q>rjghtly and the brilliant reject industry as a 
plebeian quality, as a quality to be exercised only 
by those who have their bread to earn, or their 
fortune to make. But let them respect it, and adopt 
it as a habit to which many elevated characters 
have^ in a good measure, owed their distinction. 
The masters in science, the leaders in literature, 
l^islators and statesmen, even apostles and re- 
formers would not, at least in so eminent a-degree, 
have enlightened, converted, and astonished the 
world, had they not been eminent possessors of 
this sober and unostentatious quality. It is the 
quality to which the immortal Newton modestly 
ascribed his own vast attainments ; who, when he 
was asked by what means he had been enabled to 
make that successful progress which struck man- 
kind with wonder, replied, that it was not so much 
owing to any superior strength of genius, as to a 
habit of patient thinking, laborious attention, and 
close application. We must, it is true, in this in- 
stance, make some deductions for the humility of 
the speaker. Yet it is not over-rating its vdue, 

H 4 
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to assert that industry is the sturdy and hard- 
working pioneer, who by persevering labour re- 
moves obstructions, overcomes difficulties, clears 
intricacies, and thus facilitates the march, and aids 
the victories, of genius. 

An exact habit of economy is of the same &mily 
with the two foregoing qualities ; and, like them, 
is the prolific parent of a numerous o£&pring of 
virtues. For want of the early ingrafting of this 
practice on its only legitimate stock, — a sound 
principle of integrity, — may we not^ in too many 
instances in subsequent life, almost apply to the 
fatal effects of domestic profuseness, what Tacitus 
observes of a lavish profligacy in the expenditure 
of public money, — that an exchequer which is 
exhausted by prodigality will probably be re- 
plenished by crimes ? 

Tliose who are early trained to scrupulous punc- 
tuality in the division of time, and an exactness to 
the hours of their childish business, will have learnt 
how much the economy of time is promoted by 
habits of punctuality when they shall enter on the 
more impoitant business of life. By getting one 
employment cleared away, exactly as the succeed- 
ing employment shall have a claim to lie des- 
patched, they will learn two things; that one 
business must not trench on the time which belongs 
to another business, and to set a value on those 
odd quarters of an hour, and even minutes, which 
are so often lost between successive duties, for 
want of calculation, punctuality, and arrangement 

A habit of punctuality is perhaps one of the 
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earliest which the youtliful mind may be made 
capable of receiving ; and it is so connected with 
truth, with morals, and with the general good go* 
vemment of the mind, as to render it important 
that it should be brought into exercise on the 
smallest occasions. But I refrain from enlarging 
on this point, as it will be discussed in another 
part of this work** 

It requires perhaps still more sedulity to lay 
early the first foundation of those interior habits 
which are grounded on watchiiilness against such 
faults as do not often betray themselves by breaking 
out into open excesses; and which there would 
therefore be less discredit in indulging. It should 
more particularly make a part of the first elements 
of education, to try to infuse into the mind that 
particular principle which stands in opposition to 
those evil tempers to which the individual pupil is 
more immediately addicted. As it cannot be 
followed up too closely, so it can hardly be set 
about too early. May we not borrow an important 
illustration of this truth from the fabulous hero of 
the Grecian story? He who was one day to 
perform exploits which should fill the earth with 
his renown, began by conquering in his infancy ; 
and it was a preliminary to his delivering the world 
from monsters in his riper years, that he should set 
out by strangling the serpents in his cradle. 

It must, however,- be observed, that diligent care 
is to be exercised, that, together with the gradual 
formation of these and other useful habits^ an 

* See Chapter on Definitions. 
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adequate attention be employed to the formiog of 
the judgment ; to the framing such a sound con- 
stitution of mind as shall supply the power of 
directing all the faculties of the understanding, and 
all the qualities of the heart, to keep their proper 
places and due bounds, to observe their just pro- 
portions, and maintain their right station, relation, 
order, and dependence. 

For instance, while the young person's mind is 
trained to those habits of attention and industry 
which we have been recommending, great care 
must be used that her judgment be so enlightened 
as to enable her to form sound notions with regard 
to what is really worthy her attentive pursuit^ 
without which discriminating power, application 
would only be actively misemployed, and ardour 
and industry would but serve to lead her more 
widely from the right road of Truth. Without a 
correct judgment she would be wasting her activily 
on what was frivolous, or exhausting it on what was 
mischievous. Without that ardour and activiQr 
we have been recommending, she might only be 
"weaving spiders' webs;" with it, if destitute of 
judgment, she would be "hatching cockatrices' 

eggs-" 

Again, if the judgment be not well informed as 

to the nature and true ends of temperance, the ill- 
instructed mind might be led into a superstitious 
reliance on the merits of self-denial; and resting 
in the letter of a few outward observances, without 
any consideration of the spirit of this Christian 
virtue, might be led to infer that the kingdom of 
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beaven was the abstinence from ** meat and drink,'' 
and *' not peace, and righteousness, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost" 

The same well-ordered judgment will also be 
i*equired in superintending and regulating the habit 
of economy ; for extravagance being rather a re- 
lative than a positive term, the true art of re- 
gulating expense is not to proportion it to the 
&shion, or to the opinion or practice of others, but 
to our own station and our own cu*cum8tances. 
Aristippus being accused of extravagance by one 
who was not rich, because he had given six crowns 
for a small fish, said to him, ^ Why, what would 
you have given?" — "Twelve pence," answered 
the other. — " Then," replied Aristippus, " our 
economy is equal ; for six crowns are no more to 
me than twelve pence are to you." 

It is the more important to enlighten the judg- 
ment in this point, because so predominant is the 
control of custom and fashion, that men of unfixed 
principle are driven to borrow other people's judg- 
ment of them before they can venture to determine 
whether they themselves are rich or happy. These 
vain slaves to human opinion do not so oflen say. 
How ought I to act ? or, What ought I to spend? 
as, What does the world think I ought to do ? 
What do others think I ought to spend? 

There is also a perpetual call for the interference 
of the judgment in settling the true notion of what 
meekness is, before we can adopt the practice with- 
out falling into error. We must apprise those on 
whose minds we are inculcating this amiable virtue, 
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of the b/oad line of distinction between Christian 
meekness and that well-bred tone and gentle 
manner which passes current for it in the world. 
We must teach them, also, to distinguish between 
an humble opinion of our own ability to judge, and 
a servile dereliction of truth and principle, in order 
to purchase the poor praise of indiscriminate com- 
pliance and yielding softness. We must lead them 
to distinguish accurately between honesty and ob- 
stinacy, between perseverance and perverseness, 
between firmness and prejudice. We must con- 
vince them that it is not meekness, but baseness* 
when, through a dishonest dread of ofiending the 
prosperous, or displeasing the powerful, we forbear 
to recommend, or refuse to support, those whom 
it is our duty to recommend or to support. That 
it is selfishness and not meekness, when, throogfa 
fear of forfeiting any portion of our reputation, or 
risking our own favour with others, we refuse to 
bear our testimony to suspected worth or dis- 
credited virtue. * 

* To this criminal timidity, Madame de Maintenon, a 
woman of parts and piety, sacrificed the iogenious and amiaUe 
Racine ; whom, while she had taste enough to admire, she 
had not the generosity to defend, when the royal favour was 
withdrawn from him. A still darker cloud hangs over her 
fame, on account of the selfish neutrality she maintained in 
not interposing her good offices between the resentments of 
the King and the sufierings of the Huguenots. It is a heavy 
aggravation of her fault, that she herself had been educated 
in the faith of these persecuted people. 
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FILIAL OBEDIENCE NOT THE CHARACTER OF THE 
AGE.— -A COMPARISON WITH THE PRECEDING AGE 
IN THIS RESPECT. — THOSE WHO CULTIVATE THE 
MIND ADVISED TO STUDY THE NATURE OF THE 
SOIL. — UNPROMISING CHILDREN OFTEN MAKE 
STRONG CHARACTERS. — TEACHERS TOO APT TO 
DEVOTE THEIR PAINS ALMOST EXCLUSIVELY TO 
CHILDREN OF PARTS. 

Among the real improvements of modem times, 
and they are not a few, it is to be feared that the 
growth of filial obedience cannot be included. 
Who can forbear observing, and regretting in a 
variety of instances, that not only sons but daugh- 
ters have adopted something of that spirit of inde- 
pendence, and disdain of control, which characterise 
the times ? And is it not too generally obvious 
that domestic manners are not slightly tinctured 
with the prevailing hue of public principles ? The 
rights of man have been discussed, till wc are 
somewhat wearied with the discussion. To these 
have been opposed, as the next stage in the pro- 
gress of illumination, and with more presumption 
dian prudence, the rights of *wovian. It follows, 
according to the natural progression of human 
things, that the next influx of tliat irradiation which 
our enlighteners are pouring in upon us will illu- 
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ininate the world with grave descants on the rights 
ofyouth^ the rights of children, the rights of babies I 
This revolutionary spirit in families suggests the 
remarki that among the faults with which it has 
been too much the fashion of recent times to load 
the memory of the incomparable Milton, one of 
the charges brought agunst his private character 
(for with his political character we have here no* 
thing to do) has been, that he was so severe a 
father as to have compelled his daughters, after he 
was blind, to read aloud to him, for his sole plea- 
sure, Greek and Latin authors of which they did 
not understand a word. But this, is in fact, nothing 
more than an instance of the strict domestic regu- 
lations of the age in which Milton lived; and 
should not be brought forward as a proof of the 
severity of his individual temper. Nor, indeed, in 
any case should it ever be considered as a hard- 
ship for an affectionate child to amuse an afflicted 
parent, even though it should be attended with a 
heavier sacrifice of her own pleasure than that 
produced in the present instance.* 

* In spite of this too preyailing spirit, and at a time when, 
by an inverted state of society, sacrifices of ease and pleasure 
are rather exacted by children from parents, than required 
of parents from children, numberless instances might be ad- 
duced of filial affection truly honourable to the present 
period. And the author records with pleasure, that she has 
seen amiable young ladies of high rank conducting the steps 
of a blind but illustrious parent with true filial fondness ; and 
has often contemplated, in another family, the interesting at- 
tentions of daughters who were both hands and eyes to an in- 
firm and nearly blind fiither. It is but justice to repeat that 
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Is the author then inculcating the harsh doc* 
trine of paternal austerity ? By no means. Se- 
verity driyes the gentle spirit to artifice, and the 
nigged to despair. It generates deceit and cun- 
ning die most hopeless and batefiil in the whole 
calalogae of female fiiilings. Ungovemed anger 
in the teacher, and inability to discriminate be- 
tween venial errors and premeditated oflfence, 
though they may lead a timid creature to hide 
wrong tempers, or to conceal bad actions, will not 
help her to subdue the one or to correct the other. 
The dread of severity will drive terrified children 
to seek, not for reformation, but for impunity. A 
readiness to forgive them promotes fi:ankness ; and 
we should, above all things, encourage them to be 
frank, in order to come at their faults. They have 
not more feults for being open, they only discover 
more ; and to know the worst of the character we 
have to regulate, will enable us to make it better. 

Discipline, however, is not cruelty, and restraint 
is not severity. A discriminating teacher will ap- 
preciate the individual character of each pupil, in 
order to appropriate her management. We must 
strengtiien the feeble, while we repel the bold. 
We cannot educate by a receipt ; for, after studying 
the best rules, and after digesting them into the 
best system, much must depend on contingent cir- 
cumstances ; for that which is good may yet be in- 



tliese examples are not taken from that middle rank of life in 
which Milton lived, but from the daughters of the highest 
officen in the itate. 
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applicable. The cultivator of the human mind 
must, like the gardener, study diversities of soil, 
or he may plant diligently and water faithfully with 
little fruit. The skilful labourer knows that even 
where the surface is not particularly promising, 
there is oflen found a rough strong ground which 
will amply repay the trouble of breaking it- up; 
yet we are oflen most taken with a sofl sur&ce, 
though it conceal a shallow depth, because it pro- 
mises present reward and little trouble. But 
strong and pertinacious tempers, of which, perhaps, 
obstinacy is the leading vice, under skilful manage- 
ment oflen turn out steady and sterling characters ; 
while from sofler clay a firm and vigorous virtue 
is but seldom produced. Pertinacity is oflen prin- 
ciple, which wants nothing but to be led to its true 
object ; while the uniformly yielding, and univer- 
sally accommodating spirit is not seldom the re- 
sult of a feeble tone of morals, of a temper eager 
for praise and acting for reward. 

But these revolutions in character cannot be 
effected by mere education. Plutarch has observed, 
that the medical science would never be brought 
to perfection till poisons should be converted into 
physic. What our late improvers in natural 
science have done in the medical world, by con- 
verting the most deadly ingredients into instru- 
ments of life and health, Christianity, with a sort 
of divine alchymy, has effected in the moral world, 
by that transmutation which makes those passions 
which have been working for sin become active in 
the cause of religion. The violent temper of Saul 
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of Tarsus, which was " exceedingly mad ''against 
tie saints of God, did God see fit to convert into 
that burning leal which enabled Paul the Apostle 
to labour so unremittingly for the conversion of 
the Gentile world. Christianity, indeed, does not 
so much give us new affections or faculties, as give 
a new direction to those we already have. She 
changes that sorrow of the world which worketh 
death into ** godly sorrow which worketh repent- 
ance.** She changes our anger against the |)ersons 
we dislike into hatred of their sins. ** The fear of 
man which worketh a snare," she transmutes into 
^ that feax of God which worketh salvation." That 
religion does not extinguish the passions, but only 
alters their object, tlie animated expressions of the 
fervid Apostle confirm : — " Yea, wlmt Jear/iiliiess ; 
yea, what draring of yourselves ; yea, what i/i<//V- 
nation ; yea, what Jear ; yea, what xjehement de^ 
Sire : yea, what zeal ; yea, what reirnge,*' * 

Thus, by some of the most troublesome passions 
of our nature being converted by the blessing of 
God on a religious education to the side of virtue, 
a double pur|K>se is effected. Because, it is the 
character of the passions never to observe a neu- 
trality. If thev are no loncer rebels, they become 
auxiliaries; and the accession of strength is doubled, 
because a foe subdueil is an ally obtained. For it 
b the effect of religion on the passions, that when 
she seizes tlie enemy's garrison, she does not con- 
tent herself with defeating its future mischiefe, she 
does not destroy tlie works, she does not burn the 

• 2 Corinthians, vii. ll. 

VOL. v. I 
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umatdf and qpike the cannon; but the artillery 
•be seuses, she turns to her own use ; she attacks 
in her turn, and plants its wbde force against the 
enemy from whom she has taken it* 

But while I would deprecate harshness^ I would 
enforce discipline; and that not merely on the 
g^und of religion but of happiness also. One 
reason, not seldom brought forward by tender but 
mistaken mothers, as an apology for their uii« 
bounded indulgence, especially to weakly children, 
is, that they probably will not live to enjoy tbe 
world when grown up, and that, therefore, they 
would not abridge the little pleasure they may en- 
joy at present, lest they should be taken out of the 
world without having tasted any of its delights. 
But a slight degree of observation would prove 
that this is an error in judgment as well as in prin- 
ciple. For, omitting any considerations respecting 
their future welfare, and entering only into their 
immediate interests, it is an indisputable fact that 
children who know no control, whose faults en- 
counter no contradiction, and whose humours ex- 
perience constant indulgence, grow more irritable 
and capricious, invent wants, create desires, lose 
all relish for the pleasures which they know th^ 
may reckon upon ; and become, perhaps, more 
miserable than even those unfortunate children, 
who labour under the more obvious and more 
commiserated misfortune of suffering under the 
tyranny of unkind parents. 

Vn early habitual restraint is peculiarly im- 
int to the future character and happiness of 
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women. A judicious, unrelaxing, but steady and 
gentle curb on their tempers and passions can 
aiooe insure thefar peace and establish their prin- 
ciples. It is a habit which cannot be adopted too 
soon, nor persisted in too pertinaciously. They 
should when very young be inured to contra- 
diction. Instead of hearing their bon mats trea- 
sured op and repeated till the guests are tired, and 
till the children begin to think it dull, when they 
themselves are not the little heroines of the tale, 
diqr should be accustomed to receive biit moderate 
piVise for their vivacity or their wit, though they 
sbonld receive just commendation for such qua- 
fities as have more worth than splendour. 

Pati^sce, diligence, quiet, and unfatigued per- 
severance, mdustry, r^ularity, and economy of 
time, — as these are the dispositions I would 
labour to excite, so these are the qualities I would 
warmly commend. So &r from admiring genius, 
or extolling its prompt efiusions, I would rather 
intimate that excellence, to a certain degree, is in 
the power of every competitor; that it is the 
vanity of over-valuing herself for supposed original 
powers, and slackening exertion in consequence of 
that vanity, which often leaves the lively ignorant, 
and the witty superficial. A girl who overhears 
her mother tdl the company that she is a genius^ 
and is so quick, that she never thinks of applying 
to her task till a few minutes before she is to be 
called to repeat it, will acquire such a confidence 
in her own abilities, that she will be advancing in 
conceit, as she is falling short in knowledge. 

I 2 
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Whereasy if she were made to saspect that her 
want of application rather indicated a deficiency 
than a superiority in her understanding, she would 
become industrious in proportion as she became 
modest ; and by thus adding the diligence of the 
humble to the talents of the ingenious, she might 
really attain a degree of excellence, which mere 
quickness of parts, too lazy because too proud to 
apply, seldom attains. 

Girls should be led to distrust their own 
judgment ; they should learn not to murmur at 
expostulation ; they should be accustomed to ex- 
pect and to endure opposition. It is a lesson with 
which the world will not fail to furnish them ; and 
they will not practise it the worse for having learnt 
It the sooner. It is of the last importance to their 
happiness, even in this life, that they should early 
acquire a submissive temper and a forbearing 
spirit They must even endure to be thought 
wrong sometimes, when they cannot but feel they 
are right. And while they should be anxiously 
aspiring to do well, they must not expect always 
to obtain the praise of having done so. But 
while a gentle demeanour is inculcated, let them 
not be instructed to practise gentleness merely on 
the low ground of its being decorous, and feminine, 
and pleasing, and calculated to attract human 
&vour : but let them be carefully taught to cul- 
tivate it on the high principle of obedience to 
Christ ; on the practical ground of labouring after 
conformity to Him, who, when he proposed himself 
as a perfect pattern of imitation, did not say, Learn 
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[ of me, for I am great, or wise^ or mighty, bat 

^ Learn <^ me, for I am meek and lowly ; '' and 

^fbo gndsHisly promised that the reward should 

accompany the practice, by encouragingly adding, 

"and ye shall find rest to your souls.'' Do not 

teach them humility on the ordinary ground that 

nmity is unamiablej and that no one will lave 

tbem if they are proud ; for that will only go to 

correct the exterior, and make them soft and 

smiling hypocrites. But inform them, that ** God 

resisteth the proud," while **them that are medc 

be shall guide in judgment, and such as are 

gende, them shall he teach his way." In these, as 

in all other cases, an habitual attention to the 

motives should b^ cairefully substituted in their 

young hearts, in the place of too much anxiety 

about the event of actions. Principles, aims, and 

intentions should be invariably insisted on, as the 

only true ground of right practice; and they 

should be carefully guarded against too much 

solicitude for that human praise, which attaches to 

' a^qjearances as much as to realities, to success 

more than to desert. 

Let me repeat, without incurring the censure of 
tautology, that it will be of vast importance not to 
1^ slip the earliest occasions of working gentle 
manners into a habit on their only true foundation. 
Christian meekness. For this purpose I would 
again urge your calling in the example of our 
Redeemer in aid of his precepts. Endeavour to 
make your pupil feel that all the wonders exhi- 
bited in his life do not so overwhelm the awakened 

I 3 
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heart with rgpturei lovet and 
the perpetual instances of his hotnility and moA" 
nes»9 with which the Gospel abounds* Siopciidoiis 
miraclcsi exercises of infinite power^ pnftapuA 
by infinite mercyi are actions which we ahoold 
naturally enough conceive as grofriog oat cf 
omnipotence and divine perfection: but Mlencse 
under cruel mockings, patience under reproadi» 
gentleness of demeanour under unparallc^ in- 
juries ; these are perfections of which onastisted 
nature not only has no conception in » Divine 
Beingf but at which it would revolt, had not the 
reality been exemplified by our perfect paUan. 
Healing the sick, feeding the multitude^ restoring 
the blind, raising the dead, are deeds of whidi we 
could form some adequate idea, as necesaority 
flowing from Almighty Power; but to wash bb 
disciples' feet, to preach the Gospel to the pooTf 
to renounce not only ewiCf for that heroes have 
done on human motives ; but to renounce praise^ 
to forgive his persecutors, to love his enemies, to 
pray for his murderers with his last breath ; these 
arc things, which, while they compel us to cry oot 
'with the centurion, '* Truly this was the Son of 
God," should remind us, also, that they are] not 
only adorable but imitabk parts of his character. 
These are not speculative and barren doctrines 
which he came to preach to Christians, but living 
duties which he meant to entail on them ; symbob 
of their profession ; tests of their disciplesfaip« 
These are perfections which wc are not barely to 
contemplate with holy awe and distant admiratioo. 
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as if they were restricted to the divine nature of 
oar Redeemer; but we must consider them as 
suited to die human nature also, which he con- 
descended to participate. In contemplating^ we 
must imitate s in admiring, we must practise ; and 
in our measure and degree go and do likewise. 
Elevate your thoughts for one moment to this 
standard (and you should never allow yourself to 
be contented widi a lower), and then go^ if you 
can, and teach your children to be mild, and soft, 
and goitle, on worldly grdunds, on human mo- 
tives, as an external attraction, as a decoration to 
their sex, as an appendage to their rank, as an 
expression of their good breeding. 

There is a custom among teachers, which is not 
the more right for being common ; they are apt to 
bestow an undue proportion of pains on children 
of die best capacity, as if only geniuses were worthy 
of attention. They should reflect that in moder- 
ate talents, carefully cultivated, we are perhaps to 
look for the chief happiness and virtue of society. 
If superlative genius had been generally necessary, 
its existence would not have been so rare; for 
Omnipotence could easily have made those talents 
common which we now consider as extraordinary, 
had they been necessary to the perfection of his 
plan. Besides, while we are conscientiously in- 
structing children of moderate capacity, it is a com- 
fort to reflect, that if no labour will raise them to 
a high degree in the scale of intellectual distinc- 
tion, yet they may be led on to perfection in that 
road in which << a way-faring man, though simple, 

1 4 
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shall not err." And when a mother feels disposed 
to repine that her family is not likely to exhibit a 
group of futnre wits and growing beauties, let her 
console herself by looking abroad into the world, 
where she will quickly perceive that the monopoly 
of happiness is not engrossed by beauty, nor that 
of virtue by genius. 

Perhaps mediocrity of parts was decreed to be 
the ordinary lot, by way of furnishing a stimulus 
to industry, and strengthening the motives to vir- 
tuous application. For is it not obvious that 
moderate abilities, carefully carried to that mea- 
sure of perfection of which they are capable^ ofien 
enables their possessors to outstrip, in the race of 
knowledge and of usefulness, their more brilliant 
but less persevering competitors ? It is with men- 
tal endowments, as with other rich gifts of Provi- 
dence ; the inhabitant of the luxuriant southern 
climes, where nature has done every thing in the 
way of vegetation, indolently lays hold on this very 
plea of fertility which should animate his exertions, 
as a reason for doing nothing himself; so that the 
soil, which teems with such encouraging abundance, 
leaves the favoured possessor idle, and compara- 
tively poor ; while the native of the less genial re- 
gion, supplying by his labours the deficiencies of 
his lot, overtakes his more favoured competitor: 
by substituting industry for opulence, he improves 
the riches of his native land beyond that which is 
blessed with warmer suns, and thus vindicates Pro- 
vidence from the charge of partial distribution. 

A girl who has docility will seldom be found to 
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want understanding sufficient for all the purposes 
of a useful, a happy, and a pious life. And it is as 
wrong for parents to set out with too sanguine a 
dependence on the figure their children are to make 
In life, as it is unreasonable to be discouraged at 
every disappointment. Want of success is so far 
from furnishing a motive for relaxing their energy, 
that it is a reason for redoubling it Let them 
suspect their own plans, and reform them; let 
them distrust their own principles, and correct 
them. The generality of parents do too little ; some 
do much, and miss their reward, because they look 
not to any strength beyond their own : after much 
is done, much will remain undone ; for the entire 
regulation of the heart and affections is not the 
work of education alone, but is effected by the 
operation of divine grace. Will it be accounted 
enthusiasm to suggest, ^^ that the fervent effectual 
prayer of a righteous parent availeth much ?" 
and to observe, that perhaps the reason why so 
many anxious mothers fail of success is, because 
they repose with confidence in their own skill and 
labour, neglecting to look to Him without whose 
blessing they do but labour in vain. 

On the other hand, is it not to be feared that 
some pious parents have fallen into an error of 
an opposite kind? From a full conviction that 
human endeavours are vain, and that it is God 
alone who can change the heart, they are earnest 
in their prayers, but not so earnest in their 
endeavours. Such parents should be reminded, 
that if they do not add their exertions to their 
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prayers, their children are not likely to be more 
benefited than the children of those who do not 
add their prayers to their exertions. What God 
has joined, let not man presume to separate. It is 
the work of God, we readily acknowledge, to im- 
plant relig'ion in the heart, and to maintain it there 
as a ruling principle of conduct. And is it not the 
same God which causes the com to grow? are 
not our natural lives constantly preserved by his 
power ? who will deny that in Him we live, and 
move, and have our being ? But how are these 
works of God carried on? By means which he 
has appointed. By the labour of the husbandman 
the com is made to grow ; by food the body is 
sustained; and by religious instruction God is 
pleased to work upon the human heart. But un- 
less we diligently plough, and sow,, and weed, and 
manure, have we any right to depend on the re- 
freshing showers and ripening suns of heaven for 
the blessing of an abundant harvest? As fiur as 
we see of the ways of God, all his works are car- 
ried on hy means. It becomes, therefore, our duty 
to use the means, and trust in God ; to remember 
that God will not work without the means ; and 
that the means can effect nothing without his 
blessing. << Paul may plant, and ApoUos water, 
but it is God must give the increase." But to 
what does he give the increase ? To the exertions 
of Paul and ApoUos. It is never said, because 
God only can give the increase, that Paul and 
ApoUos may spare their labour. 

It is one grand object to give the young proba^ 
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tkxier just and sobor views of the world on which 
she is about to enter* Instead of making her lx>> 
aom bound at the near prospect of eraanc^)ation 
firom bar instructors ; instead of teaching her young 
heart to dance with premature flutterings as the 
critiGal winter draws near in which skeisto come 
oMl i instead of raising a tumult in her busy ima* 
gination at the iqpproach of her Srst grown-up batt^ 
an event held out as forming the first grand qsocha 
of female lif^ as the period from which a fresh 
computation, fixing the pleasures and independ* 
enceof womanhood, is to be dated; instead of this, 
aideavour to convince her, that the world will not 
turn out to be that scene of unvarying and never^ 
aiding ddif^ts which she has, perhaps, been led 
to expect, not only fit>m the sanguine temper 
and warm spirits natural to youth, but from the 
value she has seen put on those showy accomplish- 
mttits, which have too probably been fitting her 
for her exhibition in life. Teach her that this 
worid is not a stage for the display of superficial 
or even of shining talents, but tor the strict and 
sober exercise of fortitude, temperance, meekness, 
fiddi, diligence, and self-denial ; of her due per- 
formance of which Christian graces, angels will be 
the spectators, and God the judge. Teach her 
that human life is not a splendid romance, spangled 
over with brilliant adventures, and enriched with 
extraordinary occurrences, and diversified with 
wonderful incidents ; lead her not to expect that 
it will abound with scenes which will call extraor- 
dinary qualities and wonderful powers into perpe- 
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tual action; and for which if she acquit herself 
well she will be rewarded with proportionate fame 
and certain commendation. But apprise her that 
human life is a true history^ many passages of 
which will be dull, obscure, and uninterestiog, 
some perhaps tragical ; but that whatever gay in- 
cidents and pleasing scenes may be interspersed in 
the progress of the piece, yet finally ^^ one event 
happeneth to all:" to all there is one awful and 
infallible catastrophe. Apprise her that the esti- 
mation which mankind forms of merit is not always 
just, nor is its praise very exactly proportioned to 
desert ; tell her that the world weighs actions in 
far different scales from ^^ the balance of the sanc- 
tuary," and estimates worth by a far different 
standard from that of the Gospel. Apprise her 
that while her purest intentions may be sometimes 
calumniated, and her best actions misrepresented, 
she will, on the other hand, be liable to receive 
commendation on occasions wherein her conscience 
will tell her she has not deserved it ; and that she 
may be extolled by others for actions for which, if 
she be honest, she will condemn herself. 

Do not, however, give her a gloomy and dis- 
couraging picture of the world, but rather seek to 
give her a just and sober view of the part she will 
have to act in it. And restrain the impetuosity of 
hope, and cool the ardour of expectation, by ex- 
plaining to her, that this part, even in her best 
estate, will probably consist in a succession of petty 
trials, and a round of quiet duties, which, if well 
performed, though they will make little or no 
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figure in the book of fame, will prove of vast im- 
portance to her in that day when another " book is 
opened, and the judgment is set, and every one 
will be judged according to the deeds done in the 
body, whether they be good or bad." 

Say not that these just and sober views will 
cruelly wither her young hopes, blast her budding 
prospects, and deaden the innocent satisfactions of 
life. It is not true : there is, happily, an active 
spring in the mind of youth which bounds with 
fresh vigour and uninjured elasticity from any such 
temporary depression. It is not meant that you 
should darken her prospect, so much as that you 
should enlighten the eyes of her understanding to 
contemplate it; and, though her feelings, tastes, 
and passions, will all be against you, if you set 
before her a faithful delineation of life, yet it will 
be something to get her judgment on your side. It 
is no unkind office to assist the short view of 
youth with the aids of long-sighted experience ; to 
enable them to discover spots in the brightness of 
that world which dazzles them in prospect, though 
it is probable they will, after all, choose to believe 
their own 6yes rather than the offered glass. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

ON 7RMALE STODYi AND INITIATION INTO KNOW- 
LBDOE. — KRROR OF CULTIVATING THE IMAGINA- 
TION TO THE NEGLECT OF THE JUDGMENT* •*- 
BOOKS OF REASONING RECOMMENDED. 

As this little work by no means assumes the chBr 
racter of a general scheme of education^ the author 
has purposely avoided expatiating largely on any 
kind of instruction^ but as it happens to be con- 
nected^ either immediately or remotely, with objects 
of a moral or religious nature. Of coursei she has 
been so far from thinking it necessary to enter into 
the enumeration of those popular books which are 
used in general instruction, that she has purposely 
forborne to mention any* With such books the 
rising generation is far more copiously and ably 
furnished than^any that has preceded it ; and, out 
of an excellent variety, the judicious instructor can 
hardly fail to make such a selection as shall be 
beneficial to the pupil. 

But while due praise ought not to be withheld 
from the improved methods of communicating the 
elements of general knowledge, yet is there not 
some danger that our very advantages may lead us 
into error, by causing us to repose so confidently 
on the multiplied helps which facilitate the entrance 
into learning, as to render our pupils superficial 
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through the very facility of acquirement ? Where 
so much is done for them, may they not be led to 
do too little for themselves ? and besides that exer- 
tion may slacken for want of a spur, may there not 
be a moral disadvantage in possessing young per- 
sons with the notion that learning may be acquired 
without diligence, and knowledge be attained with* 
out labour? Sound education never can be made 
a << primrose-path of dalliance.'' Do what we will 
we cannot cheat children into learning, or plcy 
them into knowledge, according to the conciliating 
smoothness of the modem creed, and the selfish 
indolence of modem habits. There is no idle way 
to any acquisitions which really deserve the name. 
And as Euclid, in order to repress the impetuous 
vanity of greatness, told his sovereign that there 
was no royal way to geometry, so the fond mother 
may be assured that there is no short cut to any 
other kind of learning ; no privileged bye-path 
cleared fix>m the thorns and briars of repulse and 
difficulty, for the accommodation of opulent inacti- 
vity or feminine weakness. The tree of knowledge, 
as a punishment, perhaps, for its having been at 
first unfidrly tasted, cannot now be climbed without 
difficulty ; and this very circumstance serves afler^ 
wards to furnish not only literary pleasures, but 
moral advantages. For the knowledge which is 
acquired by unwearied assiduity is lasting in the 
possession, and sweet to the possessor ; both, per- 
haps, in proportion to the cost and labour of the 
acquisition. And though an abler teacher ought to 
endeavour, byimproving the communicating faculty 
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in himself (for many know what they cnnnot teach), 
to soften every tlifficnlty ; yet, in spite of the kind- 
ness and ability with which he will smooth every 
obstruction, it is probably among tlie wise institu- 
tions of Providence tliat great difRculties should 
still remain. For education is but an initiation 
into that life of trial to which we are introduced on 
our entrance into this world. It is the first break- 
ing-in to that state of toil and labour to which we 
are born, and to which sin has made us liable ; and 
in this view of the subject the pains taken in the 
acquisition of learning may be converted to higher 
uses than such as are purely literary. 

Will it not be ascribed to a captious singularity^ 
if I venture to remark that real knowledge and 
real piety, though they may have gained in many 
instances, have suffered in others from that profu- 
sion of little, amusing, sentimental books with 
which the youthful library overflows ? Abundance 
has its dangers as well as scarcity. In the first 
place, may not the multiplicity of these alluring 
little works increase the natural reluctance to those 
more dry and uninteresting studies, of which, afier 
all, the rudiments of every part of learning tnuit 
consist ? And, secondly, is there not some danger 
(though there are many honourable exceptions) 
that some of those engaging narratives may serve 
to infuse into the youthful heart a sort of spurious 
goodness, a confidence of virtue, a parade of cha^ 
rity ? And that the benevolent actions with the 
recital of which they abound, when they are not 
made to flow from any source hut feelings may tend 
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to in^ne a sel&complacency, a sell^-gratulation, a 
** stand by, fi>r I am holier than thou ? ** May not 
the success with which the good deeds dT the little 
heroes are unifisttnly crowned ; the invariable re- 
ward which is made the instant concomitant of 
vell-doing» fiimish the young reader with &lse 
Tiews of the condition of life, and the nature dT the 
diriiie dealings with men ? May they not help to 
si^gest a fiJse standard of morals, to infiise a love 
of popularity and an anxie^ for praise, in the place 
of that simfde and unostentatious rule of doing 
whatever good we do, because it is the willqfGod? 
The universal substitution of this principle would 
tend to purify the worldly morality of many a po- 
pular little story. And there are few dangers which 
good parents will more carefully guard against 
than that of giving their children a mere political 
piety ; that sort of religion which just goes to make 
people more respectable, and to stand well with 
the world ; a religton which is to save appearances 
without inculcating realities ; a religicm which af- 
fects to *' preach peace and good will to men," but 
wfaichforgetstogive *^ glory to God in the highest.'"* 
There is a certain precocity of mind which is 
much helped on by these superficial modes of in- 

* An ingenioiis (and in many respects useful) French 
TVeatise cm Education has too much encouraged this politic 
cal pietv, — by considerii^ religion as a thing of human con- 
Tcntion, rather than of ctiTine institution ; as a thing credit- 
aUe, rather than commanded ; by erecting the doctrine of 
expe«fiency in the room of Christian dmplicity; and wearing 
avay the spirit of truth, by the substitution of occasional de- 
ceit, cquiTfKmtion, subterfuge, aud mental reservation. 
VOL. V. K 
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struction ; for frivolous reading will produce its 
correspondent effect, in much less time than books 
of solid instruction ; tlie imagination being liable 
to be worked upon, and the feelings to be set a 
going, much faster than the understanding can be 
o[)ened and the judgment enlightened. A talent 
for conversation should be the result of instruction, 
not its precursor : it is a golden fruit when suffered 
to ripen gradually on the tree of knowledge ; but 
if forced in the hot-bed of a circulating library, it 
will turn out worthless and vapid in proportion as 
it was artificial and premature. Girls who have 
been accustomed to devour a multitude of frivolous 
books, will converse and write with a &r greater 
appearance of skill, as to style and sentiment, at 
twelve or fourteen years old, than those of a more 
advanced age, who are under the discipline of 
severer studies ; but the former having early at- 
tained to that low standard which had been held 
out to them, become stationary ; while the latter, 
quietly progressive, are passing through just grad- 
ations to a higher strain of mind ; and those who 
early begin with talking and writing like women, 
commonly end widi thinking and acting like 
children. 

I would not, however, prohibit such works of 
imagination as suit this early period. When mo- 
derately used, they serve to stretch the faculties 
and expand the mind ; but I should prefer works 
of vigorous genius and pure unmixed fable to many 
of those tame and more affected moral stories, which 
are not grounded on Christian principle. I should 
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suggest the use, on the one hand, of original and 
acknowledged fictions ; and, on the other, of ac- 
curate and simple &cts ; so that truth and fable 
may ever be kept separate and distinct in the mind. 
There is something that kindles fancy, awakens 
genius, and excites new ideas in many of the bold 
fictions of the East. And there is one peculiar 
merit in the Arabian and some other Oriental tales> 
which is, that they exhibit striking, and, in many 
respects, faithful views of the manners, habits, cus- 
toms, and religion of their respective countries ; so 
that some tincture of real local information is ac- 
quired by the perusal of the wildest fable, which 
will not be without its uses in aiding the future 
associations of the mind in all that relates to Eastern 
history and literature. 

The irregular fancy of women is not sufficiently 
subdued by early application, nor tamed by labour, 
and the kind of knowledge they commonly do ac- 
quire is easily attained; and being chiefly some 
slight acquisition of the memory, something which 
is given them to get off by themselves, and not 
grounded in their minds by comment and convers- 
ation, it is easily lost. The superficial question-' 
andwzn^tc^r way, for instance, in which they often 
learn history, furnishes the mind with little to lean 
on : the events being detached and separated, the 
actions having no links to unite tliera with each 
other; the characters not being interwoven by 
mutual relation ; the chronology being reduced to 
disconnected dates, instead of presenting an un- 
broken series ; of course, neither events, actions, 
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tle AV Mg« ig»fe » BeautifSy and Com- 
"mkiA K>nHi loo coosidenible a part of a 
iai^rV ^sbmnri, imt be considered, in many 
4t§^ att kK&UMe neceipt ibr making a 
iL wmd. TW mmmrs of the renowned 
<tkimc%er^ ik ktsttxr ihits become fiuniliar in the 
«s>«fdk$ <if ^>se vIk> can neither attach to the 
iiidfts of die person die series of his actions, nor 
tlie p««luurilies of his character* A few fine pas- 
$Mer^ fixMKi the poets ,pa$$i^;e$, perhaps, which 
\imxx\i their chief beauty from their position and 
cv^iKVtion^ are huiMted together by some extract* 
nvaker^ who$e brief and disconnected patches of 
bi\^e<\ ain) di$conhmt materials, while they inflame 
j>Hu^ re^krs with the vanity of reciting, neither 
fill the miml rnvr form the taste ; and it is not dif- 
ficult to trace hack to their shallow sources the 
hackneyixl quotations of certain aca)mplished young 
ladies, who will be frequently found not to have 
conio legitimately by any thing they know. I mean, 
not to have drawn it from its true spring, the ori- 
ginal works of the autlior from which some beaufy' 
mongn^h^ severed it. Human inconsistency in this, 
as in other cases, wants to combine two irreconcil- 
able things: it strives to unite the reputation of 
knowledge with the pleasures of idleness, forgetting 
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that nothing that is valuable can be obtained with- 
out sacrifices, and that, if we would purchase know- 
ledge, we must pay for it the fair and lawful price 
of time and industry. For this extracts-readings 
while it accommodates itself to the convenience, 
illustrates the character, of the age in which we 
live. The appetite for pleasure, and that love of 
ease and indolence which is generated by it, leave 
little time or taste for sound improvement ; while 
the vanity, which is equally a characteristic of the 
existing period, puts in its claim also for indulgence, 
and contrives to figure away by these little snatches 
of ornamental reading, caught in the short intervals 
of successive amusements. 

Besides, the taste, thus pampered with delicious 
morsels, is early vitiated. The young reader of 
these clustered beauties conceives a disrelish for 
every thing which is plain, and grows impatient, if 
obliged to get through those equally necessary 
though less showy parts of a work, in which, per- 
haps, the author gives the best proofof his judg- 
ment by keeping under that occasional brilliancy 
and incidental ornament, of which these superficial: 
students are in constant pursuit. In all well-written 
books, there is much that is good which is not 
dazzling ; and these shallow critics should be taught, 
that it is for the embellishment of the more tame 
and uninteresting parts of his work, that the judi- 
cious poet commonly reserves those flowers, whose 
beauty is defaced when they are plucked from the 
garland into which he had so skilfully woven them. 
The remark, however, as far as it relates to 
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abrkilgiDeoiB. k br DomeHK ofsjenenl i|ip}ic^^ 
dwre are maor nlmbk woils.. irlikii. from their 
bulk, would be almost inaooessaUe lo a greit num- 
ber of readers, and a ccmsldenble psit of whidi 
mar not be gcsienJi v usefiod. Even in the best 
writteD bocd^s tbere is often siqKiflixms matter; 
authors are apt to get enanxNiTBd of tkeir solject, 
and to dweD too long on it : eretr penon Gannot 
find time to read a locker w%jA oo any sat^ect, 
and jret it maj be well (or them to know something 
on almost ererr subject; tbose, tbanefine, who 
abridge ftilmnii^ iitnb jndk^nslT, len^ 
rioe to tbe oommnnitjT. Bat tbere seems, if I maj 
rentore tbe remark, to be a mistake in tbe use of 
abridgments. Ther are put syst^naticallj into the 
hands i^ymfk, who hare, or ought to hare, Idsure 
for the works at large ; while abridgments seem 
more immediately calculated for persons in more 
advanced life, who wish to recall something thej 
had forgotten : who want to restore old ideas rather 
than acquire new ones ; or they are usefiil for per- 
sons immersed in the business of the world, who 
have b'ttle leisure for voluminous reading : they are 
excellent to refresh the mind, but not competent to 
form it : they serve to bring back what had been 
formerly known, but do not supply a fund of 
knowledge. 

Perhaps there is some analogy between the 

mental and bodily conformation of women. The 

instructor, therefore, should imitate the physician. 

^f the latter prescribe bracing medicines for a 

idy of which deh'cacy is the disease the former 
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would do well to prohibit relaxing reading for a 
mind which is already of too soft a texture, and 
should strengthen its feeble tone by invigorating 
reading. 

By softness, I cannot be supposed to mean 
imbecility of understanding, but natural softness 
of heart, and pliancy of temper, together with that 
indolence of spirit which is fostered by indulging 
io seducing books, and in the general habits (^ 
fiishionable life. 

I mean not here to recommend books which are 
immediately religious, but such as exercise the 
reasoning &culties, teach the mind to get ac- 
quainted with its own nature, and to stir up its 
own powers. Let not a timid young lady start if 
I should venture to recommend to her, after a 
proper course of preparatory reading, to swallow 
and digest such strong meat as Watts's or Dun- 
can's little book of Logic, some parts of Mr, 
Locke's Essay on the Human Understanding, and 
Bishop Butler's Analogy. Where there is leisure, 
and capacity, and an able friend to comment and 
to counsel, works of this nature might be profit- 
ably substituted in the place of so much English 
Sentiment, French Philosophy, Italian Love-Songs, 
and fantastic German imagery and magic wonders. 
While such enervating or absurd books sadly dis- 
qualify the reader for solid pursuit or vigorous 
thinking, the studies here recommended would act 
upon the constitution of the mind as a kind of 
alterative, and, if I may be allowed the expression, 
would help to brace the intellectual stamina. 
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and visionary indolence, which lays the mind open 
to error and the heart to seduction. 

Women are little accustomed to close reasoning 
on any subject; still less do they inure their 
minds to consider particular parts of a subject: 
they are not habituated to turn a truth round, and 
view it in all its varied aspects and positions ; and 
this, perhaps, is one cause (as will be observed in 
another * place) of the too great confidence they 
are disposed to place in their own opinions. 
Though their imagination is ab*eady too lively, 
and their judgment naturally incorrect; in edu- 
cating them we go on to stimulate the imagin- 
ation, while we neglect the regulation of the judg- 
ment. ' They already want ballast, and we make 
their education consist in continually crowding 
more sail than they can carry. Their intellectual 
powers being so little strengthened by exercise, 
makes every petty business appear a hardship to 
them; whereas serious study would be useful, 
were it only that it leads the mind to the habit of 
conquering difficulties. But it is peculiarly hard 
to turn at once from the indolent repose of light 
reading, from the concerns of mere animal life, 
the objects of sense, or the frivolousness of female 
chit-chat; it is peculiarly hard, I say, to a mind 
so softened, to rescue itself from the dominion of 
self-indulgence, to resume its powers, to call home 
its scattered strength, to shut out every foreign 
intrusion, to force back a spring so unnaturally 
bent, and to devote itself to religious reading, 

* Chapter on Conversation. 
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to active business, to sober reflection, to self- 
cxanunution. Whereas to an intellect accustomed 
to think at all, the difliculty of thinking seriously 
is obviously lessened. 

Kar be it from me to desire to make scholastic 
ladies or female dialecticians; but there is little 
fear that the kind of books here recommended) if 
thoroughly studied, and not superficially skimmed, 
will make them pedants, or induce conceit; for by 
showing them the possible powers of the human 
mind, you will bring them to see the little- 
ness of tlieir own : and surely to get acquainted 
with the mind, to regulate, to inform it ; to show 
it its own ignorance and its own weakness, does 
not seem the way to pufF it up. But let her who 
is disposed to be elated with her literary acquisi^ 
tions check the rising vanity by calling to mind 
the just remark of Swift, " that after all her 
boasted acquirements, a woman will, generally 
s))caking, bo f6und to possess less of what is called 
learning than a common school-boy." 

Neither is there any fear that this sort of read- 
ing will convert ladies into authors. The direct 
contrary edect will be likely to be produced 
by the f)erusal of writers who throw the gene- 
rality of readers at such an unapproachable dis- 
tance as to check [)resumption, instead of exciting 
it. Who are those ever-multiplying authors, that 
with unparalleled fecundity are overstocking the 
world with tlieir quick-succeeding progeny? They 
are novkl-writrrn : the easiness of whose pro- 
ductions is at once the cause of their own fruitful- 
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ness, and of the almost infinitely numerous race 
of imitators to whom they give birth. Such is 
the frightful facility of this species of composition, 
that every raw girl, while she reads, is tempted to 
fancy that she can also write. And as Alexander, 
on perusing the Iliad, found by congenial sym- 
pathy the image of Achilles stamped on his own 
ardent soul, and felt himself the hero he was 
studying ; and as Corregio, on first beholding a 
picture which exhibited the perfection of the 
graphic art, prophetically felt all his own future 
greatness, and cried out in rapture, <' And I, too, 
am a painter I '' so a thorough-paced novel-reading 
Miss, at the close of every tissue of hackneyed 
adventures, feels within herself the stirring im- 
pulse of corresponding genius, and triumphantly 
exclaims, " And I, too, am an author ! " The 
glutted imagination soon overflows with the re- 
dundance of cheap sentiment and plentiful incident, 
and by a sort of arithmetical proportion, is en- 
abled by the perusal of any three novels, to pro- 
duce a fourth ; till every fresh production, like the 
prolific progeny of Banquo, is followed by 

Another, and another, and another ! 

Is a lady, however destitute of talents, education, 
or knowledge of the world, whose studies have 
been completed by a circulating library, in any 
distress of mind? the writing a novel suggests 
itself as the best soother of her sorrows ! Does 
she labour under any depression of circumstances ? 
writing a novel occurs as the readiest receipt for 
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mending them ! and she solaces ber imaginatioD 
with the conviction that the subscription which 
has been extorted by her importunity, or given to 
her necessities, has been ofiered as a homage to 
her genius ; and this confidence instantly levies a 
fresh contribution for a succeeding work. Capa- 
city and cultivation are so little taken into the ac- 
count, that writing a book seems to be now con- 
sidered as the only sure resource which the idle 
and the illiterate have always in their power- 
May the Author be indulged in a short digres- 
sion, while she remarks, though rather oat c( its 
place, that the corruption occasioned by these 
books has spread so wide, and descended so low, 
as to have become one of the most universal, as 
well as most pernicious, sources of comiptioa 
among us. Not only among milliners, mantua- 
makers, and other trades where numbers work 
together, the labour of one girl is frequently sacri- 
ficed that she may he spared to read those mis- 
chievous books to the others; but she has been 
assured by clergymen who have witnessed the 
fact, that they are procured and greedily read in 
the wards of our hospitals ! an awful hint, that 
those who teach the poor to read, should not only 
take care to furnish them with principles which 
will lead them to abhor corrupt books, but that 
they should also furnish them with such books as 
shall strengthen and confirm their principles.* 

* The aboTe facts furnish no argument on the side of 
those who would keep the poor in ignorance. Those who 
cannot read can hear, and are likely to hear to worse pur- 
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And let every Christian remember, that there is 
no other way of entering truly into the spirit of 
that divine prayer, which petitions that the name 
of God may be " hallowed," that " his kingdom 
(of grace) may come,*' and that " his will may be 
done on earth as it is in heaven," than by each 
individual contributing according to his measure 
to accomplish the work for which he prays : for 
to pray that these great objects may be promoted, 
without contributing to their promotion by our 
exertions, our money, and our influence, is a pal- 
pable inconsistency. 

po6e than those who have been better taught. And that 
ignorance furnishes no security for integrity either in morals 
or politics, the late revolts in more than one country, re- 
markable for the ignorance of the poor, fully illustrate. It 
is eamesdy hoped that the above facts may tend to impress 
ladies with the importance of superintending the instruction 
of the poor, and of making it an indispensable part of their 
diarity to give them moral and religious books. 

The late celebrated Henry Fielding (a man not likely to be 
suspected of over-strictness) assured a particular friend of the 
author, that during his long administration of justice in Bow- 
Street, only six Scotchmen were brought before him. The 
remark did not proceed from any national partiality in the 
magistrate, but was produced by him in proof of the ef- 
fect of a sober and religious education among the lower 
ranks, on their morals and conduct. 

See farther the sentiments of a still more celebrated con- 
temporary on the duty of instructing the poor. 
*< We have been taught that the circumstance of the Gos- 
pel's being preached to the poor was one of the surest tests 
of its mission. We think, therefore, that those do not be- 
lieve it who do not care it should be preached to the poor." 

Burke on the French Revolution. 
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CHAP. IX. 

ox THE KSLIGIOrS AXD MORAL USE OF HISTORY 

AXD GEOGRAPHY. 

TV^HiLS every sort of usefiil knowledge should be 
carefiiUy imparted to young persons, it should be 
imparted not merely for its own sake, but also for 
the sake of its subserviency to higher things. All 
human teaming should be taught, not as an end, 
but a means; and in this view even a lesson of 
history or geography may be converted into a 
lesson of religioa. In the study of history, the 
instructor will accustom the pupil not merely to 
store her memory with &cts and anecdotes, and to 
ascertain dates and epochs ; but she will accustom 
her also to trace efiects to their causes, to examine 
the secret springs of action, and accurately to ob- 
serve the operation of the passions. It is only 
meant to notice here some few of the moral bene- 
fits which may be derived from a judicious perusal 
of histoiy ; and from among other points of in- 
struction, I select the following * : — 

* It were to be wished that more historians resembled the 
excdlent Rollin in the religious and moral turn giren to his 
writings of this kind. But here may I be permitted to ob- 
serve incidentally (for it b not immediately analogous to my 
subject), that there is one disadvantage which attends the 
common practice of setting young ladies to read ancient 
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The Study of history may serve to give a clearer 
insight into the corruption of human nature : 

It may help to show the plan of Providence in 
the direction of events, and in the use of unworthy 
instruments : 

It may assist in the vindication of Providence, 
in the common &ilure of virtue, and the frequent 
success of vice : 

It may lead to a distrust of our own judgment : 

It may contribute to our improvement in self- 
knowledge. 

But to prove to the pupil the important doctrine 
of human corruption from the study of history, 
will require a truly Christian commentator in the 
friend with whom the work is perused. For, from 
the low standard of right established by the gene- 
rality of historians, who erect so^many persons 
into good characters who fall short of the true idea 
of Christian virtue, the unassisted reader will be 
liable to form very imperfect views of what is real 
goodness, and will conclude, as his author some- 
times does, that the true idea of human nature is 



history and geography in French or Italian, ivho have not 
been previously well grounded in the pronunciation of clas- 
sical names of persons and places in our own language. The 
foreign terminations of Greek and Roman names are often 
very different from the English, and where they are first ac- 
quired are frequently retained and adopted in their stead, so 
as to give an illiterate appearance to the conversation of 
some women who are not really ignorant. And this defective 
pronunciation is the more to be guarded against in the edu- 
cation of ladies who are not taught quantity as boys are. 
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to be: takfin from the: mcciiam bc t wcg tt hk best and 
hb wont chanictei^ ; withoat acqomog a just 
notion of timt prevalence of erily wfajcfa, in spile of 
thotfe &w brighter Igminariei that here and there 
jwit aerre to gild the gloom of history, tends 
abniMlantly to e:»tabU£(h the doctrines It willy in- 
deed, be amtinnallj cstabiishing itself bj those 
who, in penuung the history of mankind, carefidly 
mark the rise and progress of sin, from the first 
timui imiption of an ertl thought, to the fearless 
accomplishment of the abhorred crime in which 
that thought has ended: from the indignant 
question, ^ Is thy servant a dog, that he shociU 
do this great thing?** * to the perpetration of that 
very enormity of which the self^scquitting delio- 
quent could not endure the slightest suggestion* 

In this connection may it not be observed, that 
young persons should be put on their guard 
against a too implicit belief in the flattering ac- 
counts which many voyage-writers are fond of 
exhibiting of the virtue, amiableness, and benigni^ 
of some of the countries newly discovered by our 
circumnavigators; that they should learn to sus- 
pect the superior goodness ascribed to the Hin- 
doos, and particularly the account of the inhabitants 
of the Pellew islands? These last, indeed, have 
been represented as having almost escaped the 
universal taint of our common nature, and would 
seem by their purity to Iiave sprung from another 
ancestor than Adam. 

We cannot forbear suspecting that these pleasing 

* 2King6y viii. 13. 
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but somewhat overcharged portraits of man, in his 
natural state, are drawn, with the invidious design, 
by counteracting the doctrine of human cor- 
ruption, to degrade the value and even destroy 
the necessity of the Christian sacrifice ; by insi- 
nuating that uncultivated man is so disposed to 
rectitude as to supersede the occasion for that 
redemption which is professedly designed for 
sinners. Tliat in countries professing Christianity, 
very many are not Christians will be too readily 
granted. Yet to say nothing of the vast superiority 
of goodness in the lives of those who are really 
governed by Christianity, is there not something 
even in her reflex light which guides to greater 
purity many of those who do not profess to walk 
by it? I doubt much, if numbers of the unbe- 
lievers of a Christian country, from the sounder 
views and better habits derived incidentally fuid 
collaterally, as it were, from the influence of a 
Gospel, the truth of which, however, they do not 
acknowledge, would not start at many of the 
actions which these heathen perfectionists daily 
commit without hesitation. 

The religious reader of general history will 
observe the controlling hand of Providence in the 
direction of events ; in turning the most unworthy 
actions and instruments to the accomplishment of 
his own purposes. She will mark Infinite Wisdom 
directing what appear to be casual occurrences to 
the completion of his own plan. She will point 
out how cause sseemingly the most unconnected, 
events seemingly the most unpromising, circum- 

VOL. V. I- 
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f$UiUCt*M mi4imm(i^\y lite mmt incongnwMMy art all 
working U>g4Hh<cn' for name final good. She w9l 
nwrk how t lutionul ai» well a% iiMlirfdaal crime* an 
oftmi over«rule(l t4» Mmii: hidden porpofe &r di^ 
fi$r<^it from this ifitttition of the actory; bow 
( ymn\\ufUmai cmXf and often doe^^ brin^ aboot iim 
tH-'Mi imr^nmiH by the worst instmmenta ; bow Ae 
blooily mid uujuut conqueror in bctt ^ the rod of 
hl/y wraihf'' U) pnnUh or to purify bis oflSmding 
children*; how '^ the fury of the oppresKMv^ and 
the (kuffc^ringii of the oppremied^ will one daj^ wbco 
the whole iM^heme f^lmll be unfolded^ VmdicBU His 
righteous dealitig«. 8he will explain to tbe lev 
enlightetieil reader^ how Infinite Wisdom often 
mockf« ilie itti«fgtiificance of human greatnew, and 
the whntlowne^M of human ability^ by setting aside 
hiAitrummH« the nuwt powerful and promising, 
while lie workM by agents comparatively con* 
tempiible, Ihit nhe will carefully guard this doc- 
trine of Divine Providence, thu» working out hi* 
own piirpo^N through the Mins of his creatures, 
and by the instrumentality of the wicked^ by 
calling to mind, while the offender is but a tool in 
the imndi* of the great Artificer, ^^ the woe de- 
nounced againint him by whom the ofience cometbT* 
8he will explain how thof^e mutations and rero- 
lutionN in «tate« which appear to us so unac- 
countable, and how those operations of Providence 
which seem to us so entangled and complicated, 
all move harmoniously and in i>erfect order: that 
there is not an event but has its commbsion ; not 
a misfortune which breaks its allotted rank ; not a 
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trial which moves out of its appointed track. 
While calamities and crimes seem to fly in casual 
confusion, all is commanded or permitted ; all is 
under the control of a wisdom which cannot err, 
of a goodness which cannot do wrong. 

To explain my meaning by a few instances. 
When the spirit of the youthful reader rises in 
honest indignation at that hypocritical piety which 
divorced an unofiending queen to make way for 
the lawful crime of our eighth Henry's marriage 
with Ann Boleyn ; and when that indignation is 
increased by the more open profligacy which 
brought about the execution of the latter; the 
instructor will not lose so fair an occasion for 
unfolding how in the councils of the Most High 
the crimes of the King were over*ruled to the hap- 
piness of the country; and how, to this inaus- 
picious marriage, from which the heroic Elizabeth 
sprang, the Protestant religion owed its firm sta- 
bility. This view of the subject will lead the 
reader to justify the providence of God, without 
diminishing her abhorrence of the vices of the 
tyrant. 

She will explain to her, how even the conquest 
of ambition, afler having deluged a land with 
blood, involved the perpetrator in guilt, and the 
innocent victim in ruin, may yet be made the 
instrument of opening to future generations the 
way to commerce, to civilisation, to Christianity. 
She may remind her, as they are following Ceesar 
in his invasion of Britain, that whereas the con- 
queror fancied he was only gratifying his own 

L 2 
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inordinate ambition, extending the flight of the 
Roman eagle, immortalising his own name, and 
proving that "this world was made for Caesar;" 
he was in reality becoming the effectual though 
unconscious instrument of leading a land of bar- 
barians to civilisation and to science ; and was, in 
fact, preparing an island of pagans to embrace the 
religion of Christ. She will inform her, that when 
afterwards the victorious country of the same 
Caesar had made Judea a Roman province, and 
the Jews had become its tributaries, the Romans 
did not know, nor did the indignant Jews suspect, 
that this circumstance was operating to the con- 
fimation of an event the most important the world 
ever witnessed. 

For when " Augustus sent forth a decree that 
all the world should be taxed," he vainly thought 
he was only enlarging his own imperial power, 
whereas he was acting in unconscious subservience 
to the decree of a higher Sovereign, and was 
helping to ascertain by a public act the exact pe- 
riod of Christ's birth, and furnishing a record of 
his extraction from that family from which it was 
predicted by a long line of prophets that he should 
spring. Herod's atrocious murder of the inno- 
cents has added an additional circumstance for 
the confirmation of our faith ; the incredulity of 
Thomas has strengthened our belief; nay, the 
treachery of Judas, and the injustice of Pilate, 
were the human instruments employed for the 
salvation of the world. 

The youth that is not thoroughly armed with 
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Christian principles, will be tempted to mutiny 
not only against the justice but the very existence 
of a superintending Providence, in contemplating 
those frequent instances which occur in history of 
the ill success of the more virtuous cause, and the 
prosperity of the wicked. He will see with asto- 
nishment that it is Rome which triumphs, while 
Carthage, which had clearly the better cause, falls. 
Now and then, indeed, a Cicero prevails, and a 
Catiline is subdued; but often, it is Caesar suc- 
cessful against the somewhat juster pretensions of 
Pompey, and against the still clearer cause of 
Cato. It is Octavius who triumphs, and it is over 
Brutus that he triumphs I It is Tiberius who is 
enthroned, while Germanicus falls ! 

Thus his faith in a righteous Providence at first 
view is staggered, and he is ready to say, " Surely 
it is not God that governs the earth !" But on a 
fuller consideration (and here the suggestions of a 
Christian instructor are peculiarly wanted) there 
will appear great wisdom in this very confusion of 
vice and virtue; for it is calculated to send our 
thoughts forward to a world of retribution, the 
principle of retribution being so imperfectly estab- 
lished in this. It is, indeed, so far common for 
virtue to have the advantage here, in point of hap- 
piness at least, though not of glory, that the course 
of Providence is still calculated to prove that God 
is on the side of virtue ; but still, virtue is so often 
unsuccessful, that clearly the God of virtue, in 
order that his work may be perfect, must have in 
reserve a world of retribution. This confused state 

L 3 
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of thingft therefore^ i« juM that itat^ which U 
tiHMt of all calculated to confirm the deeply con- 
ftUlerate mind in the belief of a future itate ; for if 
all here were even^ or very nearly no, should we 
not «ay» ** Juftice in already «atiiified^ and there 
nrrdi no other world?'' On the other hand^ if 
Yice alway* triumphedf should we not then be 
ready to argue in favour of vice rather than virtue, 
and to wtMh for no other world? 

It neemn no very important to ground young 
pernonN in the l)elief that they will not inevitably 
meet in thin world with reward and lucceM ac- 
cording U) their merit, and to habituate them to 
expect even the mo«t virtuou* attempti to be ofteOf 
though not alway«t dinappointeil, that I am in 
danger of tautr>logy on thi^ point ^fhiw fact in 
preciMtly what hiMtory teachei, llie truth should 
\m plainly told to the young reader ; and the anti* 
dote Uf that evil, which mintaken and worldly 
people would expect to nrine from divulging thii 
discouraging doctrine, in faith. Ilie importance 
of faith, theref^rre, and the necenAity of it to real, 
unbending, and pemcvering virtue, in surely made 
plain by profitne history itself; for the same thing 
which happ<:ns Ui states and kings happens to 
privat<2 life and U> individuals, llius there is 
scarcely a page, even of pagan histi>ry, which 
may not Ihs made instrumental to the <tstablishing 
of the truth of lie vela tion ; and it is only by such 
a guarded mmle of instruction that some <if the 
evils Attending on tiir Htudy o\' ancient literature 
can lie obviated* 
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Disti*ust and diffidence in oiir own judgment 
seems to be also an important instruction to be 
iearnt from history. How contrary to all expect- 
ation do the events therein recorded commonly 
turn out ! How continually is the most sagacious 
conjecture of human penetration baffled ! and y^t 
we proceed to foretell this consequence, and to 
predict that event from the appearances of things 
under our own observation, with the same arro- 
gant certainty as if we had never been warned by 
the monitory ann^s of successive ages. 

There is scarcely one great event in history 
which does not, in the issue, produce effects upon 
which human foresight could never have calcu^ 
lated. The success of Augustus against his 
country produced peace in many distant provinces, 
who thus ceased to be harassed and tormented by 
this oppressive republic. Could this effect have 
been foreseen, it might have sobered the despair 
of Cato, and checked the vehemence of Brutus. 
In politics, in short, in every thing except in 
morals and religion, all is, to a considerable degree, 
uncertain. This reasoning is not meant to show 
that Cato ought not to have fought^ but that he 
ought not to have desponded even after the last 
battle ; and certainly, even upon his own princi- 
ples, ought not to have killed himself. It would 
be departing too much from my object to apply 
this argument, however obvious the application, 
against those who were lately driven to unreason- 
able distrust and despair by the alarming successes 
of a neighbouring nation. 

L 4 
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But all knowledge will be comparatively of liale 
vahiOf if wc neglect self-knowledge; and of self' 
knowledge history and biography may be mode 
successful vehicles. It will be to little purpose 
that our pupils become accurate critics on the 
characters of others^ while they remmn ignorant of 
themselves: for while to those who exercise a 
habit of self-application a book of profane history 
may bo made an instrument of improvement in 
this difficult science ; so without such an habit the 
Diblo itself may, in this view^ be read with little 
profit. 

It will be to no purpose that the reader weeps 
over the fortitude of the Christian heroy or the 
constancy of the martyr, if she do not bear in 
mind that she herself is called to endure her own 
common trials with something of the same temper; 
if she do not bear in mind that to control irregular 
humours, and to submit to the daily vexations of 
life, will re(]uire, though in a lower degree, the 
exertion of the same principle, and supplicatien for 
the aid of the same Spirit which sustained the 
Christian hero in the trying conflicts of life, or the 
martyr in his agony at the stake. 

May I be permitted to suggest a few instances, 
by way of specimen, how both sacred and com- 
mon history may tend to promote self-knowledge? 
And let mo again remind the warm admirer of 
suffering piety under r.rtraordinarj/ trials^ thnt 
if hIiu now fnil in the petty occasions to which 
^h<* U actually nilk'cl out, she would not be likely 
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to have stood in those more trying occasions which 
excite her admiration. 

While she is applauding the self-denying saint, 
who renounced his ease, or chose to embrace 
death rather than violate his duty, let her ask her- 
self if she has never refused to submit to the paltry 
inconvenience of giving up her company, or even 
altering her dinner-hour on a Sunday, though by 
this trifling sacrifice her &mily might have been 
enabled to attend the public worship in the after- 
noon. 

While she reads with horror that Belshazzar 
was rioting with his thousand nobles at the very 
nM)ment when the Persian army was bursting 
through the brazen gates of Babylon, is she very 
sure that she herself, in an almost equdly immi- 
nent moment of public danger, has not been 
nightly indulging in every species of dissipation ? 

When she is deploring the inconsistency of the 
human heart, while she contrasts in Mark An- 
thony his bravery and contempt of ease at one 
period, with his licentious indulgences at another ; 
or while she laments over the intrepid soul of 
Cassar, whom she had been following in his painful 
marches, or admiring in his contempt of death, 
now dissolved in dissolute pleasures with the en- 
snaring Queen of ^gypt ; let her examine whether 
she herself has never, though in a much lower 
degree, evinced something of the same inconsist- 
ency ? whether she who lives, perhaps, an orderly, 
sober, and reasonable life during her summer resi- 
dence in the country, does not plunge with little 
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scruple in the winter into all the most extravagant 
pleasures of the capital ? whether she never car- 
ries about with her an accommodating kind of 
religion, which can be made to bend to places and 
seasons, to climates and customs, to times and cir- 
cumstances; which takes its tincture from the 
fashion without, and not its habits from the prin- 
ciple within ; which is decent with the pious, sober 
with the orderly, and loose with the licentious ? 

While she is admiring the generosity of Alex- 
ander in giving away kingdoms and provinces, let 
her, in order to ascertain whether she could imitate 
this magnanimity, take heed if she herself is daily 
seizing all the little occasions of doing good, which 
every day presents to the affluent ? Her call is 
not to sacrifice a province ; but does she sacrifice 
an opera ticket ? She who is not doing all the 
good she can under her present circumstances, 
would not do all she foresees she should, in ima- 
ginary ones, were her power enlarged to the ex- 
tent of her wishes. 

While she is inveighing with patriotic indignar 
lion, that in a neighbouring metropolis ^thirty 
theatres were open every night in time of war and 
public calamity, is she very clear that in a metro- 
polis which contains only three, she was not almost 
constantly at one of them in time of war and pub- 
lic calamity also ? For though, in a national view, 
it may make a wide difference whether there be in 
the capital three theatres or thirty, yet, as the 
same person can only go to one of them at once, 
it makes but little difference as to the quantum of 
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dissipation in the individual* She who rejoices at 
successful virtue in a history, or at the prosperity 
of a person whose interests do not interfere with 
her own, may exercise her self>knowledge, by exa- 
mining whether she rejoices equally at tlie happi- 
ness of every one about her; and let her remember^ 
she does not rejoice at it in the true sense, if she 
does not labour to promote it* Slie who glows 
with raptute at a virtuous character in history, 
should ask her own heart, whetlier she is equally 
ready to do justice to the fine qualities of her 
icquaintance, though she may not particularly love 
them; and whether she takes unfeigned pleasure 
in the superior talents, virtues, fame, and fortune 
of those whom she professes to love, though she is 

eclipsed by them ? 

• • • • # 

In like manner, in the study of geography and 
natural history, the attention should be habitually 
turned to the goodness of Providence, who com- 
monly adapts the various productions of climates 
to the peculiar wants of the respective inhabitants. 
To illustrate my meaning by one or two insttuices 
out of a thousand* The reader may be leil to 
admire the considerate goodness of Pix>vidence in 
having caused the spiry fir, whose slender foliage 
does not obstruct tlie beams of tlio sun, to grow in 
the dreary regions of the Nortli, whose shivering 
inhabitants could sjmre none of its sciuity rays ; 
while in the torrid zone, the palm-ti*ee, the plan- 
tain aiul the lianann, spread their umbrella leaves 
to break the almost hilolcrable fervours of a vorli- 
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cal sun. How the camd, who is the sole carrier 
of all the merchandise of Turkey, Perm, Egjpt, 
Arabia, and Barbarjr, who is obliged to tnmsport 
his incredible burdens through countries in whidi 
pasture is so rare, can subsist twenty-fimr hours 
without food, and can travel, loaded, manjd^ 
without water, through dry and dns^ desert^ 
which supply none; and all this, not firom die 
habit, but from the conformation of the animal : 
for naturalists make this conformity of powers to 
climates a rule of judgment in ascertaining die 
native countries of animals, and always determine 
it to be that to which their powers and properties 
are most appropriate* 

Thus the writers of natural history are, perbi^ 
unintentionally magnifying the operations of Pro- 
vidence, when they insist that animals do not 
modify and give way to the influence of other 
climates : but here they too commonly stop; ne- 
glecting, or perhaps refusing, to ascribe to Infinite 
Goodness this wise and merciful accommodation. 
And here the pious instructor will come in, in aid 
of their deficiency: for philosophers too seldom 
trace up causes, and wonders, and blessings to 
their Author. And it is peculiarly to be regretted 
that a late justly celebrated French naturalist*, 
who, though not famous for his accuracy, possessed 
such diversified powers of description, that he had 
the talent of making the driest subjects interesting; 
together with such a liveliness of delineation, that 
his characters of animals are drawn with a spirit 

• Buffon. 
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and variety father to be looked for in an historian 
of men than of beasts : — it is to be regretted, I say, 
that this writer, with all his excellences, is abso- 
lutely inadmissible into the library of a young 
lady, both on account of his immodesty and his 
impiety ; and if in wishing to exclude him, it may 
be thought wrong to have given him so much com- 
moddation, it is only meant to show that the au- 
thor is not led to reprobate his principles from 
insensibility to his talents. The remark is rather 
made to pat the reader on remembering that no 
brilliancy of genius, no diversity of attainments, 
should ever be allowed as a commutation for de- 
fective principles and corrupt ideas.* 

* Goldsmitb's History of Animated Nature has many re- 
ferences to a Divine Author. It is to be wished that some 
jodidous person would publish a new edition of Bufibn's 
work, purified fix>m the indelicate and offensive parts. 

Since this work was published, this suggestion has been 
adopted by the Rev. W. Bingley, in his admirable work enti- 
tled ** Animal Biography/' in three volumes. 
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CHAP. X. 

ON THE USE OF DEFINITIONS, AND THE MORAL 
BENEFITS OF ACCURACY IN LANGUAGE. 

^^ Persons having been accustomed from their 
cradles to learn words before they knew the ideas 
for which they stand, usually continue to do so all 
their lives, never taking the pains to settle in their 
minds the determined ideas which belong to them. 
This want of a precise signification in their words, 
when they come to reason, especially in moral maU 
lerSf is the cause of very obscure and uncertain 
notions. They use tliese undetermined words con- 
fidently without much troubling their heads about a 
certain fixed meaning, whereby, besides the ease of it, 
they obtain this advantage, that as in such discourse 
they are seldom in the right, so they are as seldom 
to be convinced that they are in the wrong, it being 
just the same to go about to draw those persons 
out of their mistakes, who have no settled notions, 
as to dispossess a vagrant of his habitation who has 
no settled abode. — The chief end of language 
being to be understood, words serve not for that end 
when they do not excite in the hearer the same idea 
which they stand for in the mind of the speaker."* 
I have chosen to shelter myself under the broad 
sanction of the great author here quoted, with a 
view to apply this rule in philology to a moral 

* Locke. 
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purpose ; for it applies to the veracity of convers- 
ation as much as to its coiTectness ; and as strongly 
recommends unequivocal and simple truth as 
accurate and just expression. Scarcely any one, 
perhaps, has an adequate conception how much 
clear and correct expression favours the elucidation 
of truth ; and the side of truth is obviously the 
side of morals ; it is, in fact, one and the same 
cause ; and it is, of course, the same cause with 
that of true religion also. 

It is, therefore, no worthless part of education, 
even in a religious view, to study the precise mean- 
ing of words, and the appropriate signification of 
language. To this end I know no better method 
than to accustom young persons very early to a 
habit of defining common words and things ; for, 
as definition seems to lie at the root of correctness, 
to be accustomed to define English words in Eng- 
lish would improve the understanding more than 
barely to know what those words are called in 
French, Italian, or Latin. Or rather, one use of 
learning other languages is, because definition is 
often involved in etymology ; that is, since many 
English words take their derivation from foreign 
or ancient languages, they cannot be so accurately 
understood without some knowledge of those lan- 
guages : but precision of any kind, either moral 
or philological, too seldom finds its way into the 
education of women. 

It is, perhaps, going out of my province to ob- 
serve, that it might be well if young men also, 
before they entered on the world, were to be fur- 
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nishcd wilh correct definitions of certain wordsf 
the use of which is become rather ambiguous; or 
rather, tliey should be instructed in the double 
sciisc of modern phraseology. For instance; they 
should be provided with a good definition of the 
word honour in the fashionable sense, showing 
what yices it includes, and what virtues it does not 
include : the term good company^ which even the 
courtly Petronius of our days has defined as some- 
times including not a few immoral and disreputable 
characters : religion^ which, in the various senses 
assigned it by the world, sometimes means super- 
stition, sometimes fanaticism, and sometimes a mere 
disposition to attend on any kind of form of wor- 
ship : the word goodness^ which is made to mean 
every thing that is not notoriously bad ; and some- 
times even that too, if what is notoriously bad be 
accompanied by good humour, pleasing manners, 
and a little alms-giving. By these means, they 
would go forth armed against many of the false 
opinions which, through the abuse or ambiguous 
meaning of words, pass so current in the world* 

But to return to the youthful part of that sex 
which is the more immediate object of this litde 
work. With correct definition they should also 
be taught to study the shades of words ; and this 
not merely with a view to accuracy of expression, 
though even that involves both sense and elegance, 
but with a view to moral truth. 

It may be thought ridiculous to assert, that 
morals have any connection with the purity of 
language, or that the precision of truth may be 
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violated tlirough defect of critical exactness in the 
three degrees of comparison ; yet how frequently 
do we hear from the dealers in superlatives, of 
" most admirable, super-excellent, and quite per- 
fect'' people, who, to plain persons, not bred in 
the school of exaggeration, would appear mere 
common characters, not rising above the level of 
mediocrity I By this negligence in the just ap- 
plication of words, we shall be as much misled by 
these trope-and-figure ladies when they degrade as 
when they panegyrise; for, to a plain and sober 
judgment, a tradesman may not be ^* the most 
good-for-nothing fellow that ever existed," merely 
because it was impossible for him to execute in an 
hour an order which required a week ; a lady may 
not be ^' the most hideous fright the world ever 
saw," though the make of her gown may have been 
obsolete for a month ; nor may one's young friend's 
father " be a monster of cruelty," though he may 
be a quiet gentleman who does not choose to live 
at watering-places, but likes to have his daughter 
stay at home with him in the country. 

Of all the parts of speech the interjection is the 
most abundantly in use with the hyperbolical fair 
ones. Would it could be added that these em- 
phatical expletives (if I may make use of a contra- 
dictory term) were not sometimes tinctured with 
profaneness ! Though I am persuaded that idle 
habit is often more at the bottom of this deep 
offence than intended impiety, yet there is scarcely 
any error of youthful talk which merits severer 
castigation. And a habit of exclamation should 

VOL. v. M 
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\ni rcj(;ct(ui by polbhed people a» vulgar^ even if it 
were not abl)orre<1 an profane. 

I'iic tidbit of exaggerating trifles^ together with 
the grand female failing of exee^iiire mutual flat* 
tery, and elaborate general profesf»ion« of fondneM 
and attachment, \h inconceivably cherinhed by the 
voluminotiM private corrcHpondencet in which some 
girU are indulged* In vindication of thi« practice' 
it in pleaded tliat a facility of i^tyle^ and an eaiy 
turn of exprnMioUf are ac<]ui«ition« to be derived 
from an early interchange of «entiment« by letter- 
writing: but even if it were HOf the«e would be 
dearly purchafted by the iacrifice of that truth and 
fK>briety of sentiment, that correctness of language, 
and that ingetmous simplicity of character mid 
manners, so lovely in female youth* * 

Next to pernicious reading, imprudent and 
violent friendMhips are the most dangerous snares 
to this simplicity ; and boundless correspondences 
with difTerent confidantes, whether they live in a 
distant province, or, as it often happens, in the 
same street, are the fuel which principally feeds 
this dangerous flame of youthful sentiment. In 
those correspondences the young friends often en** 
courage each other in the falsest notions of human 
life, and the most erroneous views of each other's 
character. Family affairs are divulged, and family 
tfiults aggravated : vows of everlasting attachment 
and exclusive fcmdness are, in a pretty just pro- 
porticm, bestowed on every friend alike* liieie 
epistles overflow with quotations from the most 
passionate of the dramatic poets; and paasoges^ 
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wrested from their natural meaning, and pressed 
into the service of sentiment, are, with all the 
violence of misapplication, compelled to suit the 
case of the heroic transcriber. 

But antecedent to this epistolary period of life, 
they should have been accustomed to the most 
scrupulous exactness in whatever they relate. They 
should maintain the most critical accuracy mfacts^ 
in dateSi in maUfering^ in describitig ; in short, in 
whatever pertains, either directly or indirectly, 
closely or remotely, to the great fundamental prin- 
ciple, truth. It is so very difficult for persons of 
great liveliness to restrain themselves within the 
sober limits of strict veracity, either in their asser- 
tions or narrations, especially when a little undue 
indulgence of fancy is apt to procure for them the 
praise of genius and spirit, that tliis restraint is one 
of the earliest principles which should be worked 
into the youdiful mind. 

The conversation of young females is also in 
danger of being overloadeil with epithets. As in 
the warm season of youdi hardly any thing is seen 
in the true point of vision, so hardly any thing is 
named in naked simplicity ; and the very sensibility 
of the feelings is partly a cause of the extravagance 
of the expression. But hei*e, as in other points, 
the sacred writers, particularly of the New Tes- 
tament, present us with the purest models; and 
its natural and unlaboured style of expression is, 
perhaps, not the meanest evidence of the truth of 
the Gospel. There is, throughout the whole nar«^ 
ratives, no overcharged character, no elaborate 

M 2 
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descriptkm, nothing ttadiowAy emphalical, as if 
truth of itself were weak, and wanted to be helped 
ottt* There is little panegyric, and less inrectire; 
none but on greats and awfal^ and justifiable ocdk 
sions« The authors record timr own fiuilts with 
the same honesty as if they were the fiwits ofaAer 
metif and the &ults of other men with as litde 
amplification as if they were their own« There is, 
perhaps, no book in which adjectives are so qiar' 
ingly used. A modest statement of the fiict, widi 
no colouring and little comment^ with little em- 
phasis and no varnish, is the example held out to 
us for correcting the exuberances of passion and 
of language by that divine volume, which furnishes 
us with the still more important rule of fiuth and 
standard of practice. Nor is the truth lowered by 
any feebleness, nor is the spirit diluted, nor the 
impression weakened by this soberness and moder- 
ation ; for with all this plainness there is so much 
force, with all this simplicity there is so mudi 
energy, that a few slight touches and artless strokes 
of Scripture characters convey a stronger outline 
of the person delineated than is sometimes given 
by the most elaborate and finished portrait of 
more artificial historians. 

If it be objected to this remark, that many parts 
of the sacred writings abound in a lofty, figurative, 
and even hyperbolical style ; this objection applies 
chiefly to the writings of the Old Testament, and 
to the prophetical and poetical parts of that. But 
the metaphorical and florid style of those writii^ 
is distinct firom the inaccurate and over-straine 
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expression we have been censuring; for that only 
is inaccuracy which leads to a false and inadequate 
conc^tion in the reader or hearer. The lofty style 
of the Eastern, and of other heroic poetr}*, does 
not so mislead ; for the metaphor is understood to 
be a metiqphor, and the imagery is understood to 
be ornamental. The style of the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament b not, it is true, plain in opposi- 
tion to figarative ; nor simple in opposition to 
florid ; but it is plain and simple in the best senses 
as opposed to false principles and false taste ; it 
raises no wrong idea : it gives an exact impression 
of the thing it means to convey; and its very tropes 
and figures, though bold, are never unnatural or 
a£fected : when it embellishes, it does not mislead ; 
even when it exaggerates, it does not misrepresent; 
if it be hyperbolical, it is so either in compliance 
with the genius of Oriental language, or in [com- 
pliance with contemporary customs, or because the 
subject is one which will be most forcibly impressed 
by a strong figure* The loftiness of the expression 
deducts nothing fiom the weight of the circum- 
stance ; the imagery animates the reader without 
misleading him ; the boldest illustration, while it 
dilates his conception of the subject, detracts no- 
thing from its exactness ; and the Divine Spirit, 
inst^ of sufiering truth to be injured by the opu- 
lence of the figures, contrives to make these figures 
fresh and varied avenues to the heart and the un- 
derstanding. 
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CFfAR XI 

f>% R£LIOiO». — THt HfUtMHirt AltP PVrif 0P nAUUH 
I39»TaCCT10W AHOWir sir AVAUH^Y WfTtf HVMAW 

LRAmvtva, 

It has been the fashion of oar lute innoirators in 
philosophy, who hare written some of ih$f fnost 
brilliaiit and popolar treatises on ednciitkm^ to 
^Bcry the pncaee of early instttUn^ religious 
knowledgie into the immis of ebildrem In VindU 
cadon of tfiis opinion it has been allefjedf that it 
i» of the atmo^ mipmtmiet to the eanse of tnttb« 
iat the tmind of mum ^Konld be kept free from 
fnpfmfff^Umi^ \ mtA^ rn p^tic^kr, that erery one 
Auii^U\ )^ \(4^ i4f tiftm «(fieh jin^fpMnt on religious 
!Wt1^^^ «*» m^y ii»#wn \m^i Ut bis own reason in 

'I l*l*» *rfihf!m«if >m<i f^^¥wl some coantenanee 
ff(m lUhtiii )i^\^t < Jittfft^if^fft who bare wisbe^lf on 
l\tfi Mt^fii \itUw\\f\t^f W mt(umrn(^t free enquiry in 
r^lj^imi } liMi ii bft^ brtirfi pii<$bf4l to the blanMbte 
mvpfif^ b*»f« ('4Tti«j«r«l« dhi^ly by thir itew pbtloso- 
pb««f ft i ♦vlio, wbllft tbf^y pr<;fbM <inly an ingenuous 
»^l I'Mf ffutlti ftr^« iff fft<tf« ^lily iTmU;av(niring to 
<lisftfN»y ('iirlMiffff)ty UmU\ by disc^iuntenancingf 
Mtf<li>r fb*» plfiffftiblit pr^t^mciii of fr«e «rm]uiryi all 
Atf4>fifiofi wbfftrvftf to tbfi r^llgioM» e<liicntion ofcmr 

ti Ift ifttflotilttiiHIy our fluty, while wc ari: itistil- 
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liiig principles into the tender mind, to take pecu- 
liar care that those principles be sound and just; 
that the religion we teach be the religion of the 
Bible, and not the inventions of human error or 
superstition ; that the principles we infuse into 
others be such as we ourselves have well scruti- 
nised, and not the result of our credulity or bigotry; 
nor the mere hereditaiy, unexamined prejudices of 
our own undiscerning childhood. It may also be 
granted, that it is the duty of every parent to inform 
the youth, that, when his faculties shall have so 
unfolded themselves as to enable him to examine 
for himself those principles which the parent now 
is instilling, it will be his duty so to examine them. 

But, after making tliese concessions, I would 
most seriously insist that there are certain leading 
and fundamental truths ; that there are certain sen- 
timents on the side of Christianity, as well as of 
virtue and benevolence, in favour of which every 
child ought to be prepossessed ; and may it not be 
also added, that to expect to keep the mind void 
of all prepossession, even upon any subject, appears 
to be altogether a vain and impracticable attempt ? 
an attempt, the very suggestion of which argues 
much ignorance of human nature. 

Let it be observed here, that we are not combat- 
ing the infidel ; that we are not producing evidences 
and arguments in favour of the truth of Chris- 
tianity, or trying to win over the assent of the 
reader to that which he disputes ; but that we are 
taking it for granted, not only that Christianity is 
true, but that we are addressing those who believe 

M 4- 
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it to be true; — an assumption which has been made 
throughout this work. Assuming, therefore, that 
there are retigious principles which are true, and 
which ought to be communicated in the most 
effectual manner, the next question which arises 
seems to be, at what age and in what manner these 
ought to be inculcated ? That it ought to be at an 
early period we have the command of Christ, who 
encouragingly said, in answer to those who would 
have repelled their approach, ^^ Suffer little children 
to come unto me." 

But here conceding, for the sake of argument, 
what yet cannot be conceded, that some good rea- 
sons mai/ be brought in favour of delay ; allowing 
that such impressions as are communicated early 
may not be very deep ; allowing them even to be- 
come totally effaced by the subsequent corruptions 
of the heart and of the world ; still I would illus- 
trate the importance of early infusing religious 
knowledge, by an allusion drawn from the power 
of early habit in human learning. Put the case, 
for instance, of a person who was betimes initiated 
in the rudiments of classical studies. Suppose him, 
aflcr quitting school, to have fallen, either by a 
course of idleness or of vulgar pursuits, into a total 
neglect of study. Should this person, at any future 
period, happen to be called to some profession, 
which should oblige him, as we say, to rub up his 
Greek and Latin, his memory still retaining the 
unobliterated though faint traces of his early pur- 
suits, he will be able to recover hb neglected 
learning with less difficulty than he could now 
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b^in to learn ; for he is not again obliged to set 
out with studying the simple elements ; they come 
back on being pursued ; they are found on being 
searched for ; the decayed images assume shape, 
and strength, and colour ; he has in his mind first 
principles to which to recur; the rules of grammar 
which he has allowed himself to violate, he has not, 
however, forgotten ; he will recall neglected ideas, 
he will resume slighted habits far more easily than 
he could now begin to acquire new ones. I appeal 
to clergymen who are called to attend the dying 
beds of such as have been bred in gross and stupid 
ignorance of religion, for the justness of this com- 
parison. Do they not find that these unhappy 
people have no ideas in common with them ? that 
they therefore possess no intelligible medium by 
which to make themselves understood? that the 
persons to whom they are addressing themselves 
have no first principles to which they can be re- 
ferred? that they are ignorant not only of the 
science but the language of Christianity ? 

But at worst, whatever be the event of a pious 
education to the child, though in general we are 
encouraged from the tenor of Scripture and the 
course of experience, to hope that the event will 
be favourable, and that " when he is old he will 
not depart from it," is it nothing for the parent to 
have acquitted himself of this prime duty ? Is it 
nothing to him that he has obeyed the plain com- 
mand of " training his child in the way he should 
go?'' And will not the parent who so acquits 
himself, with better reason and more lively hope. 
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supplicate the Father of mercies for the reclaiming 
of a prodigal, who has wandered out of that right 
path in which he has set him forward^ than for 
the conversion of a neglected creature^ to whose 
feet the Gospel had never been offered as a light ? 
And how different will he the dying reBections 
even of that parent whose earnest endeavours have 
been unhappily defeated by the subsequent and 
voluntary perversion of his child, from his who 
will reasonably a^j^vate his pangs, by trans- 
ferrii^ the sins of his neglected child to the num- 
ber of his own transgressions ? 

And to such well-intentioned but ill-judging 
parents as really wish their children to be here- 
after pious, but erroneously withhold instruction 
till the more advanced period prescribed by the 
great master of splendid paradoxes * shall arrive; 
who can assure them, that while they are with- 
holding the good seed, the great and ever vigilant 
enemy, who assiduouHJy seizes hold on every 
opportunity which wc slight, and cultivates every 
advantage which tte neglect, may not be stocking 
die (allow ground with tares ? Nay, who in thJM 
fluctuating scene of things can be assured, even if 
this were not certainly to l)e the case, that to them 
the promised period ever shall arrive at all? 
Who shall ascertain to them that their now neg- 
lected child shall certainly live to receive the 
delayed instruction ? Who can assure them that 
they themselves will live to communicate it? 

It is almost needless to observe that parents 

* KouMeaii. 
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who are indifferent about religion, much more 
those who treat it with scorn, are not likely to be 
anxious on this subject; it is therefore the atten- 
tion of religious parents which is here chiefly 
called upon ; and the more so, as there seems, on 
this point, an unaccountable negligence in many of 
these, whether it arise from indolence, fiilse prin- 
ciples, or whatever other motive. 

But, independently of knowledge, it is some- 
thing, nay, let philosophers say what they will, it 
is much, to give youth prepossessions in fiivour of 
religion, to secure their prefmUces on its side before 
you turn them adrift into the world ; a world in 
which, before they can be completely armed with 
arguments and reasons, they will be assailed by 
numbers whose prepossessions and prejudices, far 
more than their arguments and reasons, attach 
them to the other side. Why should not the 
Christian youth furnish himself in the best cause 
with the same natural armour which the enemies 
of religion wear in tlie worst? It is certain, that 
to set out in life with sentiments in favour of the 
religion of our country is no more an error or a 
weakness than to grow up with a fondness for our 
country itself. If the love of our country be judged 
a fiiir principle, surely a Christian, who is ^^ a 
citizen of no mean city," may lawfully have his 
attachments too. If patriotism be an honest pre- 
judice, Christianity is not a servile one. Nay, let 
us teach the youth to hug his prejudices, to glory 
in his prei>ossessions, rather than to acquire that 
versatile and accommodating citizensliip of the 
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worlds by which he may be an Infidel in Paris, a 
Papist at Rome, and a Mussulman at Cairo. * 

Let me not be supposed so to elevate politics, 
or so to depress religion, as to make any com- 
parison of the value of the one with the other, 
when I observe, that between the true British 
patriot and the true Christian, there will be this 
common resemblance: the more deeply each of 
them enquires, the more will he be confirmed in 
his respective attachment^ the one to his country, 
the other to his religion. I speak with reverence 
of the immeasurable distance ; but the more the 
one presses on the firm arch of our constitution, 
and the other on that of Christianity, the stronger 
he will find them both. Each challenges scru- 
tiny : each has nothing to dread but from shallow 
politicians and shallow philosophers ; in each, in- 
timate knowledge justifies prepossession ; in each, 
investigation confirms attachment. 

If we divide the human being into three com- 
ponent parts, the bodily, the intellectual, and the 
spiritual, is it not reasonable that a portion of 
care and attention be assigned to each in some 
degree adequate to its importance? Should I 
venture to say a due portion, a portion adapted to 
the real comparative value of each, would not that 
condemn in one word the whole system of modem 
education? The rational and intellectual part 
being avowedly more valuable than the bodily, 
while the spiritual and immortal part exceeds even 

* Bonaparte had recently adopted these characters in 
rapid succession. 
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the intellectaal still more than that surpasses what 
is corporeal, is it acting according to the common 
rules of proportion? b'it acting on the prindples 
of distributive justice ? is it acting with that good 
sense and right judgment with which the ordinary 
business of this world b usually transacted, to 
give the larger proportion of time and care to that 
which is worth the least? Is it Mr that what 
relates to the body and the organs of the body, I 
mean those accomplishments which address them- 
selves to the eye and the ear, should occupy almost 
the whole thoughts; while the intellectual part 
should be robbed of its due proportion, and the 
spiritual part should have almost no proportion at 
all ? Is not this preparing your children for an awfiil 
disappointment in the tremendous day when they 
shall be stripped of that body, of those senses and 
organs, which have been made almost the sole ob- 
jects of their attention, and shall feel themselves left 
in possession of nothing but that spiritual part 
which in education was scarcely taken into the 
account of their existence? 

Surely it should be thought a reasonable com- 
promise (and I am in fact undervaluing the object 
fiur the importance of which I plead) to suggest, 
that at least two thirds of that time which is now 
usurped by externals should be restored to the 
rightful owners, the understanding and the heart; 
and that the acquisition of religious knowledge in 
early youth should at least be no less an object of 
sedulous attention than the cultivation of human 
learning or of outward embellishments. It is also 
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this, bat because you imiibrmly wish him to be 
grounded in each of his acquirements? Why^ 
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but because you are persuaded that a slight, and 
slovenly, and superficial, and irregular way of 
instruction will never train him to excellence in 
any thing ? 

Do young persons then become musicians, and 
painters, and linguists, and mathematicians, by 
early study and regular labour ; and shall they 
become Christians by accident ? or, rather, is not 
this acting on that very principle of Dogberry, at 
which you probably have often laughed ? Is it not 
supposing that religion, like ^^ reading and writing, 
comes by nature ? " Shall all those accomplish- 
ments, ^^ which perish in the using," be so assidu- 
ously, so systematically taught? Shall all those 
habits, which are limited to the things of this world, 
be so carefully formed, so persisted in, as to be in- 
terwoven with our very make, so as to become as it 
were a part of ourselves ; and shall that knowledge 
which is to make us "wise unto salvation" be 
picked up at random, cursorily, or, perhaps, not 
picked up at all ? Shall that difficult divine science 
which requires " line upon line, and precept upon 
precept, here a little and there a little ; " that 
knowledge which parents, even under a darker 
dispensation, were required "to teach their children 
diligently^ and to talk of it when they sat in their 
house, and when they walked by the way, and when 
they lay down, and when they rose up ; " shall this 
knowledge be by Christian parents omitted or de- 
ferred, or taught slightly; or be superseded by 
things of comparatively little worth ? 

Shall the lively period of youth, the soft and 
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impnaiaubk utrnmn when laittng kahtts are fintxied, 
wAvm Uie Mml cuti deep into the yielding wax, and 
Uir intpreiiiuun i^ mure likdy to be clear, atid tdiarpi 
aud Mlrung, aud laming; iihall tliii^ wami and 
fiivi^urablr Msatan be vuflered to slide by, without 
U^ing turtHid to the great purpose fur whidi not 
tmly ywMih but life, and breath, and being were be- 
Mnwed? Shall nut that ^ fiuth without which it ii 
mpuNaible to please God ;** shall not that *^ holineM 
without which no man can see the Lord ; *' shall 
nut that knowledge which is the ibundatiou of faith 
and praruce; shall nut that charity without which 
all knowledge is ^^ sounding brass and a tinkling 
r^'n^ba),'** be impressed, be inculcated, be enforced, 
a^ early, a^ euu^tautly, as fundamentally, with the 
sattie earnest pushing on to oontumal progress, 
with the same constant reference to first prin- 
eiples a^ are umxI in the case of those arts which 
mrreiv adum human life ? Shall we not seise the 
ba(^y period when tlie memory is strong, the 
luuHi aud all its powers vigorous and active, the 
uu^giuauun busy and all ali\'e; the heart flex- 
ibkv the tamper ductile, the conscience tender, 
eurkadty awake, fear powerful, hope eager, love 
ardeut ; shall we not seize tliis period for incul- 
cauv^ thai knowledge, and impressing tliose prin- 
ciples which are to form the character, and fix tlie 
desuuation fur eternity ? 

1 wuuld now address myself to anotlier and s 
still mure dilator)* class, wlio are for procrastinating 
all cuia^ern about religion till tliey are driven to it 
by actual distress, and wlio do not tliink of praying 
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they are perishing, like the sailor, who said, 
^^ be thought it was always time enough to begin 
to pray when the storm began." Of these I would 
ask, shall we, with an unaccountable deliberation, 
defer our anxiety about religion till the busy man 
and the dissipated woman are become so immersed 
in the cares of life, or so entangled in its pleasures, 
that they will have little heart or spirit to embrace 
a new principle ? — a principle whose precise object 
it will be to condemn that very life in which tliey 
have already embarked ; nay, to condemn almost 
all that they have been doing and thinking ever 
since they first began to act or think? Shall 
we, I say, begin now ? or shall we suffer those in- 
structions, to receive which requires all the con- 
centrated powers of a strong and healthy mind, to 
be put ofi*till the day of excruciating pain, till the 
period of debility and stupefaction? Shall we 
wait for that season as if it were the most favour- 
able for religious acquisitions, when the senses shall 
have been palled by excessive gratification, when 
the eye shall be tired with seeing, and the ear with 
hearing ? Shall we, when the whole man is break- 
bg up by disease or decay, expect that the dim ap- 
prehension will discern a new science, or the 
obtuse feelings delight themselves with a new 
pleasure ? — a pleasure, too, not only incompatible 
with many of the hitherto-indulged pleasures, but 
one which carries with it a strong intimation that 
those pleasures terminate in the death of the 
soul? 

VOL. V. N 
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But, — not to lose sight of the iinportant analogy 
on which we have already dwelt so much,— bow 
preposterous would it seem to you to bear any one 
propose to an illiterate dying man to set about 
learning even the plainest and easiest rudiments of 
any new art ; to study the musical notes ; to con* 
jugate a verb ; to learn, not the first problem in 
Euclid, but even the numeration table? and yet 
you do not think it absurd to postpone religious 
instruction, on principles, which, if admitted at all, 
must terminate either in ignorance or in your pro- 
posing too late to a dying man to begin to learn 
the totally-unknown scheme of Christianity. You 
do not think it impossible that be should be 
brought to listen to the ^^ voice of this charmer,** 
when he can no longer listen to ^^ the voice of sing- 
ing men and singing women/' You do not think 
it unreasonable that immortal beings should delay 
to devote their days to heaven, till they have ^^ no 
pleasure in them" themselves. You will not 
bring them to offer up the first fruits of their lips, 
and hearts, and lives to their Maker, because you 
persuade yourselves that he who has called him- 
self a ^^ jealous God " may, however, be contented 
hereafter with the wretched sacrifice of decayed 
appetites, and the worthless leavings of almost ex* 
tinguished afiections. 

We can scarcely believe, even with all the me- 
lancholy procrastination we see around us, that 
there is any one, except he be a decided infidel, 
who does not consider religion as, at least, a good 
reversionary thing; as an object which ouj^t 
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always to occupy a little remote corner of his map 
of life ; the stady of which, though it is always to 
be postponed, is, however, not to be finally re- 
jected ; which, though it cannot conveniently come 
into his present scheme of life, it is intended some- 
how or other to take up before death. This awful 
deception, this defect in the intellectual vision, 
arises, partly from the bulk which the objects of 
time and sense acquire in our eyes by their near- 
ness; while the invisible realities of eternity are 
but faintly discerned by a feeble faith, through a 
dim and distant medium. It arises, also, partly 
from a totally false idea of the nature of Christi- 
anity, from a fatal fancy that we can repent at any 
future period, and that, as amendment is a thing 
which will always be in our own power, it will be 
time enough to think of reforming our life when 
we should think only of closing it. 

But depend upon it, that a heart long hardened, 
I do not mean by gross vices merely, but by fond- 
ness for the world, by an habitual and excessive 
indulgence in the pleasures of sense, will by no 
means be in a favourable state to admit the light 
of Divine truth, or to receive the impressions of 
Divine grace. God, indeed, sometimes shows us 
by an act of his sovereignty that this wonderful 
change, the conversion of a sinner's heart, may 
be produced without the intervention of human 
means, to show that the work is His. But as this 
is not tKe way in which the Almighty usually deals 
with his creatures, it would be nearly as preposter- 
ous for men to act on this presumption, and sin on 

N 2 
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in hopes of a tniracttlous conversioriy tm it would 
be to take no means for the preservation of their 
lives, because Jesus Christ raised Lazarus from 
the dead. 



CHAR XII. 

ON THB MANNER OF INSTRUCTING YOUNG PERSONS 

IN RELIGION. GENERAL REMARKS ON THE GENIUS 

OF CHRISTIANITY. 

I WOULD now with great deference address those 
respectable characters who are really concerned 
about the best intei*ests of their children ; those to 
whom Christianity is indeed an important consi- 
deration, but whose habits of life have hitherto 
hindered them from giving it its due degree in 
the scale of education. 

Begin, then, with considering that religion is a 
part, and the most prominent part, in your system 
of instruction. Do not communicate its principles 
in a random desultory way ; nor scantily stint this 
business to only such scraps and remnants of time 
as may be casually picked up from the gleanings 
of other acquirements. ** Will you bring to God 
for a sacrifice that which costs you nothing ? " Let 
the best part of the day, which with most people 
is the earliest part, be steadily and invariably de- 
dicated to this work by your children, before they 
are tired with their other studies, while the intel- 
lect is clear, the spirits light, and the attention 
sharp and unfatigued. 

Confine not your instructions to mere verbal 
rituals and drj' systems; but communicate theiQ 

N 8 
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in a way which shall interest their feelings, by 
lively images, and by a warm practical appUcation 
of what they read to their own hearts and circum- 
stances. If you do not study the great but too 
much slighted art of fixing, of commanding, of 
chaining the attention, you may throw away much 
time and labour, with litde other efiect than that 
of disgusting your pupil and wearying yourself. 
There seems to be no good reason that while 
every other thing is to be made amusuig, religion 
alone must be dry and uninviting. Do not fancy 
that a thing is good merely because it is dull. 
Why should not the most entertaining powers of 
the human mind be supremely consecrated to 
that subject which is most worthy of their full 
exercise ? The misfortune is, that religious learn- 
ing is too often rather considered as an act of the 
memory than of the heart and affections ; as a 
dry duty, rather than a lively pleasure. The 
manner in which it is taught differs as much from 
their other learning as punishment from recreation. 
Children are turned over to the dull work of get- 
ting by rote as a task that which they should get 
from example, from animated conversation, from 
lively discussion, in which the pupil should learn 
to bear a part, instead of being merely a passive 
hearer. Teach them rather, as their blessed Sa- 
viour taught, by interesting parables, which, while 
they corrected the heart, left some exercise for the 
ingenuity in the solution, and for the feelings in 
their application. Teach, as He taught, by seiz- 
ing on surrounding objects, passing events, local 
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circumstanoes, peculiar characters, apt allusions,, 
just analogy, appropriate illustration. Call in all 
creaticMi, animate and inanimate, to your aid, and 
accustom your young audience to 

** Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sennons in stones, and good in every thing/* 

Even when the nature of your subject makes it 
necessary for you to be more plain and didactic^ 
do not &il frequently to enliven these less engag- 
ing parts of your discourse with some incidental 
imagery, which will captivate the fancy; with 
some a£fecting story with which it shall be asso- 
ciated in the memory. Relieve what would other- 
wise be too dry and preceptive with some striking 
exemplification in pointy some touching instance to 
be imitated, some awfiil warning to be avoided; 
something which shall illusti*ate your instruction, 
which shall realise your position ; which shall em*> 
body your idea, and give shape and form^ and 
colour and life to your precept. Endeavour un- 
remittingly to connect the reader with the subject, 
by making her feel that what you teach is neither 
an abstract truth nor a thing of mere general in- 
formation, but that it is a business in which she 
herself is individually and immediately concerned ; 
in which not only her eternal salvation but her 
present happiness is involved. Do, according to 
your measure of ability, what the Holy Spirit 
which dictated the Scriptures has done; always 
take the sensibility of tlie learner mto your account 
of the fiiculties which are to be worked upon. 

N i 
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^" For the doctrines of the Bible,*' as the profound 
and enlightened Bacon observes, '^ are not pro- 
posed to us in a naked logical form, but arrayed 
in the most beautiful and striking colours which 
creation a£Pords." 

By those affecting illustrations used by Him 
^^ who knew what was in man,'' and therefore best 
knew how to address him, it was that the unlet- 
tered audiences of Christ and his apostles were 
enabled both to comprehend and to relish doc- 
trines, which would not readily have made their 
way to their understandings, had they not first 
touched their hearts; and which would have 
found access to neither the one nor the other, 
had they been delivered in dry scholastic disquisi- 
tions. Now, those audiences not being learned, 
may be supposed to have been nearly in the state 
of children, as to their receptive faculties, and to 
have required nearly the same sort of instruction ; 
that is, they were more capable of being moved 
with what was simple, and touching, and lively, 
than what was elaborate, abstruse, and unaffecting. 
Heaven and earth were made to furnish their 
contributions, when man was to be taught that 
science which was to make him wise unto salva- 
tion. Something which might enforce or illustrate 
was borrowed from every element The appear- 
ances of the sky, the storms of the ocean, the birds 
of the air, the beasts of the field, the fruits of the 
earth, the seed and the harvest, the labours of the 
husbandman, the traffic of the merchant, the sea- 
sons of the year ! — all were laid hold of in turn ; 
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and the most important moral instruction, or 
religious truth, was deduced from some recent 
occurrence, some natural appearance, some ordi- 
nary fact. 

If that be the purest eloquence which most per- 
suades, and which comes home to the heart with 
the fullest evidence and the most irresistible force^ 
then no eloquence is so powerful as that of Scrip- 
ture ; and an intelligent Christian teacher will be 
admonished by the mode of Scripture itself, how 
to communicate its truths with life and spirit; 
^^ while he is musing, the fire burns : '' that fire 
which wiU preserve him from an insipid and 
freezing mode of instruction. He wiJl, moreover, 
as was said above, always carefully keep up a 
quick sense of the personal interest the pupil has 
in every religious instruction which is impressed 
upon him. He will teach as Paul prayed, ** with 
the spirit, and with the understanding also ;'' and, 
in imitating this great model, he will necessarily 
avoid the opposite faults of two different sorts of 
instructors ; for while some of our divines of the 
higher class have been too apt to preach as if 
mankind had only intellect, and the lower and 
more popular sort as if they had only passions, 
let him borrow what is good from both, and ad- 
dress his pupils as beings compounded of both 
understanding and affections.* 

• The zeal and diligence with which the Bishop of Lon- 
don's weekly lectures have been attended by persons of all 
ranks and descriptions, but more especially by that class to 
which this little work is addressed, is a very promising cir- 
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Fancy not that the Bible is too difficult and in- 
tricate to be presented in its own naked form, and 
that it puzzles and bewilders the youthful under- 
standing. In all needful and indispensable points 
of knowledge, the darkness of Scripture, as a 
great Christian philosopher * has observed, " is 
but a partial darkness, like that of Egypt, which 
benighted only the enemies of God, while it left 
his children in clear day." It is not pretended 
that the Bible will find in the young reader clear 
views of God and of Christ, of the soul and eter- 
nity, but that it will give them. And if it be really 
the appropriate character of Scripture, as it tells 
us itself that it is, " to enlighten the eyes of the 
hlind^^ and " to make wise the simple^*^ then it is 
as well calculated for the youthful and uninformed 
as for any other class ; and as it was never ex- 
pected that the greater part of Christians should 
be learned, so is learning, though of inestimable 
value in a teacher of theology, no essential qualifi- 
cation for a common Christian ; for which reason 
, Scripture truths are expressed with that clear and 
simple evidence adapted to the kind of assent which 
they require, — an assent materially diiFerent fix)m 



cumstance for the age. And while we consider with pleasure 
the advantages peculiarly to be derived by the young from so 
interesting and animated an exposition of the Gospel, we are 
further led to rejoice at the countenance given by such high 
authority to the revival of that excellent but too much ne- 
glected practice of lectures. 
• Mr. Boyle. 
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that sort of demonstration which a mathematical 
theorem demands. He who could bring an un- 
prejudiced heart and an unperverted will, would 
bring to the Scriptures the best qualification for 
understanding and receiving them. And though 
they contain diings which the pupil cannot ccnn* 
prehendf (as what ancient poet, historian, or 
orator does not ?) the teacher may address to him 
the words which Christ addressed to Peter, 
*^ What I do thou knowest not now, but thou 
shalt know hereafter.'' 

Histories of the Bible, and commentaries on 
the Bible, for the use of children, though valuable 
in their way, should never be used as substitutes 
for the Bible itself. For historical or geographi* 
cal information, for calling the attention to events 
and characters, they are very useful. But Scrip- 
ture truths are best conveyed in its own sublime 
and simple phraseology; its doctrines are best 
understood in its own appropriate language ; its 
precepts are best retained in their own simple 
form. Paraphrase, in professing to explain, often 
dilutes ; while the terseness and brevity of Scrip- 
ture composition fills the mind, touches the heart, 
and fastens on the memory. While I would cause 
them to ** read" the commentary for the improve- 
ment of the understanding, they should " mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest" the Bible itself for the 
comfort and edification of the heart. 

Young people who have been taught religion 
in a formal and superficial way, who have had all 
its drudgeries and none of its pleasures, will pro- 
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bably have acquired so little relish for it as to 
consider the continued prosecution of their reli- 
gious studies as a badge of their tutelage, as a 
mark that they are still under subjection; and we 
look forward with impatience to the hour of their 
emancipation from the lectures of Christianity, as 
the era of their promised liberty, the epocha of 
independence. They will long for the period 
when its lessons shall cease to be delivered ; will 
conclude that, having once attained such an age, 
and arrived at the required proficiency, the object 
will be accomplished, and the labour at an eud 
But let not your children " so learn Christ** 
Apprise them that no specific day will ever arrive 
on which they shall say, I hav^ attained ; but in- 
form them, that every acquisition must be followed 
up ; knowledge must be increased ; prejudices 
subdued ; good habits rooted ; evil ones eradi- 
cated; heavenly dispositions strengthened; right 
principles confirmed ; till, going on from light to 
light, and from strength to strength, they come 
<< to the measure of the stature of the fiilness of 
Christ." 

But though serious instruction will not only be 
uninteresting but irksome, if conveyed to youth 
in a cold didactic way ; yet if their affections be 
suitably engaged, while their understandings are 
kept in exercise, their hearts, so far from neces- 
sarily revolting, as some insist, will often receive 
the most solemn truths with alacrity. It is, as 
we have repeated, the manner which revolts them, 
and not the thing. Nor will they, as some assert, 
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necessarily dislike the teacher, because the tmths 
taught are of the most awful and solemn kind. 
It has haf^pened to the writer to be a frequent 
witness of the gratitude and affection expressed by 
yomsg persons to those who had sedulously and 
seriously instructed them in religious knowledge : 
an a£kcti<Hi as lively, a gratitude as warm, as could 
have been excited by any indulgence to their per- 
sons, or any gratification of a worldly nature. 

As it is notorious that men of wit and sprightly 
fimcy have been the most formidable enemies to 
CSiristianity) while men, in whom those talents 
have been consecrated to God, have been some of 
her most useful champions, take particular care 
to press that ardent and ever-active power, the 
imagination^ into the service of religion. This 
bright and busy faculty will be leading its pos- 
sessor into perpetual peril, and is an enemy of 
peculiar potency till it come to be employed in the 
cause of God. It is a lion, which, though worldly 
prudence indeed may chains so as to prevent out- 
ward mischief, yet the malignity remains within ; 
but, when sanctified by Christianity, the imagin- 
aticm is a lion tamed : you have all the benefit of 
its strength and its activity, divested of its mis- 
chief. God never bestowed that noble but restless 
GMTulty, without intending it to be an instrument 
of his own glory, though it has been too often set 
up in rebellion against him ; because, in its youth- 
fal stirrings, while all alive and full of action, it 
has not been seized upon to serve its rightful 
Sovereign, but was early enlisted, with little oppo- 
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ftitioiiy under the banners of the worldy the Beib^ 
aiul the devil. Religion i« the only subject on 
which, under the guidance of a severe and sober- 
minded prudence, this discursive ftculty can safety 
stretch its powers and expand its energies* But 
let it be remembered, tliat it must be a sound and 
genuine Christianity which can alone so chastiia 
and regulate the imagination as to restrain it from 
those errors and excesses into which a false, a mis* 
taken, an irregular religion has too often led its 
injudicious and ill*instructed professor* Some of 
the most fatal extremes into which a wild entha* 
siasm or a frightful superstition has plunged its 
unhappy votaries have been owing to the want of 
a due direction, to the want of a strict and holy 
eastigation of this ever- working &culty. To secure 
imagination, therefore, on the safe side, and, if I 
may change the metaphor, to put it under the 
direction of its true Pilot in the stormy voyage of 
life, is like engaging those potent elements, the 
wind and tide, in your favour. 

In your communications with young people, 
take care to convince them that as religion is not 
a business to be laid aside with the lesson, so 
neither is it a single branch of duty, some de* 
tached thing, which, like the acc]uisition of an art 
or a language, is to be practised separately, and 
to have its distinct periods and separate modes of 
operation. But let them understand, that common 
acts, by the spirit in which they are to be per- 
formed, are to be made acts of religion. Let 
them perceive that Christianity may be considered 
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as having something of that influence over the 
conduct which external grace has over the man- 
ners; for as it is not the performance of some 
particular act which denominates any one to be 
graceful, — grace being a spirit diffused through 
the whole system, which animates every sentiment, 
and informs every action; as she who has true 
personal grace has it uniformly, and is not some- 
times awkward and sometimes elegant; does not 
sometimes lay it down, and sometimes take it up ; 
— so religion is not an occasional act, but an in- 
dwelling principle, an inwrought habit, a per- 
vading and informing spirit; from which, indeed, 
every act derives all its life, and energy, and 
beauty. 

Give them clear views of the broad discrimin- 
ation between practical religion and worldly mo- 
rality ; in short, between the virtues of Christians 
and of Pagans. Show them that no good quali- 
ties are genuine but such as flow from the religion 
of Christ. Let them learn that the virtues which 
the better sort of people, who yet are destitute of 
true Christianity, inculcate and practise, resemble 
those virtues which have the love of God for their 
motive, just as counterfeit coin resembles sterling 
gold : they may have, it is true, certain points of 
resemblance with the others ; they may be bright 
and shining ; they have, perhaps, the image and 
the superscription; but they ever want the true 
distinguishing properties : they want the sterling 
value derived fixjm purity and weight. They may, 
indeed, pass current in the traffic of this world ; 
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but) when brought to the touchstone, they wiQ be 
found full of alloy ; when weighed in the balance 
of the sanctuary, " they will be found wanting:" 
they will not stand that final trial which is to 
separate " the precious from the vile ; " they will 
not abide the day ^^ of his coming, who is like a 
refiner's fire." 

One error into which even some good people 
are apt to fall is that of endeavouring to deceive 
young minds by temporising expedients. In order 
to allure them to become religious, they exhibit 
false, or faint, or inadequate views of Christianity; 
and while they represent it, as it really is, as a life 
of superior happiness and advantage, they conceal 
its difficulties, and, like the Jesuitical Chinese mis- 
sionaries, extenuate, or sink, or deny such parts 
of it as are least alluring to human pride. In 
attempting to disguise its principle, they destroy 
its efficacy : they deny the cross, instead of making 
it the badge of a Christian. But, besides that, the 
project fails with them as it did with the Jesuits : 
all fraud is bad in itself; and a pious fraud is a 
contradiction in terms, which ought to be buried 
in the rubbish of papal desolation. 

Instead of representing to the young Christian 
that it may be possible, by a prudent ingenuity, at 
once to pursue, with equal ardour and success, 
worldly fame and eternal glory, would it not be 
more honest to tell him fairly and unambiguously, 
that there are two distinct roads, between which 
there is a broad boundary line ? that there are two 
contending and irreconcilable interests? that he 
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and earthly peace, for these make no part of the 
covenant : they may be, and they often are, super- 
added, but they were never stipulated in the 
contract. 

But if, in order to attract the young to a re- 
ligious course, you disingenuously conceal its diffi- 
culties while you are justly enlarging upon its 
pleasures, you will tempt them to distrust the 
truth of Scripture itself; for what will they think, 
not only of a few detached texts, but of the general 
cast and colour of the Gospel, when contrasted 
with your representation of it? When you are 
describing to them the inseparable human advan- 
tages which will follow a religious course, what 
notion will they conceive of <^ the strait gate" 
and " narrow way?" of the amputation of a 
** right hand?" of the excision of a " right eye?" 
of the other strong metaphors by which the Chris- 
tian warfare is shadowed out ? of ^* crucifying the 
flesh ?" oif " mortifying the old man ?" of " dying 
unto sin ?" of " overcoming the world ?" Do you 
not think their meek and compassionate Saviour, 
who died for your children, loved them as well as 
you love them ? And if this were his language, 
ought it not to be yours ? It is the language of 
true love ; of that love with which a merciful God 
loved the world, when he spared not his own Son. 
Do not fear to tell your children what he told his 
disciples, that ^^ in the world they shall have tri- 
bulation ;" but teach them to rise superior to it, 
on his principle, by " overcoming the world." Do 
not, then, try to conceal from them that the life of 
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8 Chiistiaii is necessarily opposite to the life of 
the world ; and do not seek, by a vain attempt at 
accommodation, to reconcile that difiPerence which 
Christ himself has pronomiced to be irreconcil- 
able. 

May it not be partly owing to the want of a 
due introduction to the knowledge of the real 
nature and spirit of religion, that so many young 
Christians, who set out in a fiur and flourishing 
way, decline and wither when they come to per- 
ceive the requisitions of experimental Christianity ? 
requisitions whidi they had not suspected of making 
any part of the plan ; and from which, when they 
af^rwards discover tliem, they shrink back, as 
not prepared and hardened for the unexpected 
contest. 

People are no more to be cheated into religion 
than into learning. The same spirit which in- 
fluences your oath in a court of justice should 
influence your discourse in that court of equity, — 
your family. Your children should be told the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
It is unnecessary to add, that it must be done gra- 
dually and discreetly. We know whose example 
we have for postponing that which the mind is not 
yet prepared to receive : — "I have many things 
yet to say to you, but ye cannot bear them wow." 
Accustom them to reason by analogy. Explain 
to them that great worldly attainments are never 
made without great sacrifices ; that the merchant 
cannot become rich without industry ; the states- 
man eminent without labour ; the scholar learned 
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without Study ; the hero renowned without danger. 
Would it not, then, on human principles, be un- 
reasonable to think that the Christian alone fhould 
obtain a triumph without a warfare ? the highest 
prize with the lowest exertions ? an eternal crown 
without a present cross ? and that heaven is die 
only reward which the idle may reckon upon? 
No : though salvation ^ be the gift of Ood,'' yet 
it must be ^^ worked out" Convince your young 
friends, however, that in this case the difficulty of 
the battle bears no proportion to the prize of the 
victory. In one respect, indeed, the point of re- 
semblance between worldly and Christian pursuits 
fails, and that most advantageously for the Chris- 
tian ; for while, even by the most probable means, 
which are the union of talents with diligence, no 
human prosperity can be insured to the worldly 
candidate, — while the most successful adventurer 
may fail by the fault of another ; while the best- 
concerted project of the statesman may be crushed; 
the bravest hero lose the battle; the brightest 
genius fail of getting bread ; and while, moreover, 
the pleasure arising even from success in these 
may be no sooner tasted than it b poisoned by 
a more prosperous rival, — the persevering Chris- 
tian is safe and certain of obtaining his ol:gect: 
no misfortunes can defeat his hope, no competition 
can endanger his success ; for though another gain, 
he will not lose ; nay, the success of another, so 
far from diminishing his gain, is an addition to it: 
the more he diffuses, the richer he grows; bis 
blessings are enlarged by communication; and 
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that mortal hour which cuts off for ever the hopes 
of woridly men crowns and consummates hb. 

Bewar^ at the same time, of setting up any act 
rf self-denial or mortification as the procuring 
cause of salvation. This would be a presump- 
tnous project to purchase that eternal life which is 
declared to be the /' free gift of God." This 
would be to send your children, not to the Gospel 
lo learn their Christianity, but to the monks and 
ascetics of the middle ages ; it would be sending 
them to Peter the Hermit, and the holy fathers 
of the Desert, and not to Peter the Apostle and 
his Divine Master. Mortification is not the price : 
it is nothing more than the discipline of a soul of 
which sin is the disease, the diet prescribed by the 
great Physician. Without this guard, the young 
devout Christian would be led to fancy that absti- 
nence, pilgrimage, and penance might be adopted 
as the chief substitute for the subdued desire, the 
resisted temptation, the conquered corruption, and 
the obedient will ; and would be almost in as much 
danger, on the one hand, of s^f-righteousness 
arising from austerities and mortification, as she 
would be, on the other, from selF-gratificatiou in 
the indulgences of the world. And while you 
carefully impress on her the necessity of living a 
life of strict obedience if she would please God, 
do not neglect to remind her, also, that a complete 
renunciation of her own performances as a ground 
of merit, purchasing the favour of God by their 
own intrinsic worth, is included in that obedience. 

It is of the last importance, in stamping on 
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young minds ft true impreMion cpf the gmm cf 
Christiftnity, to poM6«« them with ft oovmction 
thftt it is the purity of the moUire which not only 
gives worth and beftuty, but which^ in ft Cbrktiftfi 
sense, gives life and soul to the best ftction: ntff 
that while a right intention will be ftcknowledged 
and accepted at the final jndgmenty even witbont 
the act, the act itself wUl be disowned wbidi 
wanted the basis of a pure design* ^ Tboo didsl 
well that it was in thy heart to build nie ft teniplc^^ 
said the Almighty to that monarch whom yet he 
permitted not to build it« How many splendid 
actions will be rejected in the great day of retri* 
bution, to which statues and monuments faapve been 
raised on earth, while their almost deified aotbors 
shall be as much confounded at their own onex« 
pected reprobation, as at the Divine acceptance of 
those ** whose life the world counted madness I'' 
It is worthy of remark, that ** Depart from me, I 
never knew you," is not the malediction denounced 
on the sceptic or the scoffer, on the profligate and 
the lit)ertine, but on the high professor, on the 
unfruitful worker of ** miracles," on the nnsencti- 
fie<l utterer of " prophecies;" for even acts €ff 
piety, wanting the purifying principle, however 
they may dazzle men, offend God* Cain sacri- 
ficed, Balaam prophesied, Rousseau most sub- 
limely panegyrised the Son qf Mary, Voltaieb 
BUILT A CHURCH I — nay, so superior was his affect^ 
ation of sanctity, that he ostentatiously declared, 
that, while others were raising churches to «a/ii/«, 
there was one man at least who would erect his 
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church to God'* f — that God whose altars he was 
overthrowii^ whose name he was viiifying, whose 
Gospel he was extermmating, and the very name 
of whose Son he had solemnly pledged himself to 
blot from the hce o£ the earth I 

Though it be impossible here to enumerate all 
those Christian virtues which should be impressed 
in the progress of a Christian education, yet, in 
this connection, I cannot forbear mentioning one 
which more immediately grows out of the subject, 
and to remark, that the principle which should be * 
the invariable concomitant of all instruction, and 
especially of religious instruction, is humility. As 
this temper is inculcated in every page of the 
Groq)el, as it is deducible from every precept and 
every action of Christ, that is a sufficient inti* 
mation that it should be made to grow out of every 
study, that it should be grafted on every acqui- 
sition. It is the turning point, the leading prin- 
ciple, indicative of the very genius, of the very 
being of Christianity. This chastising quality 
should, therefore, be constantly made in education 
to operate as the only counteraction of that 
<< knowledge which puffeth up." Youth should 
be taught, that as humility is the discriminating 
characteristic of our religion, therefore a proud 
Christian, a haughty disciple of a crucified Master, 
furnishes perhaps a stronger opposition in terms 
than the whole compass of language can exhibit. 
They should be taught that humility, being the 

• Deo erextt VoUaire, is the inscription affixed by himself 
on his church at Ferney. 
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appropriate grace of Christiani^, » precisdy the 
tbing which makes Christian and pagan virtnes 
essentially different. The virtaes of the lUmuois, 
for instance, were obviously founded in pride. As 
a proof of this, they had not even a word in their 
copious language to express humili^ but what 
was used in a bad sense, and conveyed the idea of 
meanness or vileness, of baseness and servili^. 
Christiani^ so stands on its own single ground, 
is so fiur from assimilating itself to the spirk of 
other religions, that, unlike the Roman emperor, 
who, though he would not become a Christian, 
yet ordered that the image of Christ should be set 
up in the Pantheon with those of the heathen 
gods, and be worshipped in common with them ;'— 
Christiani^ not only rejects all such partnerships 
with other religions, but it pulls down their images, 
defaces their temples, tramples on their honours, 
founds its own existence on the ruins of spurious 
religions and spurious virtues, and will be every 
thing when it is admitted to be any thing. 

Will it be going too much out of the way to 
observe, that Christian Britain retaliates upon pa- 
gan Rome? For if the former used humili^ in a 
bad sense, has not the latter learnt to use pride 
in a good one ? May we, without impertinence, 
venture to remark, that in the deliberations of 
as honourable and upright political assemblies 
as ever adorned, or, under Providence, upheld a 
country; in orations which leave us nothing to 
envy in Attic or Roman eloquence in their best 
days ; — it were to be wished that we did not borrow 
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from Rome an epithet which suited tlie genius of 
her religion, as much as it militates against that of 
ours ? The panegyrist of the battle of Marathon, 
of Platea, or of Zama, might with propriety speak 
of a ** proud day," or a " proud event," or a 
** proud success." But surely the Christian enco- 
miasts of the battle of the Nile might, from tlieir 
abundance, select an epitliet better appropriated 
to such a victory ; — a victory which, by preserving 
Europe, has, perhaps, preserved that religion which 
sets its foot on the very neck of pride, and in which 
the conqueror himself, even in the first ardours of 
triumph, forgot not to ascribe the victory to Al- 
mighty God,* Let us leave to the enemy both 
the term and the thing ; arrogant words being the 
only weapons in which we must ever vail to their 
decided superiority* As we must despair of the 
victory, let us disdain the contest. 

Above all things, then, you should beware that 
your pupils do not take up with a vague, general, 
and undefined religion ; but look to it that their 
Christianity be really the religion of Ciirist. In- 
stead cyf slurring over the doctrines of the Cross, as 
disreputable appendages to our profession, which 
are to be disguised or got over as well as we ciui, but 
which are never to be dwelt upon, take care to make 
these your grand fundamental articles. Do not di- 
lute or explain away tliese doctrines, and by some 
d^gant periphrasis hitU at a Saviour, instead of 
mAiwig him the foundation-stone of your system. 
Do not oonvey primary, and plain, and awful, and 

* Lord Nelson. 
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indispensable truths elliptically, — I mean as some- 
thing that is to be understood without being ex- 
pressed ; nor study fieishionable circumlocutions to 
avoid names and things on which our salvation 
hangsy in order to prevent your discourse from 
being ofiensive. Persons who are thus instructed 
in religion, with more good-breeding than serious- 
ness and simplicity, imbibe a distaste for plain 
scriptural language ; and the Scriptures theinsdves 
are so little in use with a certain fashionable class 
of readers, that when the doctrines and language 
of the Bible occasionally occur in other authors, or 
in conversation, they present a sort of novelty and 
peculiarity which offend ; and such readers as dis- 
use the Bible are apt, from a supposed delicacy of 
taste, to call that precise and puritanical, which is, 
in fact, sound and scriptural. Nay, it has several 
times happened to the author to hear persons of 
sense and learning ridicule insulated sentiments 
and expressions that have fallen in their way, 
which they would have treated with decent respect 
had they known them to be, as they really were^ 
texts of Scripture. This observation is hazarded 
with a view to enforce the importance of early 
communicating religious knowledge, and of infus- 
ing an early taste for the venerable phraseology of 
Scripture. 

The persons in question, thus possessing a kind 
of pagan Christianity, are apt to acquire a sort of 
pagan expression also, which just enables them to 
speak with complacency of the "Deity," of a "First 
Cause," and of " conscience." Nay, some may 
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BY&k go SO fiur as to talk of *^ the Founder of our 
leligioD,'' of the << Author of Christianity," in the 
same general terms as they would talk of the pro- 
jdiet of Arabia, or die lawgiver of C3iina, of Athens, 
or of the Jews. But their refined ears revolt not 
a little at the unadorned name of Christ; and 
especially the naked and unqualified term of our 
Saviour, or Redeemer, carries with it a queerish, 
inelegant, not to say a suspicions, sound. They 
will express a serious disapprobation of what is 
wrmig under the moral term o( vice^ or the for- 
ensic term of crimes but they are apt to think 
that the Scripture term of nn has something fana- 
tical in it; and, while they discover a great respect 
for morality, they do not much relish holiness, 
which is, indeed, the specific and only morali^ 
of a Christian. They will speak readily of a 
man's reforming, or leaving ofi* a vicious habit, or 
growing more correct in some individual practice ; 
but the idea conveyed under any of the Scripture 
phrases signifying a total change of heart, they 
would stigmatise as the very shibboleth of a sect, 
though it is the language of a Liturgy they afiect 
to admire, and of a Gospel which they profess to 
receive. 
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Those wlio ore nwarc of the iin;»tiiiiul> 
pniyer tliomselves, will nnturallv bi! nii 
only tlint thU duty sliouUl be biirncslly 
on tlieir children, but that they Nhuuld 
it ill the best manner ; nnd nuc/t |)iirciitj< 
porKiinsion or coiinHcl on the liiibJL't^t. 
drcn of decent nnd orderly ([ will 
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thuy aru otikcd what prayem tliry ii^r, it 
UHual for them to uniiwur, " Thi: I.nnl'n 1 
tlio Creed," And even Homc wlio iirc bet 
nrc not alwoyit mode to under^tand will 
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otlicr the nitKlel for tlieir tupjiliculiimii. 
confused and indistinct beginning ilify m 
a perplexity in tJieir iduust wliicli i^ ri 
completely disentangled in more lulvuNn 
An intelligent mother will waitc tlic flint 
which the chdd'it ogicning underdaiiding i 
low, for making a little courve of lecture 
Lord's I'niyur, taking every diviwon or ti 
teiicc separately ; for each furnishes valti 
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though not wanting sease^ want perspicuity and 
simplicity. "^ 

The young person, from being made a com- 
plete mistress of this short composition, (which* as 
it is to be h^ guide and model through life, too 
much pains cannot be bestowed on it,) will have a 
clearer conception, not only of its individual con- 
tents, but of prayer in general, than many ever 
attain, though their memory has been, perhaps, 
loaded with long and unexplained forms, which 
they have been accustomed to swallow in the 
lump without scrutiny and without dbcrimin- 
ation. Praver should not be so swallowed. It is 
a regular prescription which should stand analysis 
and bear examination : it is not a charm, the suc- 
cessful operation of which depends on your blindly 
taking it, without knowing what is in it, and in 
which the good you receive is promoted by your 
ignorance of its contents. 

I would have it understood, that by these little 
comments I do not mean that the child should 
be put to learn dry, and to her unintelligible, 
expositions, but that the exposition is to be 
colloquial. And here I must remark in generali 
that the teacher is sometimes unreasonably apt to 

* It might, perhaps, be a safe rule to establish for prayer in 
general, to suspect that any petition which cannot in some 
shape or other be accommodated to the spirit of some part 
of this prayer may not be right to be adopted. Here tem- 
poral things are kept in their due subordination : they are 
asked for moderately, as an acknowledgment of our depend- 
ence and of God's power ; " for our heavenly Father knoweth 
that we have need of these things." 
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relieve herself at the child's expense, by loading 
the memory of a little creature on occasions in 
whic^ far other Acuities should be put in exer- 
cise. The child herself should be made to fur- 
nish a good part of this extemporaneous com- 
mentary by her answers; in which answers she 
will be much assisted by the judgment the teacher 
uses in her manner of questioning. And the youth- 
ful understanding, when its powers are properly 
set at work, will soon strengthen by exercise, so as 
to fiimish reasonable, if not very correct answers. 
Written forms of prayer are not only usefiil 
and proper, but indispensably necessary to begin 
with. But I will hazard the remark, that if 
children are thrown exclusively on the best forms, 
if they are made to commit them to memory like 
a copy of verses, and to repeat them in a dry, 
customary way, they will produce little effect on 
their minds. They will not understand what they 
repeat, if we do not early open to them the 
important scheme of prayer. Without such an 
elementary introduction to this duty, they wUl 
afterwards be either ignorant or enthusiastic, or 
both. We should give them hmmledge before we 
can expect them to make much progress in jpiety^ 
and as a due preparative to it : Christian instruc- 
tion in this resembling the sun, who, in the course 
of his communications, gives light before he gives 
heat. And to labour to- excite a spirit of devotion 
without first infusing that knowledge out of which 
it is to grow, is practically reviving the popish 
maxim, that Ignorance is the mother of Devotion, 
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and virtually adopting the popish nsle^ of praying 
in an unknown tongue* 

Children, let me again obierve, will not attend 
to their prayeri if they do not understand them; 
and they will not understand them, if they are not 
taught to analyse, to dissect them, to know then' 
component parts, and to methodise them* 

It is not enough to teach them to coottder 
prayer under the general idea that it is an qipli* 
cation to God for what they want, and an acknoir* 
ledgment to Him for what they have* Tbii^ 
though true in the gross, is not suflSciently preciie 
and correct They should learn to dc^ne and 
arrange all the different parts of prayer* And as 
a preparative to prayer itself the^ should be 
impressed with as clear an idea as their cnptudtj 
and the nature of the subject will admit, of ^HiJf 
with whom they have to do/' His omnipresence 
is, perhaps, of all his attributes, that of which we 
may make the first practical use* Every head of 
prayer is founded on some great scriptural truthsf 
which truths the little analysis here suggested will 
materially assist to fix in their minds* 

On the knowledge that *^ God is,^ that he is an 
infinitely holy Being, and that ** he is the re- 
warder of all them that diligently seek him,'' will 
be grounded the first part of prayer, which is 
adoration. The creature devoting itself to the 
Creator, or $elf'dedicalionf next presents itself. 
And if they are first taught that important truth, 
that as needy creatures they want help, which may 
be done by some easy analogy, they will easily be 
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led to understand how naturally petiticn forms a 
inost considerable branch of prayer ; and divme 
grace being among the things for which they are 
to petition, this naturally suggests to the mind the 
doctrine of the influences of the Holy Spirit. 
And when to this is added the conviction which 
will be readily worked into an ingenious mind, 
that as oflfending creatures they want pardon, the 
necessity of confession will easily be made intelli- 
^le to them. But they should be brooght to 
und^'stand that it must not be such a general and 
▼ague confession as awakens no sense of personal 
humiliation, as excites no recollection of their own 
joxxe peculiar and individual faults. But it must 
be a dtmfession founded on self-knowledge, which 
is itself to arise'out of the practice of self^xamin- 
ation : for want of this sort of discriminating habit, 
a well-meaning but ill-instructed girl maybe caught 
confessing the sins of some other person, and 
omitting those which are more especially her own. 
On the gladness of heart natural to youth, it will 
be less difiicult to impress the delightful duty of 
thanksgiving, which forms so considerable a branch 
of prayer. In this they should be habituated to 
recapitulate not only their general, but to enu- 
merate their peculiar, daily, and incidental mercies, 
in the same specific manner as they should have 
been taught to detail their individual and personal 
wants in the petitionary, and their ^2^/5 in the 
confessional, part. The same warmth of feeling, 
which will more readily dispose them to express 
their gratitude to God in thanksgiving, will also 

VOL. V. p 
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lead them more gladly to express their love to 
their parents and friends, by adopting anodier 
indispensable, and, to an affectionate heart, pleas- 
ing part of prayer, which is intercession* 

When they have been made, by a plain and 
perspicuous mode of instruction, fully to under- 
stand the different nature of all these ; and when 
they clearly comprehend that adoration^ self-dedkch 
tiorif confession^ petition^ thanksgivings and inter- 
cession^ are distinct heads, which must not be 
involved in each other, you may exemplify the 
rules by pointing out to them these successive 
branches in any well-written form. And they wiD 
easily discern, that ascription of glory to that God 
to whom we owe so much, and on whom we so 
entirely depend, is the conclusion into which 8 
Christian's prayer will naturally resolve itself. It is 
hardly needful to remind the teacher that our truly 
scriptural Liturgy invariably furnishes the ex- 
ample of presenting evert/ request in the name of 
the great Mediator. For there is no access to the 
Throne of Grace but by that new and living ^uoay. 
In the Liturgy, too, they will meet with the best 
exemplifications of prayers, exhibiting separate 
specimens of each of the distinct heads we have 
been suggesting. 

But in order that the minds of young persons 
may, without labour or difficulty, be gradually 
brought into such a state of preparation as to be 
benefited by such a little course of lectures as we 
have recommended, they should, from the time 
when they were first able to read, have been em- 
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ploying themselves at their leisure hours, in laying 
in a store of provision for their present demands : 
and here the memory may be employed to good 
purpose; for being the first faculty which is 
ripened, and which is, indeed, perfected when the 
others are only beginning to unfold themselves, 
this is an intimation of Providence that it should 
be the first seized on for the best uses. It should, 
therefore, be devoted to lay in a stock of the more 
easy and devotional parts of Scripture. The 
Psalms alone are an inexhaustible store-house of 
rich materials.* Children, whose minds have 
been early well furnished fi*om these, will be com- 
petent at nine or ten years old to produce from 
them, and to select, with no contemptible judg- 
ment, suitable examples of all the parts of prayer, 
and will be able to extract and appropriate texts 
under each respective head, so as to exhibit, with- 
out help, complete specimens of every part of 
prayer. By confining them entirely to the sense, 
and nearly to the words of Scripture, they will be 
preserved from enthusiasm, firom irregularity, and 
conceit; by being obliged continually to apply for 
themselves, they will get a habit in all their diffi- 
culties of " searching the Scriptures," which may 
be hereafter useful to them on other and more 

• This will be so far fipom spoiling the cheerfulness, or im- 
peding the pleasures, of childhood, that the Author knows a 
little girl who, before she was seven years old, had learnt the 
whole Psalter through a second time ; and that without any 
diminution of uncommon gaiety of spirits, or any interference 
with the elegant acquirements suited to her station. 
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trying oecMlonn, Dui I wmiUl At first m^ 
ih<»iii ti) tlm Ulbb{ fur w#fd ibey ullow^d wffii 
•i|UAl fVemkHti to mni«A6k otli^ liook/if witb a ^'m 
to g<)t holpif io emlt^llUh th^lr Httk eomfio^iiti^nff 
Of rftthor cofnpfliitUHii«9 tb^ mfgbt tm t#m{H#4 
imivM oflT for tbdr own wbnt th^y pi^k tip Um 
otbi^i« I wbb^b migbt t#nd At onod to mAk# ibM» 
UHb vnin nnd ileo^itAil Tltb) in a ttmptntiofl 
wbidi th»y Art) toi> nmeb lAid 0|>Afi wb#t}tb«yft)4 
tbaniM^lv^M ^trAVAgAntly ^mm^d#d for A»y pft* 
&r^ pmt^Ago wiib wbleb tbey 4#eorAt§ tbeir Uttk 
tbAm§ii Ami \mf^x%, Uut in tbA pf#9#nt iA«iiw^ 
there to no ilAnger of Any /^fniilAf ileeeption^ Ibr 
tb§re U iiueb a mox^i^ iiignAtnre utAmped on #f«iy 
l^riptnre pfirAnfei tbAt ttie owner'/v nAfl9# etn nef«r 
In^ (J«fA<3eil m i&fvi off from tb# goode ^b#r b)^ 
ffAMil or vloleni'^# 

It woulil Ik^ Wi^lli if in ^\&m Pi^Aimf wbi«b 
cbililr^n w<^r» firi^t dir<^i!tml to g<t^ 1^ bi^Art^ An#y« 
W4t$r<^ Imi] to tl)iM tlii^ir fninre fi\^\\imi\m\^ And ttiii 
tli<»y w<^r<^ ^y\\\\V)^i^\^ Imt witbout Any bitimAtioA^ 
yi»Mr «ul)i^jn«^it 44»»i/(ni in i^Arning %^d\ a« f»0f 
Im) ben^t turnAil Ui ibi^ A«^>nni. In i^ bnndr«4 
Ami tliirty-nlntbi ilie ftr«t gr(t*At trntb t^^ be iw- 
prtntied on ilw yonng Iw^Ari, ibe Divine ^m^ 
pre^eneei am wAi^t beftn'e olMierreili i# wnfi^M^ 
witb md\ A tnin^ture i)^ \\m\^¥\\v. %rm\A^^f^ mli 
%}AAi An ini4^eMting VAri«^y til intiniAti^ And lo^ 
^\t^mm\m\(m^ m Im llkdy (to mAm mi iim ^iiidi 
And lively feelings of y^mtb. 'n»e awAiI ideA iImA 
tliAt Being wbon» ^be in tAMgf »t (o reverenee i# m^ 
ofdy in ^m^al ^* ee^iUAinted wittt aU ber wAy«f'' 
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ht that ** lie Kji about her path» and about her 
W^^ be stoms snch a sense of iteal and pfesent 
OQ ina of whom she is apt to conceive as 
hb (lisbuDt habitation onir in heaven, as 
v9 |^f«ady he^ her to realise the sense of his 



The hondred and third Psalm will open to the 
lioh and abnndant sources of expression for 
f pw M kmdt t and thanksgiring^ and it indodes the 
adimwil ed^gment of spiritual as well as temporal 
fiproaors: it iyustnUes the compassionate mercies 
af God bj fiimiliar and domestic inures, of such 
ptfuBif tend»ness and exquisite aadearment, as 
cdknlated to strike upon evefy chord of filial 
in the heart of an affectionate child. The 
Mtkw-tnmt sopidies an infinite variety of matter in 
idates to oonfiession of sin, or to sui^pli- 
for the aids of the S^nrit. Tie twenty- 
tlurd abounds with captivating expressions of the 
nraiBcdii^ goodness and tender love of their hea- 



venly Father, conveyed by [pastoral imageiy of 
■KXMnmon beauty and sweetness: in short, the 
ajwa te r part of these diarming compositions over- 
flopvs vrhb materials for every head of prayer. 

The child who^ while she was engaged in learn- 
ing these Sor^itures, was not aware that there was 
wpf specific olgect in view, or any farther eod to 
be answered by it, will afterwards feel an unex- 
pected pleasure arising fiom the application of her 
pcti^r labours, when she is called to draw out fit>m 
her fifide treasury of knowledge the stares she has 
been insensibly odlecdi^; and will be pleased to 
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jmc iuc witmae. jorr innli i|i|>lifikwi to itnijf 
iur ibtt ji 3I1W wiiiiBd tto escfciie m Ufi^icr &oohjr 
iuBt junuirv;. ibifc Jiuitt l^imr fteadjr in ber mind 
iut ifi^«w*^'«* mill wUdk jIk is M kagdi cded 
jQaiL 31. vock. Hgff jiw^gwriit —it be tet about 
^«»^*««^wy "UUfc? ^v^ ^"'^ ^v' HioR; texts vfaich flfaal 

ihiiBMiinr «f nvrf ffwcifc bend of 

marinri; and k wiD be m fiodMr 

3ir IktfF ona&nMidnig to concatiaMte tbe 

: 3arrs iBn».snKtc^|nbrwfai4e^oocMioiMll7 

sut jcaiig minja. m die I3iei; that a^ 




wnrHTifn>. «inifflifiwifc vikdi cwmfc'aiion; scflneCxBies 
rw n ilmg iininrr uni wir |i— tj w mm l i i m ■ on aitrnhfr 
AfcaufcJuacAJMCttrfaiwBgi— I Smdaj are often » 
ytfTtiffiinnIy ywniftgw^, att flaaldiiii one of tbe heafj 
^ujraaui £C TTuivr^on ; jsal »& tbe friends cpf rd^km 
jTtt: ic vdofic. ciCjec ipiQiBL to pvitigaae iu imolenble 
necunrii; :!w^ rroecaciiCASSM&i^ pkaumt emplojuMSt, 
lu^rui lAX fiijdL is: esuans^ntM^ baA been beresog- 
^gisiioec jtfiH&it, biw- ^^arvistf hsi om npaU oDs, to l^tea 

TiA hatxsk 4M mt pcspil bemg tfaos earlj fonned, 
bar meszuMTT, jctemaioo, and mtdkct being bent in 
ji ri^itt dijvcsaon, and tbe exerdae inTariably main- 
caDcjed, oatr «e not rea&onaU j bope tbat ber 
£^£cxicm$ aibOi tbnmgb Dirine grace, mmy become 
msicttmti m tbe work, tUl abe wQl be enabled '^to 
praj visb tbe spirit and witb tbe onderstaodiog 
aho ?* Sbe will DOW be qualified to use a well- 
oot£;po6ed ^bnn, if necessary, with seriousness and 
adi «ntage; for sbe will now use it not niecbanicaUyi 
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bat ratioiially. That which before appeared to 
her a mere mass of good words, will now appear a 
significant composition, exhibiting variety, and re- 
gularity, and beauty; and while she will have the 
fiirther advantage of being enabled by her im- 
proved judgment to distinguish, and select for her 
own purpose, such prayers as are more judicious 
and more scriptural, it will also habituate her to 
lodL for plan, and design, and lucid order, in other 
works. 
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VIEW OF THE FUNOFLBS AND OOISDIXT 



WOMEN OF RANK AND FORTUNE. 



CHAR XIV. 

TaS FftACTICAI. USS OF FEMALE KNOWLEDGE, WITH 
A SKETCH OF THE FEMALE CHARACTEE, AND A 
COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE SEXES. 

The chief end to be proposed, in cultivating the 
understandings of women is to qualify tbem for 
the practical purposes of life. Their knowledge 
is not often, like the learning of men, to be repro- 
duced in some literary composition, and never in 
any learned profession; but it is to come out in 
conduct: it is to be exhibited in life and man- 
ners. A lady studies, not that she may qualify 
herself to become an orator or a pleader ; not that 
she may learn to debate, but to act. She is to 
read the best books, not so much to enable her to 
talk of them, as to bring the improvement which 
they furnish to the rectification of her principles 
ind the formation of her habits. The great uses 
i study to a woman are to enable her to regulate 
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ier own mind, and to be instrumental to the good 

of others. 
To woman, therefore, whatever be her rank, I 

would recommend a predominance of those more 
sober studies, which, not having display for their 
object, may make her wise without vanity, happy 
without witnesses, and content without pan^yrists; 
the exercise of which may not bring celebrity, but 
wiU improve usefulness. She should pursue every 
kind of study which will teach her to elicit truth ; 
which will lead her to be intent upon realities; 
win give precision to her ideas; will make an 
exact mind. She should cultivate every study 
which, instead of stimulating her sensibility, will 
chastise it; which will neither create an excessive 
nor a false refinement ; which will give her definite 
notions; will bring the imagination under domi- 
nion ; will lead her to think, to compare, to com- 
bine, to methodise; which will confer such a 
power of disciimination, that her judgment shall 
learn to rgect what is dazzling, if it be not solid ; 
and to prefer, not what is striking, or bright, or 
new, but what is just. That kind of knowledge 
which is rather fitted for home consumption than 
foreign exportation is peculiarly adapted to 
women. * 

* May I be allowed to strengthen my own opinion with 
the authority of Dr. Johnson, that a woman ccmnot have too 
«McA arithmetic? It is a solid, practical acquirement, in 
which there is much use and little display ; it is a quiet sober 
land of knowledge, which she acquires for herself and her 
&niily, and not for the world. 
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It is because the superficial uatureof their educa- 
tion furnishes them with a &Ise and low standard 
of intellectual excellence, that women have too of- 
ten become ridiculous by the unfounded pretensioDS 
cS literary vanity ; br itis not the really learned, 
but the smatterersy who have generally brought 
their sex into discredit} by an absurd affectatjoo, 
which has set them on despbing the duties of 
ordinary life. There have not indeed been want- 
ing (but the character is not now common) Pri- 
cieuses Ridicules '^9 who, assuming a superioriQr to 
the sober cares which ought to occupy their sex, 
have claimed a lofty and supercilious exemption 
from the dull and plodding drudgeries 

Of this dim speck called earth 1 

There have not been wanting ill-judging females, 
who have affected to establish an unnatural separ- 
ation between talents and usefulness, instead of 
bearing in mind that talents are the great ap- 
pointed instruments of usefulness ; who have acted 
as if knowledge were to confer on woman a kind 
of fantastic sovereignty, which should exonerate 
her from the discharge of female duties ; whereas, 
it is only meant the more eminently to qualify 
her for the performance of them. A woman of 
real sense will never forget, that while the greater 
part of her proper duties are such as the most 
moderately gifted may fiilfil with credit^ — since 
Providence never makes that to be very difficult 

* See a comedy of Moliere so entitled. 
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which is geiierally necessary ; — yet that the most 
highly endowed are equally bound to fulfil them ; 
and let her remember that the humblest of these 
offices, performed on Christian principles, are 
wholesome for the minds even of the most en- 
light^ied, as they tend to the casting down of 
those ^ high imaginations," which women of 
genius are too much tempted to indulge. 

For instance, ladies whose natural vanity has 
heok aggravated by a fidse education may look 
down on econofmy as a vulgar attainment, unworthy 
(^ the attention of a highly cultivated intellect; 
but this is the fidse estimate of a shallow mind. 
Economy, such as a woman of fortune is called on 
to practise, is not merely the petty detail of small 
daQy expenses, the shabby curtailments and stinted 
parsimony of a littie mind, operating on little 
concerns ; but it is the exercise of a sound judg- 
ment exerted in the comprehensive outline of 
order, of arrangement, of distribution ; of regula- 
tions by which alone well-governed societies, great 
and small, subsist. She who has the best regu- 
lated mind will, others things being equal, have the 
best regulated family. As in the superintendence 
of the universe, wisdom is seen in its effects: and 
as in the visible works of Providence, that which 
goes on with such beautifiil regularity is the result 
not of chance but of design ; so that management 
which seems the most easy is commonly the con- 
sequence of the best concerted plan ; and a well- 
concerted plan is seldom the offspring of an 
ordinary mind. A sound economy is a sound 
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undemUinding brought Into nedtm; k i§ c»leithk 
tioti rea\mi\; it \n the doctrine of proportion 
nxluccil Uf practice ; it i« ibrcMeing con9ef|u«net% 
find guflrding iigflin»t them ; it i» expecting con* 
tingcnceM, nnil being prepared fitr them* The 
iliflTerence iny that to u narrow-minded rolgar 
eeimomiH ttic detniU are continually present; ^be 
in overwtielniefl by their weight, and i» perpetually 
iHWpGflking yrnir pity for her laboura, ami your 
praiM; rin* her exertion* ; »he la afraiil you will not 
aee htm much »he i» liaraMed* 8he la not aatiafied 
that the machine m^irea harmonioualy, unleM ^he 
i» fieqietually exfKMing every aeeret apring to 
olMiervati^m* Little eventa and trivial operaUona 
engroan her whole mnil ; while n woman of aenie, 
having proviileil fitr tlielr probalile recorrenee^ 
guanlw flgainat the inc^mveniencea, withinit being 
<liacfincerte<l by the camial oli^ftructiima which 
they (Afcr Uf her getieral scheme* tfiiUirdinate 
e%\Hsumii^ Mu\ iriconniderable nTtrerichmenta nhituld 
not swallow up that ntf;enti<m which ia lietter 
lNmtowc<l on rcgiihiiing tiic general acale of ex« 
jiefiM;, C4>rrccting an<l re<liicing an overgr^mn 
eatabli^hnientf and reforming railical ami gnawing 
exce»ftea« 

Nnperic?r talentWf howeviji'i nre not m common, 
tiftf by their frcfiuency^ Uf offer much diaturtmnce 
to the general vAtnrm^ of human aflTaira; and many 
a Imly, who tacitly accuM?* heraelf of neglecting 
her ordinary duties be<;auae ahe ia a f;miuMf will 
perhapA lie f<iun<l crflen to accuse heraelf aa unjuatly 
an go(Hl Ht« JeromCf when he lanicnta that he wa* 
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beaten by the angel for being too Ciceronian in 
his style. 

Tlie truth is, women who are so puffed up with 
the conceit of talents as to n^Iect the plain duties 
oi life will not frequently be found to be women 
of the best abilities. ^ And here may the author be 
allowed the gratification of observing, that those 
women of real genius and extensive knowledge, 
whose firiendship has conferred honour and happi- 
ness on her own life, have been, in genend, 
eminent for economy and the practice of domestic 
virtues; and have risen superior to the poor 
affectation of n^lecting the duties and despising 
die knowledge of common life, with which literary 
womoi have been frequently, and not always un« 
justly, accused. 

A romantic girl with a pretension to sentiment, 
which her still more ignorant friends mistake for 
genius, — for in the empire, of the blind the one- 
eyed are kings, — and possessing something of a 
natural ear, has, perhaps, in her childhood ex- 
hausted all the images of grief, and love, and fancy, 
picked up in her desultory poetical reading, in an 
elegy on a sick linnet, or a sonnet on a dead lap- 
dog ; she b^ins thenceforward to be considered as 
a prodigy in her litde circle ; surrounded with fond 
and flattering friends, every avenue to truth is shut 
out; she has no opportunity of learning that her 
feme is derived not from her powers but her po- 
sition ; and that when an impartial critic shall have 
made all the necessary deductions, such as, that 
she is a neighbour, that she is a relation, that she 
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is 8 female, that uhe if young, that she has batl 
no advantages, that she is pretty, perliaps ; when 
her verses come to be stripped of ail their extra- 
neous appendages, and the fiiir author is drifeo 
off her Vantage ground of partialiQr, sex, and fii- 
vour, she will commonly sink to the level of ordi- 
nary capacities; while those more quiet women, 
who have meekly sat down in the humUe shades 
of prose and prudence, by a patient perseverance 
in rational studies, rise afterwards much higher in 
the scale of intellect, and acquire a much larger 
stock of sound knowledge, for far better purposes 
than mere display : —and though it may §eem s 
contradiction, yet it will generally be found tme^ 
that girk who take to scribble are the least stu- 
dious, the least reflecting, and the least rational; 
they early acquire a &lse confidence in their owii 
unassisted powers ; it becomes more gratifying to 
their natural vanity to be always pouring out their 
minds on paper, than to be drawing into them 
fresh ideas from richer sources. The original 
stock, small, perhaps, at firKt, is soon spent. The 
subser{uent cflbrts grow more and more feeble, if 
the mind, which is continually exhausting itself be 
not also continually replenished, till the latter com- 
positions become little more than reproductions of 
the same ideas, and fainter copies of the same 
images, a little varied and modified, perhaps, and 
not a little diluted and enfeebled* 

It will be necessary to combat vigilantly that 
favourite plea of lively ignorance, that study is an 
enemy to originality. Ck>rrect the judgment, while 
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yoa humble the vanity, of the young untaught pre- 
tender, by convincing her that those half-formecl 
thoughts and undigested ideas, which she con- 
siders as proofs of her invention, prove only, that 
she wants taste and knowledge ; that while con- 
versation must polish, and reflection invigorate, her 
ideas, she must improve and enlarge them by the 
accession of various kinds of virtuous and elegant 
literature ; and that the cultivated mind will repay 
with large interest the seeds sown in it by judicious 
study. Let it be observed, I am by no means en^ 
couraging young ladies to turn authors ; I am only 
reminding them, that 

Authors before they write should read ; 

I am only putting them in mind, that to be igno- 
rant is not to be original. 

These self-taught and self-dependent scribblers 
pant for the unmerited and unattainable praise of 
&ncy and of genius, while they disdain the com- 
mendation of judgment, knowledge, and perse- 
verance, which would probably be within their 
reach. To extort admiration, they are accustomed 
to boast of an impossible rapidity in composing ; 
and while they insinuate how little time their per- 
formances cost them, they intend you should infer 
how perfect they might have made them had they 
condescended to the drudgery of application ; but 
application with them implies defect of genius. 
They take superfluous pains to convince you that 
there was neither learning nor labour employed in 
the work for which they solicit your praise. Alas I 
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the judicious eye too soon perceives it I thotig^ it 
does not perccivo that native strength and roodier- 
wit| which, in works of real genius, make some 
iimcnds for the negligence, which yet they do not 
justify. But instead of extolling these efiusions for 
tlieir facility, it would l>c kind in friends rather to 
blame them for tlieir crudeness ; and when tbe 
young candidates for fame are eager to prove in 
how oliort a time sucli a poem has been struck ofl^ it 
would be well to regret either that they had not 
taken a longer time, or had refrained from writing 
at all. In tlie former case, the work would hate 
been less defective, and in the latter, the writer 
would Imve discovered more humility and selC* 
distrust. 

A general capacity for knowledge, and the cul- 
tivation of the understanding at large, will always 
put a woman into the best state for directing her 
pursuits into those particular channels which her 
destination in life may afterwards require. But 
NJie nhould be carefully instructed that her talents 
are only a menuH to a still higher attainment, and 
that Nile \H not to rest in them as an end; that 
merely to exercise them as instruments for the 
acquisition of fame and the promotion of plea- 
Nure is subversive of her delicacy as a woman, 
and contrary to the spirit of a Christian. 

Study, therefore, is to be connidered as the 
ntuans of strengthening the mind and of fitting it 
for higher duties, juNt as exercise is to l)e con- 
nidured as an instrument for Ntrengthening the 
luMly for thct name purpose ; and the valetudina^ 
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irkm, who is religiously punctual in the observance 
of his daily rides to promote his healthy and rests 
in that as an end, without so much as intending to 
liiake his improved health an instrument of in- 
creased usefulness, acts on the same low and selfish 
principle with her who reads merely for pleasure 
and for fame, without any design of devoting the 
more enlarged and invigorated mind to the glory 
of the Giver. 

' But there is one human consideraticMi which 
would perhaps more efiectually tend to damp in an 
aspiring woman the ardours of literary vanity — I 
qpeak not of real genius, though there the remark 
often applies — than any which she will derive 
froin motives of humiUty, or propriety, or religion ; 
which is, that in the judgment passed on her per- 
formances, she will have to encounter the mortify- 
ing circumstance of having her sex always taken 
into account, and her highest exertions will pro- 
bably be received with the qualified approbation 
that it is really extraordinary for a woman. Men 
of learning, who arie naturally disposed to estimate 
works in proportion as they appear to be the result 
of art, study, and institution, are inclined to con- 
sider even the happier performances of the other 
sex as the spontaneous productions of a fruitiul 
but shallow soil, and to give them the same kind 
of praise which we bestow on certain salads, which 
often draw from lis a sort of wondering commend- 
ation, not, indeed, as being worth much in them- 
selves, but because, by the lightiiess of the earth, 
and a happy knack of the gardener, these indii- 

VOL. V. Q 
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ferent cresses spring up in a night, and therefore 
we are ready to wonder they are no worse. 

As to men of sense, however, they need be the 
less hostile to the improvement of the other sex^ 
as they themselves will be sure to be gainers by it; 
the enlargement of the female understanding being 
the most likely means to put an end to those petty 
and absurd contentions for equality which female 
smatterers so anxiously maintain. I say smat- 
terers, for between the first class of both sexes 
the question is much more rarely and always more 
temperately agitated. Cooperation, and not com- 
petition, is, indeed, the clear principle we wish to 
see reciprocally adopted by those higher minds m 
each sex which really approximate the nearest to 
each other. The more a woman's understanding 
is improved, the more obviously she will discern 
that there can be no happiness in any society where 
there is a perpetual struggle for power; and the 
more her judgment is rectified, the more accurate 
views will she take of the station she was born to 
fill, and the more readily will she accommodate 
herself to it ; while the most vulgar and ill-in- 
formed women are ever most inclined to be tyrants, 
and those always struggle most vehemently for 
power who, at the greatest distance from deserving 
it, would not fail to make the worst use of it when 
attained. Thus the weakest reasoners are always 
the most positive in debate ; and the cause is ob- 
vious, for they are unavoidably driven to maintain 
their pretensions by violence, who want arguments 
and reasons to prove that they are in the right. 
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There is this singular difference between a 
woman vain of her wit, and a woman vain of her 
beauty; that the beauty, while she is anxiously 
alive to her own fame, is often indifferent enough 
about the beauty of other women ; and provided 
she herself is sure of your admiration, she does 
not insist on your thinking that there is another 
handsome woman in the world : while she who is 
vain of her genius, more liberal at least in her 
vanity, is jealous for the honour of her whole sex, 
and contends for the equality of their pretensions 
as a body, in which she feels that her own are 
involved as an individual. The beauty vindicates 
her own rights, the wit the rights of women ; the 
beauty fights for herself, the wit for a party ; and 
while the more selfish though more moderate 
beauty 

would but be Queen for life, 

die public-spirited wit struggles to abrogate tlie 
Salique law of intellect, and to enthrone 

a whole sex of Queens. 

At the revival of letters in the sbcteenth and 
the following century, the controversy about this 
equality was agitated with more warmth than wis- 
dom ; and the process was instituted and carried 
on, on the part of the female complainant, with 
that sort of acrimony which always raises a sus- 
picion of the justice of any cause ; for violence 
commonly implies doubt, and invective indicates 
weakness rather than strength. The novelty of 
that knowledge, which was then bursting out from. 

Q2 
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tiie <lawii of a \mm dwoL aidht, kindled dQ the 
fldom of the fanale wimi^ maiihe ladies fcoghl 
aeiliMuiy fbr a fimtMi w cf ihtt iqju nf ii wluA the 
FepotMioa OE IcjiJiuMc vaifr h^gwnipg to beslow. 
Besides tiidr own dok* thev kad fiir their adfo- 
cates all Aam laeeiw aod b ws who liad any thk^ 
to hope fram their pcmcr^ their iicfaes» or didr 
iiiHnriHe ; and so gjddj fid soaae of diese literaiy 
bifies hfcnme by die *'^^****** of their nmneroiB 
pii e giiB ta, xhaoLf dmmgh these repeated draughts 
of ine b i iatiia g praise, they eren lost tfadr fonner 
moderate m e amue of sober-nundediiess, and grew 
to despise die equality fcr which they had before 
eonteaded, as a state belov dieir merit, and un- 
worthy of their acorpCAce. They now seorned 
to litigate (or what they already thought they so 
obviously possessed, and nothing short of the- palm 
of superiority was at length considered as adequate 
to their growing claims. When court ladies and 
princesses were the candidates, they could not long 
wfuit champions to support their cause. By these 
chitnipions female authorities were produced as if 
pnrnmount to facts ; quotations from these female 
authors were considered as proofs, and their point- 
blank assertions stood for solid and irrefrajgable 
arguments. In those parasites who offered this 
honiiige to female genius, the homage was the 
t»fli^ct neither of truth, nor of justice, nor of con- 
viction : it arose rather out of gratitude^ or it was 
a reciprocation of flattery ; it was sometimes vanity, 
h wa» often distress, which prompted the adul* 
>tlon ; it was the want of a patroness, it was the 
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want of a dinner. When a lady, and especially 
as it then often happened, when a lady who was 
Boble or royal sat with gratifying docility at the 
fix>t of a professor's chair ; when she admired the 
philosopher, or took upon her to protect tlie theo- 
l()gian, whom his rivals among his own sex were 
tearing to pieces, what could the grateful professor 
or delighted theologian do less in return than 
make the apotheosis of her who bad had the pene- 
tration to discern his merit, and the spirit to re- 
ward it? Thus, in fact, it was not so much Aer 
vani^ as his own that he was often flattering, 
tboagh she was the dupe of her more deep and 
designing panegyrist. 

But it is a little unfortunate for the perpetuity 
of that fame which the encomiast had made over 
to his patroness, in the never-dying records of his 
verses. and orations, that, in the revolution of. a 
century or two, the very names of the flattered are 
now. almost as litde known as the works of the 
flatterers. TAeir memorial is perished with them. * 
An instructive lesson, reminding us that whoever 
bestows or assumes a r^Utation, disproportioned 
ip the. merit pf the claimant, will find that repu- 
.tadon as little durable as it is solid: for this liter- 
ary warfare, which engaged such troops of the 
second-hand authors of the age in question in such 
omtinual skirmishes, and not a few pitched battles ; 
which, provoked so much rancour, so many vo- 
lumes, and so litde wit ; so much vanity, so much 
flattery, and so much invective, produced no useful 

* See Braotome, P^re le Moine, Mods. Thomias, &c. 
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or lasting effect. Those who promised tbemsdves 
that their names would outlive ** one half of round 
eternity^" did not reach the end of the century in 
which the boast was made; and those who prodi- 
gally offered the incense, and those who greedily 
snuffed up its fumes, are buried in the same blank 
oblivion I 

But when the temple of Janus seemed to hare 
been closed, or when, at worst, the peace was only 
occasionally broken by a slight and random shot 
from the hand of some single straggler, it appears 
that though open rebellion had ceased, yet the 
female claim had not been renounced ; it bad only, 
if we may change the metaphor, lain in abeyance. 
The contest has recently been revived with added 
fiiry, and with multiplied exactions ; for whereas 
the ancient demand was merely a kind of imaginary 
prerogative, a speculative importance, a mere titn- 
iar right, a shadowy claim to a few unreal acres of 
Parnassian territory; the revived contention has 
taken a more serious turn, and brings forward 
political as well as intellectual pretensions; and 
among the innovations of this innovating period, 
the imposing term of rights has been produced to 
sanctify the claim of our female pretenders, with a 
view not only to rekindle in the minds of women 
a presumptuous vanity, dishonourable to their sex, 
but produced with a view to excite in their hearts 
an impious discontent with the post which God 
has assigned them in this world. * 

• This was written soon after the publication of a work 
intillcd « The Rights of Women." 
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But they little understand the true interests of 
woman who would lift her fix>in the important 
duties of her allotted station, to fill, with fimtastic 
dignity, a loftier but less appropriate niche. Nor 
do they understand her true happiness, who seek 
to annihilate distinctions fix>m which she derives 
advantages, and to attempt innovations which 
would depreciate her real value* Each sex has 
its proper excellences, which would be lost were 
they melted down into the common character by 
the ftision of the new philosophy. Why should 
we do away distinctions which increase the mutual 
benefits and enhance the satisfactions of life? 
Whence, but by carefully preserving the original 
marks of difference, stamped by the hand of the 
Creator, would be derived the superior advantage 
of mixed society ? Is either sex so abounding in 
perfection, as to be independent on the other for 
improv^nent? Have men no need to have their 
rough angles filed off, and their harshnesses and 
aq>erities smoothed and polished by assimilating 
with beings of more softness and refinement ? Are 
the ideas of women naturally so v^ judicious, are 
their principles so invincibly firm, are their views 
so perfectly correct, are their judgments so com* 
jpletdy exact, that there is occasion for no additional 
weight, no superadded strength, no increased clear- 
ness, none of that enlargement of mind, none of 
that additional invigoration, which may be derived 
from the aids of the stronger sex? What identity 
could advantageously supersede such an enlivening 
opposition, such an interesting variety of character ? 

Q 4 
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U It noiy titmif mora wiM)| m wall m mora bonmir* 
abldf to mova contantadly in tha plain palh wbi«b 
Provldaiica ha« obvloudly markad ont to tba (vaXf 
and in which custom ha« for tha most part ratioa* 
ally aonflrmad thami rathar than to atray awfc* 
wardlyi nnlHusomlnglyf and unmiaaaaa&Uy in a 
forblddan road? In it not da«irabla to ba ^ 
lawAil poManfiorii of a mora limitad domaatia tarri* 
toryi rathar than tha turbtilant umffrnw of a widar 
foralfjn ampira? to ba good origlnaUf tnataad of 
bad Imitators ? to ba tha bast thing (^ ona's own 
kindi rathar than an infarior thingi avan if it waro 
of a highar kind ? to ba axaaltant womant rathar 
than indi^rant man ? 

Is tha autiiori than* nndarvalnlng bar own mf^l 
— » No. It Is bar mfd tor thair triia interei^$ wbiak 
laads har to oppose thair imaginary righh. It i« 
her regard for tlieir happiness which makes har 
eftdetivour to cure tliem of a feverish tliirst for s 
fome as unattaiimble as ii}ttpprt){>rlate i \jo guard 
them against an ambition as little l)ecoming tha 
delicacy of their feinele character as the m6»\m6m 
of thair religious profe^ei^ni . A little Christian hu* 
millty and sober»mlndedness are worth all tha 
empty reuown which was ever obtained by tha 
misapplied energies of the sex \ it is worth all the 
wild metaphysical discussion which has aver baaa 
obtruded under the name of reason and phile* 
sofdiy I which has unsettled the peace of vaia 
womeOf and forfeite<l the respect of reasonaUa 
n)en \ and the n)ost elabprata definition of idaal 
rightSf and th^ most hardy measures (m attafniat; 
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them, are of less value in the eyes of a truly amiable 
woman, than ** that meek and quiet spirit, which 
is in the sight of God of great price." 

Natural propensities best mark the designations 
€i Providence as to their application. The fin was 
not more clearly bestowed on the fish that he 
should swim, nor the wing given to the bird that 
he should fly, than superior strength of body and 
a firmer texture of mind were given to man, that he 
might preside in the deep and daring scenes of 
action and of council; in the complidEtted arts of 
government, in the contention of arms, in the 
intricacies and depths of science, in the bustle of 
commerce, and in those professions which demand 
a higher reach and a wider range of powers. The 
true value of woman is not diminished by the im- 
putaUon of inferiority in those talents which do 
not belong to her, of those qualities in which her 
claim to excellence does not consist. She has 
other requisites, better adapted to answer the end 
and purposes of her being, from ^^ Him who does 
all things well ; " who suits the agent to the action ; 
who accommodates the instrument to the work. 

Let not, then, aspiring, because ill-judging, wo- 
man view with pining envy the keen satirist, 
hunting vice through all the doublings and wind- 
ings of the heart; the sagacious politician, leading 
saiates, and directing the &te of empires; the 
acute lawyer, detecting the obliquities of fiiaud; 
and the skiliul dramatist, exposing the pretensions 
of folly; but let her ambition be consoled by re- 
flecting, that those who thus excel, to all that 
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Nature bestows and books can teach, must add 
besides that consummate knowledge of the world 
to which a delicate woman has no fair avenues, 
and which, even if she could attain, she would 
never be supposed to have come honestly by. 

In almost all that comes under the description 
of polite letters, in all that c^tivates by vivid 
imagery or warms by just and affecting sentiment, 
women are excellent. They possess in a high 
'degree that delicacy and quickness of perception, 
and that nice discernment between the beautiful 
and defective which comes under the denomination 
of taste. Both in composition and in action they 
excel in details ; but they do not so much generalise 
their ideas as men, nor do their minds seize a great 
subject with so large a grasp. They are acute 
observers, and accurate judges of life and manners, 
as far as their own sphere of observation extends, 
but they describe a smaller circle. A woman sees 
the world, as it were, from a little elevation in her 
own garden, whence she makes an exact survey of 
home scenes, but takes not in that wider range of 
distant prospects which he who stands on a loftier 
eminence commands. Women have a certain tact 
which often enables them to feel what is just more 
instantaneously than they can define it They have 
an intuitive penetration into character bestowed 
on them by Providence, like the sensitive and 
tender organs of some timid animals, as a kind of 
natural guard, to warn of the approach of danger 
beings who are often called to act defensively. 
In summing up the evidence, if I may so speak, 
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of the difierent capacities of the sexes^ one may 
venture, perhaps, to assert, that women have equal 
pariSj but are inferior in 'wholeness of mind, in the 
integral understanding: that though a superior 
woman may possess single faculties in equal perfec- 
tion, yet there is commonly a juster proportion in 
the mind of a superior man : that if women have 
in an equal degree the faculty of fancy which 
creates images, and the faculty of memory which 
collects and stores ideas ; they seem not to possess 
in equal measure the faculty of comparing, com- 
bining^ analysing, and separating these ideas ; that 
deep and patient thinking which goes to the bot- 
tom of a subject, nor that power of arrangement 
which knows how to link a thousand connected 
ideas in one dependent train, without losing sight 
of the original idea out of which the rest grow, 
and on which they all hang. The female, too, 
wanting steadiness in her intellectual pursuits, is 
perpetually turned aside by her characteristic tastes 
and feelings. Woman, in the career of genius, is 
the Atalanta, who will risk losing the race by run- 
ning out of her road to pick up the golden apple ; 
while her male competitor, without, perhaps, pos- 
sessing greater natural strength or swiftness, will 
more certainly attain his object by direct pursuit, 
by being less exposed to the seductions of extra* 
neous beauty, and will win the race, not by excelling 
in speed, but by despising the bait * 

* What indisposes even reasonable women to concede in 
these points is, that the weakest man instantly lays hold on 
the concession ; and on the mere ground of sex, plumes him- 



OiejNM^MMfgk morM» that, as it 
» alfmM :0M «MsiOMt «f M^m/exk b so defective, 
:ok 4d««po^ Wflacbl^ hA" tlM«r mods may be ac- 
tumiMWi. w- .itiL ^^MR geiuiii «MMr« jusUy ttiao by 
4M9ihm^ i: ^ »er nnrnml wdk^. Aiid» indeedf 
^ ^ :i»MiL ^9i«li iii iIm fi»Murk» that till 
^iSMl W wiM ««feMMfehr tisidttcmied, and till 
;iitt umbiiit ^i?tiwai ^^ ;liMflr smmI idiaU coasa to be 
^uwM 4iii£ H*Q«w|M& >iM^ Watifr md josliar grouiid for 
wiiiMOiMt^ :0iift ^MT liiaJw ^ landw^ has already 
^aiaiMAM. ^ ^p9rtc« iBiiMaiibIt poin^ than the 
V^ii»tt« ><wMirti W^e awr Hfc i aii n i i that their woroen 
Wor tggwt rt tf. 9k^ dkir j p NW ft tiA | »e«!fl8bk perfection in 
>M^JI;jj*l^ >iJfcMk qW tk^ <tajre «^ durii^ their in- 
^tt»i^s >^ cci^^ ^MT tMk Ai Vflas^ till the female 
^^ ;M« ai»w^ <tM>dii% imiMiKftdi^ ^ question will 
«'%2M^ r^^iMMK « WM^k«c«J«il «$ to the tf^nff of 
gMfeti^^^^ b«f^^£^ttx tW aMk^tr^iUiie and lemimne un- 
vkcsfttfi»ft>^ ^ ^ %{NK^$UiMi hetwt^^i the under- 
><gw!>ifjtf^ s'lf i>aAJk;.^ ^m^I whit«$^ i fUr until men and 
>»v«M>!M^ «^ ^^l ^ Atitk^ttk^ and Kuropeanst, are 
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vMMdi^ tW ^iImkW^ \^' di$tinisiion« whatever they 
W^ b«[?^^i?<«i thii^r nativii^ abilities can never be 

Au^i >nh<« wv 5i^?t^ v^hI who will deny tliat we 
$1^ it tVx^utiH^dy ^) $o many wt^men noldy rising 
IKhu umWr all the prt^ure of a disadvantageous 
txUicati^^x and a delecti>^ sik'stem of society, and 



^\( on hb own uuliYuKud t^ip«rtority ; conccitoiUy inferring 
that the v\\mi nmn it «u|Hurior to the first nite woman. 
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ediibitiiig the nost unambigaous marks of a 
vigorous understandings a correct judgment, and 
a sterling piety, it reminds us of those shining 
lights which have now and then burst out through 
all the ^ darkness visible'' of the Romish churdi, 
luiTe disencumbered themselves from the gloom of 
tgncMrancei shaken ofiP the fetters of prejudice, and 
with a noUe energy risen superior to all tlie errors 
of a corrupt theology. 

But whatever characteristical distinctions may 
exist; whatever inferiority may be attached to 
woman from the slighter frame of her body, or 
the more circumscribed powers of her mind ; from 
a less systematic education, and from the sub- 
ordinate station she is called to fill in life; there is 
one great and leading circumstance which raises 
her importance, and even establishes her equality. 
Ckristiamty has exalted women to true and undis- 
puted dignity ; in Christ Jesus, as there is neither 
•* rich nor poor," ** bond nor free," so there is 
neither << male nor female." In the view of that 
immortality, which is brought to light by the 
Gospel, she has no superior. " Women," — to 
borrow the idea of an excellent prelate, — ** make 
up one half of the human race, equally with men 
redeemed by the blood of Christ" In this their 
true dignity consists ; here their best pretensions 
rest; here their highest claims are allowed. 

All disputes then for pre-eminence between the 
sexes have only for their object the poor pi'e- 
oedence of a few short years, the attention of 
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which would be better devoted to the daties of life 
and the interests of eternity. 

And as the final hope of the female sex is 
equal, so are their present means, perhaps, more 
favourable, and their opportunities, often, less 
obstructed than those of the other sex. In their 
Christian course women have every superior ad- 
vantage, whether we consider the natural make of 
their minds, their leisure for acquisition in youth, 
or their subsequently less exposed mode of life. 
Their hearts are naturally soft and flexible, open 
to impressions of love and gratitude; their feel- 
ings tender and lively; all these are finvourable 
to the cultivation of a devotional spirit. Yet^ 
while we remind them of these native benefits, 
they will do well to be on their guard lest this 
very softness and ductility lay them more open to 
the seductions of temptation and error. 

They have in the native constitution of their 
minds, as well as from the relative situations they 
are called to fill, a certain sense of attachment and 
dependence, which is peculiarly favourable to 
religion. They feel, perhaps, more intimately the 
want of a strength which is not their own. Chris- 
tianity brings that superinduced strength ; it comes 
in aid of their conscious weakness, and offers the 
only true counterpoise to it. ** Woman, be thou 
healed of thine infirmity," is still the heart-cheering 
language of a gracious Saviour. 

Women also bring to the study of Christianity 
fewer of those prejudices which persons of the 
other sex too often early contract Men, firom 
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their classical edocalion, acquire a strong par- 
tiality for the manners of pagan antiquity, and the 
documoits of pagan philosophy; this, together 
with the impure taint caught from the loose 
descriptions of their poets, and the licentious 
language even of their historians, in whom we 
reasonably look for more gravity, often weakens 
the good impressicms of young men, and at least 
oonfoses their ideas of piety by mixing them with 
so much heterogeneous matter. Their very spirits 
are imbued all the week with the impure follies of 
a depraved mythology ; and it is well if even on 
Sundays they can hear of the ** true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom he has sent.^ While women, 
though struggling with the same natural corrup- 
tions» have commonly less knowledge to uuknow, 
and fewer schemes to unlearn; they have not to 
shake off the pride of system, and to disencumber 
th^ minds from the shackles of favourite theories ; 
they do not bring from the porch or the academy 
any ^ oppositions of science " to obstruct their 
reception of those pure doctrines taught on the 
Mount; doctrines which ought to find a readier 
entrance into minds uninfected with the pride of 
the school of Zeno, or the libertinism of that of 
Epicurus. 

And as women are naturally more afiectionate 
than fastidious, they are likely both to read and 
to hear with a less critical spirit than men ; they 
will not be on the watch to detect errors, so much 
as to gather improvement; they have seldom that 
hardness which is acquired by dealing deeply in 
books of controversy; but are more inclined to 
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die perusal of works which quicken the devotional 
feelings, than to such as awaken a spirit of 
doubt and scepticism. They are less disposed to 
consider the compositions they i^ead as matejfials 
on which to ground objections and answersi than 
as helps to faith and rules of life. With theie 
advantages, however, they should also bear in 
mind that their more easily received impressioni 
being often less abiding, and their reason lew 
open to conviction from the strong evidence! 
which exist in favour of the truth of Christianity, 
*^ they ought, therefore, to give the more earnest 
heed to the things which they have heard, lest at 
any time they should let them slip/' Women are 
also, from their domestic hiabits, in possessbn of 
more leisure and tranquillity for religious pur- 
suits, as well as secured from those difficulties and 
strong temptations to which men are exposed in 
the tumult of a bustling world. Their lives are 
more regular and uniform, less agitated by the 
passions, the businesses, the contentions, the shock 
of opinions, and the opposition of interests which 
divide society and convulse the world. 

If we have denied them the possession of talents 
which might lead them to excel as lawyers, they 
are preserved from the peril of having their prin- 
ciples warped by that too indiscriminate defence 
of right and wrong, to which the professors of the 
law are exposed. If we should question their title 
to eminence as mathematicians, they are happily 
exempt from the danger to which men devoted to 
that science are said to be liable, namely, that of 
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looking for demonstration on subjects which, by 
their very nature, are incapable of affording it. If 
they are less conversant in the powers of nature, 
the structure of the human frame, and the know- 
ledge of the heavenly bodies, than philosophers, 
physicians, and astronomers, they are, however, 
d^vered from the error into which many of each 
of these have sometimes fallen, — I mean from the 
&tal habit of resting in second causes, instead of 
referring all to the first ; instead of making " the 
heavens declare the glory of God, and proclaim 
bis handy-work;" instead of concluding, when 
they observe " how fearfully and wonderfully we are 
made, marvellous are thy works, O Lord, and 
that my soul knoweth right well." 

And let the weaker sex take comfort, that in 
tfaeir very exemption from privileges, which they 
are sometimes foolishly disposed to envy, consists 
not only their security but their happiness. If 
they enjoy not the distinctions of public life and 
high offices, do they not escape the responsibility 
attached to them, and the mortification of being 
dismissed from them ? If they have no voice in 
deliberative assemblies, do they not avoid the load 
of duty inseparably connected with such privi- 
l^es? Preposterous pains have been taken to 
excite in women an uneasy jealousy, that their 
talents are neither rewarded with public honours 
nor emoluments in life; nor with inscriptions, 
statues, and mausoleums after death. It has been 
absurdly represented to them as a hardship, that, 
while they are expected to perform duties, they 

VOL. V. B 
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mwMt yet be contented to relinquish honours ; that 
they must unjustly be compelled to renounce fame, 
while they must sedulously labour to deserve it* 
But lor Christian women to act on the low 
views suggested to them by their ill-judging pane- 
gyrists; for Christian women to look up with a 
giddy head and a throbbing heart to honours and 
remuneratkHis mi tittle suited id the wants and 
capacities of an imMMitftl ^fwoii, would be no less 
vidiciikws than if Oin$3u«i iMioes diould look 
hack wi^ envj^ miidbe ^ fH<f>"^ rewards of ova- 
tkms, cak^Tlands, |ivrsd9^<ara)^wK» and laurel- 
^pn^MitJhs. The OiiT»stiaii licfie smre than recon- 
cile Ohri^tiaii wtimen to i&ese petty {Mrivations, 
by t^nhstimtiiig a mMer jftwt fir «bev ambition, 
«< the privie of the h^ calUi^ ii God in Christ 
■l«»«is :'' by iwhfjHmtinp tor thio jirfvakr and fluo- 
trmtinc voice, which may en- ** Hosanna" and 
** CnicilA '' in n hreath. that ** feyoor cf God whidi 

7 ' rrtvm^r. n^t^wUl tament it lis a disadvantage 

^•^*»*-», J f ,> 4h^h' -sAii. 9h^t their diaracter is of so 

^«*M.. o :»^v#w**. ^s to 1^^ saiUwid hy the slightest 

w.^^j -^ ^imUaiiayy, ajiri thni the ^ once re- 

=^.>fi^ iv tAkMluk : vei. an^ thoy not led by that 

v;.^. ^^f^imMtiUiDt' u> siirink, a$; if instinctively, 

iiu» Hi lh0wr xTi^gularitief. to which the loss of 

4MmXM 4» ^ cerutixilT expecr<^ to be attached, 

«i4, fs$t 4mmi, Hiih iMjener circuin5f>e«km, the most 

M^^H'om^U towards the confines of danger? 

m liul Ittiiient it as a haitlship, but account 

• " Rights of Women." 
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it to be a privilege, that the delicacy of their sex 
impds them more scrupulously to avoid the very 
" appearance of evil ; " let them not regret that 
the ocmsciousDess of their danger serves to secure 
tbeir purity, by placing them at a greater distance, 
aod in a more deep intrenchment, from the evil 
it8el£ 

Though it be one main object of this little work 
lather to lower than to raise any desire of celebrity 
kk the female heart, yet I would awaken it to a 
j«9t sensibility to honest fitme: I would call on 
women to reflect that our religion has not only 
made them heirs to a blessed immortality here- 
lAer, but has greatly raised them jn the scale of 
being here, by lifting them to an importance in 
society unknown to the most polished ages of 
antiquity. The religion of Christ has even be- 
stowed a degree of renown on the sex beyond 
what any other religion ever did. Perhaps there 
are hardly so many virtuous women (for I reject 
the long catalogue whom their vices have trans- 
ferred from oblivion to infamy) named in all the 
pages of Greek or Roman history as are handed 
down to eternal fame in a few of those short chap- 
ters with which the great Apostle to the Gentiles 
has concluded his epistles to his converts. Of 
" devout and honourable women," the sacred 
Scriptures record " not a few/' Some of the 
most affecting scenes, the most interesting trans- 
actions, and the most touching conversations 
which are recorded of the Saviour of the world 
passed with women. Their examples have sup- 

R 2 
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plied some of the most eminent instances of faith 
and love : they are the first remarked as having 
^'ministered to him of their substance:'' theirs 
was the praise of not abandoning their despised 
Redeemer when he was led to execution, and 
under all the hopeless circumstances of his igno- 
minious death ; thef/ appear to have been the loit 
attending at his tomb, and theirs/ on the morning 
when he arose from it : theirs was the privilege of 
receiving the earliest consolation from their risen 
Lord : theirs was the honour of being first com- 
missioned to announce his glorious resurrection; 
and even to have furnished heroic confisssors^ de- 
voted saints, and unshrinking martjrrs to the chordi 
of Christ, has not been the exclusive honour of 
the bolder sex. 
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CHAP. XV. 

CONVERSATION. — HINTS SUGGESTED ON THE SUB- 
JECT. -^ ON THE TEMPERS AND DISPOSITIONS TO 
BE INTRODUCED IN IT. — ERRORS TO BE AVOIDED. 

VANITY UNDER VARIOUS SHAPES THE CAUSE 

OF THOSE ERRORS. 

The sexes will naturally desire to appear to each 
Other such as each believes the other will best 
like: their conversation will act reciprocally; and 
each sex will wish to appear more or less rational 
BS they perceive it will more or less recommend 
them to the other. It is, therefore, to be re- 
gretted that many men, even of distinguished sense 
and learning, are too apt to consider the society 
of ladies as a scene in which they are rather to rest 
their understandings than to exercise them ; while 
ladies, in return, are too much addicted to make 
their court by lending themselves to this spirit of 
trifling: they often avoid making use of what 
abilities they have, and affect to talk below their 
oatural and acquired powers of mind, considering 
it as a tacit and welcome flattery to the under- 
standing of men to renounce the exercise of their 
own. 

Now, since taste and principles thus mutually 
operate, men, by keeping up conversation to its 
proper standard, would not only call into exercise 
the powers of mind which women actually possess, 

R S 
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but would even Awaken in them new energb 
which they do not know they pmmrn ; snd men 
of «enNe would find their account in doing this, 
for their own talents would be more highly tnid 
by coni|mtiionis who were better able to apprecidt^ 
tlteuii and they would be receiving a» well a« im* 
parting improvement : and^ on the other bafi4 if 
young women found it did not often recommend 
them in the eyes of those whom tb^ modt wi«b io 
pleme to be frivolous and superftcial^ they wooU 
become more sedulous in correcting their own 
habits. Whenever fashionable women indicate s 
relish for instructive conversation, men will not be 
apt to hazard what is vain or unprofitable ; fnocb 
less will they ever presume to bring forward what 
is loose or corruptf where some signal has not 
been previously given that it will be acce{)table, 
or, ut least, that it will Im pardoned. 

Ladies commonly bring into company mindi 
already too much relaxed by petty pursuits, rather 
than overstrained by inti^nse application* llie 
littleness of the employments in which they are 
usually engaged does not so exhaust their spirits 
as to make them stand in need of that relaxation 
from company, which severe application or over- 
whelming business makes requisite for studious or 
public men. The due consideration of this cir- 
cumstance might serve to bring the sexes more 
nearly on a level in society, and each might meet 
the other half way ; for that degree of lively and 
easy conversation which is a necessary refresliment 
to the learned and tlie busy, would not decrease 
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in pleasantness by being made of so rational a cast 
as would yet somewhat raise the minds of women, 
who commonly seek society as a scene of pleasure, 
not as a refiige from intense thought or exhausting 
labour. 

It is a disadvantage even to those women who 
keep the best company, that it is unhappily almost 
established into a system, by the other sex, to 
postpone every thing like instructive discourse till 
the ladies are withdrawn — their retreat serving as 
a kind of signal for the exercise of intellect. And 
in the few cases in which it happens that any im- 
portant discussion takes place in their presence, 
they are for the most part considered as having 
little interest in serious subjects. Strong truths, 
whenever such happen to be addressed to them, 
are either diluted with flattery, or kept back in 
part, or softened to their taste ; or if the ladies ex- 
press a wish for information on any point, they are 
put off with a compliment instead of a reason. 
They are reminded of their beauty when they are 
seeking to inform their understanding, and are con- 
sidered as beings who must be contented to behold 
every thing through a false medium, and who are 
not expected to see and to judge of things as they 
really exist. 

Do we, then, wish to see the ladies, whose want 
of opportunities leaves them so incompetent on 
many points, and the modesty of whose sex ought 
never to allow them even to be as shining as they 
are able, — do we wish to see them take the lead 
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in tnetaphynical diiiqaisitiotis ? Do we wUh tbemto 
plunge into the depths of theological polemicfy 

^ And find no end in wandering mazet loft?** 

Do we wiKh them to revive the animonittes of the 
Bangorian controversy, or to decide the prooeif 
between the Jeiuits and the five propofttions of 
Janienius ? Do we wish to enthrone them in the 
profesfor^s chair, to deliver oracles, haranguesy 
and dissertations? — to weigh the merits of every 
new production in the scales of QuintQian, or to 
regulate the unities of dramatic composition hf 
Aristotys clock? Or, renouncing those foreign aidi, 
do we desire to behold them vain of a native inde- 
pendence of soul, inflated with their original powers, 
labouring to strike out sparks of wit, with a rest- 
less anxiety to »tiine, which generally &ik, and 
with an anxious affectation to please, which never 
pleases ? 

** Di«cun de bonf moti, fadei caracterei." 

All this be far from them ! — But we do wish 
to sec the conversation of well-bred women rescued 
from vapid common-place, from uninteresting tat- 
tle, from trite and hackneyed communications, from 
frivolous earnestness, from false sensibility, from a 
warm int<irest about things of no moment, and an 
indifference to topics the most important; from a 
cold vanity, from the ill-concealed overflowings of 
self-love, exhibiting itself under the smiling mask 
of an engaging flattery, and from all the faetitioos 
manners of artificial intercourse. We do wish to 
see the time passed in polbhed and intelligent so- 
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dety, considered among the beneficial as well as 
the pleasant portions of our existence, and not 
consigned over, as it too frequently is, to premedi- 
tated triflings to empty dulness, to unmeaning 
levity, to systematic unprofitableness. Let me 
not, however, be misunderstood: it is not meant 
x> prescribe that ladies should afifect to discuss 
joky subjects, so much as to suggest that they 
should bring good sense, simplicity, precision, and 
rath to the discussion of those common subjects, 
if which, after all, both the business and the con- 
rersation of mankind must be in a great measure 
nade up. 

It is too well known how much the dread of 
mputed pedantry keeps o£r every thing that verges 
owards learned, and the terror of imputed enthu- 
iiasm firightens away any thing that approaches to 
enous conversation ; so that the two topics which 
)eculiarly distinguish us as rational and immortal 
)eings, are, by general consent, in a good d^ee 
mnished fix)m the societv of rational and immortal 
Teatures. But we might almost as consistently 
^ve up the comforts of fire because a few persons 
lave been burnt, and the benefit of water because 
x>me others have been drowned, as relinquish the 
snjoyments of intellectual and the blessings of 
^ligious intercourse, because the learned world 
las sometimes been infested with pedants, and the 
religious world with fanatics. 

As in the momentous times in which we live it 
is next to impossible to pass an evening in com- 
[)any but the talk will so inevitably revert to poli- 
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tics, that, without any premeditated design, every 
one present shall infallibly be able to find out to 
which side the other inclines; why, in the far 
higher concern of eternal things, should we so 
carefully shun every offered opportunity of bearing 
even a casual testimony to the part we espouse in 
religion? Why, while we make it a sort of point 
of conscience to leave no doubt on the mind of a 
stranger whether we adopt the party of Pitt or 
Fox, shall we choose to leave it very problematical 
whether we belong to God or Baal ? Why, in 
religion, as well as in politics, should we not act 
like people who, having their all at stake, cannot 
forbear now and then adverting for a moment to 
the object of their grand concern, and dropping, 
at least, an incidental intimation of the side to 
which they belong ? 

Even the news of the day, in such an eventful 
period as the present, may lead frequent occasions 
to a woman of principle to declare, without parade, 
her faith in a moral Governor of the world ; her 
trust in a particular Providence; her belief in the 
Divine Omnipotence ; her confidence in the power 
of God, in educing good from evil, in his employ- 
ing wicked nations, not as favourites but instru- 
ments ; her persuasion that present success is no 
proof of the Divine favour; in short, some inti- 
mation that she is not ashamed to declare that her 
mind is under the influence of Christian faith; 
that she is steadily governed by an unalterable 
principle, of which no authority is too great to 
make her ashamed, which no occasion is too trivial 
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to call into exercise. A general concurrence, in 
habitually exhibiting this spirit of decided faith 
and holy trust, would inconceivably discourage 
that pert and wakeful infidelity which is ever on 
the watch to produce itself; and, as we have 
aheady observed, if women, who derive authority 
from their rank or talents, did but reflect how 
their sentiments are repeated, and how their autho- 
rity is quoted, they would be so on their guard, 
that general society might become a scene of pro- 
fitable communication and common improvement; 
and the young, who are looking for models on 
which to fashion themselves, would become ashamed 
and afraid of exhibiting any thing like levity, or 
scepticism, or profaneness. 

Let it be understood, that it is not meant to 
intimate that serious subjects should make up the 
bulk of conversation : this, as it is impossible, 
would also often be improper. It is not intended 
to suggest that they should be abruptly intro- 
duced or unsuitably prolonged ; but only that they 
should not be systematically shunned, nor the 
brand of fanaticism be fixed on the person who, 
with whatever propriety, hazards the introduction 
of such subjects. It is evident, however, that this 
general dread of serious topics arises a good deal 
fix)m an ignorance of the true nature of Christian- 
ity : people avoid it on the principle expressed by 
the vulgar phrase of the danger of playing with 
edge-tools. They conceive of religion as some- 
thing which involves controversy and dispute ; 
something either melancholy or mischievous ; some- 
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thing of an inflammatory nature, which is to stir 
up ill humours and hatred : they consider it as a 
question which has two sides, as of a sort of party- 
business, which sets friends at variance. So much 
is this notion adopted, that I have seen announced 
two works of considerable merit, in which it was 
stipulated as an attraction, that the subject of re- 
ligion, OS being likely to excite anger and party 
distinctions, should be carefully excluded. Such 
is the worldly idea of the spirit of that religion, 
whose direct object it was to bring ** peace and 
good-will to men I" 

Women too little live or converse up to the 
standard of their understandings ; and, however we 
have deprecated affectation or pedantry, let it be 
remembered, that, both in reading and conversing, 
the understanding gains more by stretching than 
stooping. If, by exerting itself, it may not attain 
to all it desires, yet it will be sure to gain some- 
thing. The mind, by always applying itself to 
objects below its own level, contracts its dimen- 
sions, and shrinks itself to the size, and lowers 
itself to the level, of the object about which it is 
conversant; while the understanding, which is 
active and aspiring, expands and raises itself, 
grows stronger by exercise, larger by diffusion, 
and richer by communication. 

But the taste of general society is not favourable 
to improvement. The seriousness with which the 
most frivolous subjects are agitated, and the levity 
with which the most serious are despatched, bear 
a pretty exact proportion to each other. Society, 
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toOf is a sort of magic lantern — the scene is per- 
petually shifting. In this incessant change we 
must 

** Catch, ere she fall, the Cynthia of the minute ; ** — 

and the fiishion of the present minute, evanescent, 
probably, like its rapid precursors, while in many 
it leads to the cultivation of real knowledge, has 
also not unfrequently led even the gay and idle to 
the affectation of mixing a sprinkling of science 
with the mass of dissipation* The ambition of 
appearing to be well-informed breaks out even in 
those triflers who will not spare time from their 
pleasurable pursuits sufficient for acquiring that 
knowledge, of which, however, the reputation is 
so desirable. A litde smattering of philosophy 
often dignifies the pursuits of their day, without 
rescuing them irom the vanities of the night. A 
course of lectures, that admirable assistant for 
enlightening the understanding, is not seldom re- 
sorted to as a means to substitute the appearance 
of knowledge for the &tigue of application. But 
where thb valuable help is attended merely like 
any other public exhibition, as a &shionable pur- 
suit, and is not ftirthered by correspondent read- 
ing at home, it often serves to set off the reali^ 
of ignorance with the affectation of skill. But, 
inst^ui of producing in conversation a few reigning 
sdentific terms, with a familiarity and readiness 
which 

** Amase the unlearned, and make the leanied smiley" 
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would it not be more modestf even for those who 
ai^e better informed, to avoid the common me of 
technical terms, wlienever the idea can be as weU 
conveyed without them? For it argues no real 
ability to know the names o{ toolB — the ability lies 
in knowing tlieir me ; and while it is in the thing, 
and not in the term, tliat real knowledge consists, 
tiie charge of pedantry is attached to the use of 
the term, wiuch would not attach to the knowledge 
of the science. 

In the faculty of speaking well, laclies have such 
a happy promptitude of turning their slender ad- 
vantages to account, that there are many who, 
tiiough they have never been taught a rule of 
syntnx, yet, by a (]uick facility in profiting from 
the best lH)()ks and the best company, hardly ever 
violate one ; and who oflen exhibit an elegant and 
perspicuous arrangement of style, without having 
studied any of the laws of composition. Every 
kind of knowledge which appears to be the resuh 
of observation, reflection, and natural taste, sits 
gracefully on women. Yet, on the other hand, it 
sometimes happens that ladies of no contemptible 
natural parts are too ready to produce, not only 
pedantic expressions, but crude and unfounded 
notions ; and still oflener to bring forward obvious 
and hackneyed renuuks, which flout on the very 
surface of a subject, with the imposing air of recent 
invention, and all the vanity of conscious dis- 
covery. This is because their ac(|uiremei)ts have 
not be(*n worktui into their minds by early instruc- 
tion : what knowledge they have gotten stands out 
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9& it w^re aboTe the xety surface of their iiuihIs) 
like the appiiqmik of the enibroideix^r, iiistetid of 
haTiDg beea iiiter^x>veii with the gi\>\vth of tlie 
pieceii so as to have becouie a j>^irt of the stuff* 
Thej did not, like men, acquire what they know 
while the texture was forming* Perhaj^s no better 
preTentiTe could be devised for ttiis literary vanity 
than €mrfy instruction : that woman would be less 
likely to be vain of her know*ledge who did not 
remember the time when she was ignorant. Know- 
ledlge that is ImnU in, if I may so speak, is seldom 
Qbtmsive^ rarely impertinent* 

Their reading also has probably consisted much 
in abridgments Irom larger works, as was oliserved 
in a form^ chapter : this makes a readier talker, 
but a shallower thinker, than the jienisal of books 
of more bulk. By these scanty sketches, tlieir 
critical spirit has been excited, while tlieir critical 
powers have not been formed ; for in those crip- 
pied mutilations they have seen nothing of that 
ju^ proportion of parts, Uuit skilful arrangement 
of the plan, and tliat artful distribution of the 
subject, which, while they prove ttie master-hand 
of the writer, serve also to form tlie taste of tlie 
reader, &r more than a disjointeil skeleton, or a 
beautiful feature or two, can do. The instruction 
of women is also too much dmwn from tlie scanty 
and penurious sources of short writings of the 
essay kiml. This, when it comprises tlie best part 
of a person's readings makes a sumtterer and 
spoils a scholar; for though it supplies current 
talk, ^^et it does not make a foil miml ; it does iH>t 
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furnbh a storehouse of materials to stock the un- 
derstanding, neither does it accustom the mind to 
any trains of reflection ; for the subjects, besides 
being each succinctly, and, on account of this 
brevity, superficially treated, are distinct and dis- 
connected : they arise out of no concatenation of 
ideas, nor any dependent series of deduction. Yet 
on this pleasant but desultory reading the mind, 
which has not been trained to severer exercise, 
loves to repose itself in a sort of creditable indo- 
lence, instead of stretching its energies in the 
wholesome labour of consecutive investigation. * 

I am not discouraging study at a late period of 
life, or even censuring slender knowledge. Inform- 
ation is good, at whatever period and in whatever 
degree it [ye acquired : but in such cases it should 
be attended with peculiar humility, and the new 
possessor should bear in mind that what is fresh 
to her has been long known to others ; and she 
should, therefore, be aware of advancing as novel 
that which is common, and obtruding as rare that 
which every body possesses. Some ladies are 
eager to exhibit proofs of their reading, though at 
the expense of their judgment, and will introduce 
in conversation quotations quite irrelevant to the 
matter in hand, because they happen at the instant 

* The writer cannot be supposed desirous of depreciating 
the value of those many beautiful periodical essays which 
adorn our language. But, perhaps, it might be better to re- 
gale the mind with them singly, at different times, than to 
read, at the same sitting, a multitude of short pieces on dis- 
similar and unconnected topics, bj/ way of getting through the 
hook. 
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to recur to dieir recollection, or were, perhapsi 
found in the book tbey have just been reading. 
Unappropriale quotations or strained analogy may 
show reading, but they do not show taste. That 
just and happy allusion which knows by a word 
bow to awaken a corresponding image, or to excite 
in the hearer the idea which fills the mind of the 
speaker, shows less pedantry and more taste than 
bare citations ; and a mind imbued with d^ant 
knowledge will inevitably betray the opulence of 
its resources, even on topics which do not relate 
to science or literature. It is the union of parts 
and acquirements, of spirit and modesty, which 
produces the indefinable charm of conversation* 
Well-informed persons will easily be discovered 
to have read the best books, though they are not 
always detailing lists of authors ; for a muster-roll 
of names may be learnt from the catalc^e as well 
as firom the library. Though honey owes its ex* 
quisite taste to the fragrance of tlie sweetest flowers, 
yet the skill of the little artificer appears in this, 
that the ddicious stores are so admirably worked 
up, and there is such a due proportion observed 
in mixing them, that the perfection of the whole 
consists in its noi tasting individually of the rose, 
the jessamine, the carnation, or any of those sweets 
of the very essence of all which it is compounded. 
Thus, true judgment will discover the infusion 
which true modesty will not display; and even 
common topics passing through a cultivated under- 
standing borrow a flavour of its richness. A 
power dT apt selection is more valuable than any 

VOL. V. s 
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power of general retention ; and an apposite re- 
mark, which shoots straight to the point, demands 
a higher capacity of mind than an hundred simple 
acts of memory ; for the business of the memory 
is only to store up materials which the understand- 
ing is to mix and work up with its native faculties, 
and which the judgment is to bring out and apply* 
But young women who have more vivacity than 
sense, and more vanity than vivacity, often risk the 
charge of absurdity to escape that of ignorance, 
and will even compare two authors who are totally 
unlike, rather than miss the occasion to show that 
they have read both. 

Among the arts to spoil conversation some 
ladies possess that of suddenly diverting it from 
the channel in which it was beneficially flowing; 
because some uoord used by the person who was 
speaking has accidentally struck out a new train 
of thinking in their own minds, and not because 
the general idea expressed has struck out a corre- 
sponding idea, which sort of collision is indeed the 
way of eliciting the true fire. Young ladies, 
whose sprightliness has not been disciplined by a 
correct education, consider how things may be 
prettily said, rather than how they may be pru- 
dently or seasonably spoken ; and willingly hazard 
being thought wrong, or rash, or vain, for the 
chance of being reckoned pleasant. The graces 
of rhetoric captivate them more than the justest 
deductions of reason; when they have no atms 
they use Jhwers; and to repel an argument, they 
arm themselves with a metaphor. Those who do 
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not aim so high as eloquence are often surprised 
that you refuse to accept of a prejudice instead of 
a reason; they are apt to take up with a pro- 
bability instead of a demonstration, and cheaply 
put you off with an assertion, when you are re- 
quiting a proof. The mode of education which 
renders them light in assumption, and superficial 
in reasoning, renders them also impatient of oppo- 
sition ; and if they happen to possess beauty, and 
to be vain of it, they may be tempted to consider 
that this is an additional proof of their being 
always in the right In this case, they will not 
ask you to submit your judgment to the force of 
dieir argument, so much as to the authority of 
their charms* 

The same &ult in the mind, strengthened by 
the same error, a neglected education, leads lively 
women often to pronounce on a question without 
examining it: on any given point they seldomer 
doubt than men ; not because they are more clear- 
sighted, but because they have not been ac- 
customed to look into a subject long enough to 
discover its depths and its intricacies ; and not dis- 
cerning its difficulties, they conclude that it has 
none. Is it a contradiction to say, that they seem 
at once to be quick-sighted and short-sighted? 
What they see at all, they commonly see at once ; 
a little difficulty discourages them; and, having 
caught a hasty glimpse of a subject, they rush to 
this conclusion, that either there is no more to be 
seen, or that what is behind will not pay them for 
the trouble of searching. They pursue their ob- 

s 2 
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ject eagerly, but not regularly ; rapidly, but not 
pertinaciously ; for tliey want that obstinate patience 
of investigation which grows stouter by repulse* 
What they have not attained, they do not believe 
exists ; what they cannot seize at once, they per- 
suade themselves is not worth having. 

Is a subject of moment started in company? 
While the more sagacious are deliberating on its 
difficulties, and viewing it under all its aspects, in 
order to form a competent judgment before they 
decide, you will often find the most superficial 
woman present determine the matter without 
hesitation* Not seeing the perplexities in which 
the question is involved, she wonders at the want 
of penetration in the man whose very penetration 
keeps him silent* She secretly despises the dull 
perception and slow decision of him who is 
patiently untying the knot which she fancies she 
exhibits more dexterity by aittifig. By this shal- 
low sprightliness, of which vanity is commonly the 
radical principle, the most ignorant person in the 
company leads the convernation, while he whose 
opinion was best worth having is discouraged from 
delivering it, and an important subject is dismissed 
without discussion, by inconsequent flippancy and 
voluble rashness. It is this abundance of florid 
talk, from superficial matter, which has brought 
on so many of the sex the charge of invertifig the 
Apostle's precept, and of being snioift to 8j)eak^ sUw 
to hear. 

If the great Iloman orator could observe, that 
nilence was so important a part of conversation, 
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that *< there was not only an art but an eloquence 
in it," how peculiarly does the remark apply to 
the modesty of youthful females ! But the silence 
of listless and vapid ignorance, and the animated 
silence of sparking intelligence, are two things 
almost as obviously distinct as the wisdom and 
the folly of the tongue. An inviolable and marked 
attention may show that a woman is pleased with a 
subject, and an illumhiated countenance may prove 
that she understands it, almost as unequivocally as 
language itself could do ; and this, with a modest 
question, which indicates at once rational curiosity 
and becoming diffidence, is in many cases as 
large a share of the conversation as it is decorous 
for feminine delicacy to take. It is also as flat- 
tering an encouragement as men of sense and 
politeness require, for pursuing useful topics in the 
presence of women, which they would be more 
disposed to do, did they oflener gain by it the 
attention which it is natural to wish to excite ; and 
did women themselves discover tliat desire of im- 
provement which liberal-minded men are pleased 
with communicating. 

Yet do we not sometimes see an impatience to 
be heard (nor is it a Jeminine failing only) which 
good breeding can scarcely subdue? And even 
when tliese incorrigible talkers are compelled to 
be quiet, is it not evident that they are not silent 
because they are listening to what is said, but be- 
cause they are thinking of what they tliemselves 
shall say when they can seize the first lucky 
interval for which they are so narrowly watching ? 

s 3 
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The very turn of their countenance betrays that 
they do not take the slightest degree of interest in 
any thing that is said by others, except with a view 
to lie in wait for any little chasm in the discourse^ 
on which they may lay hold, and give vent to their 
own overflowing vanity. 

But conversation must not be considered as a 
stage for the display of our talents so much as a 
field for the exercise and improvement of our vir- 
tues; as a means for promoting the glory of our 
Creator, and the good and happiness of our fellow- 
creatures. Well-bred and intelligent Chrisians are 
not, when they join in society, to consider them- 
selves as entering the lists like intellectual prize- 
fighters, in order to exhibit their own vigour and 
dexterity, to discomfit their adversary, and to bear 
away the palm of victory. Truth and not triumph 
should be the invariable object ; and there are few 
occasions in life, in which we are more unremit- 
tingly called upon to watch ourselves narrowly, 
and to resist the assaults of various temptations, 
than in conversation. Vanity, jealousy, envy, 
misrepresentation, resentment, disdain, levity, im- 
patience, insincerity, and pride, will in turn solicit 
to be gratified. Constantly to struggle against the 
desire of being thought more wise, more witty, 
and more knowing, than those with whom we 
associate, demands the incessant exertion of Chris- 
tian vigilance ; a vigilance which the generality are 
far from suspecting to be at all necessary in the 
intercourse of common society. On the contrary, 
cheerful conversation is rather considered as an 
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exemption and release from watchfulness, than as 
an additional obligation to it But a circumspect 
soldier of Christ will never be off his post ; even 
when he is not called to public combat by the 
open assaults of his great spiritual enemy, he must 
still be acting as a centinel ; for the dangers of an 
ordinary Christian will arise more from these 
little skirmishes, which are daily happening in the 
warfare of human life, than from those pitched 
battles which more rarely occur, and for which he 
will probably think it sufficient to be armed. 

But society, as was observed before, is not a 
stage on which to throw down our gaundet, and 
prove our own prowess by the number of &Ils we 
give to our adversary; so &r from it, true good 
breeding, as well as Christianity, considers as an 
indispensable requisite for conversation, the dis- 
position to bring forward to notice any talent in 
others, which their own modesty, or conscious 
inferiority, would lead them to keep back. To do 
this with effect requires a penetration exercised 
to discern merit, and a generous candour which 
delights in drawing it out. There are few who 
cannot converse tolerably on some one topic: 
what that is, we should try to discover, and in 
general introduce that topic, though to the suppres- 
sion of any one on which we ourselves are sup- 
posed to excel ; and however superior we may be 
in other respects to the persons in question, we 
may, perhaps, in that particular point, improve by 
them : or if we do not gain information, we shall 
at least gain a wholesome exercbe to our humility 

s 4 
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and self-denial ; we shall be restraining our own 
impetuosity; we shall, if we take this course on 
just occasions only, and so as to beware lest we 
gratify the vanity of others^ be giving confidence 
to a doubting, or cheerfulness to a depressed, spirit 
And to place a just remark, hazarded by the diffi- 
dent, in the most advantageous point of view; to 
call the attention of the inattentive, the forward, 
and the self-sufficient, to the unobtrusive merit of 
some quiet person in the company, who, though of 
much, worth, is perhaps of little note ; these are 
requisites for conversation, less brilliant, but far 
more valuable, than the power of exciting bursts of 
laughter by the brightest wit, or of extorting admir- 
ation by the most poignant sallies of ridicule. 

Wit is, of all the qualities of the female mind, 
that which requires the severest castigation; yet 
the temperate exercise of this fascinating quality 
throws an additional lustre round the character of 
an amiable woman; for to manage with discreet 
modesty a dangerous talent confers a higher praise 
than can be claimed by those from whom the 
absence of the talent removes the temptation to 
misemploy it. To women, wit is a peculiarly 
perilous possession, which nothing short of the 
sober-mindedness of Religion can keep in subjec- 
tion; and, perhaps, there is scarcely any one 
order of human beings, that requires the powerful 
curb of Christian control, more than women 
whose genius has this tendency. Intemperate wit 
craves admiration as its natural aliment ; it lives on 
flattery as its daily bread. The professed wit is a 
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hungry beggar, sabsistmg on the extorted alms of 
perpetual pan^yric ; and, like the vulture in the 
Gvrecian &ble, the appetite increases by indulgence. 
Simple truth and sober approbation become taste- 
less and insipid to the palate daily vitiated by the 
deiicioas poignances of exaggerated commend- 
ation. Under the above restrictions, however, wit 
may be safely and pleasantly exercised ; for cAas-^ 
Used wit is an elegant, and well-bred, and not un- 
feminine quality. But humour^ especially if it 
degenerate into imitation, or mimicry, is very 
sparingly to be ventured on ; for it is so difficult 
totally to detach it from the suspicion of buf- 
foonery, that a woman will be likely to lose more 
of that delicacy which is her appropriate grace, 
and without which every other quality loses its 
charm, than she will gain in another way in the 
eyes of the judicious, by the most successful display 
of humour. 

A woman of genius, if she have true humility, 
will not despise those minor arts which she may 
not happen to possess, even though she be some- 
times put to the trial of having her superior 
mental endowments overlooked, while she is held 
cheap for being destitute of some more ordinary 
accomplishment. Though the rebuke of Themis- 
todes "* was just to one who thought that so great 
a general and politician should employ his time 
like an efieminate lutanist, yet he would probably 

* ** Can you play on the lute?" said a certain Athenian 
to Themistodes. " No," replied he ; ** but I can make u 
little village a great city." 
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them; and while they should not deride excel- 
lences which are above their reach, they should not 
despond at an inferiority which did not depend on 
themselves ; nor because God has denied them ten 
talents, should they forget that they are equally 
responsible for the one he has allotted them, but 
aet about devoting that one with humble diligence 
to the glory of the Giver. 

Vani^, however, is not the monopoly of talents. 
Let not a young lady, therefore, fancy that she is 
humble merely because she is not ingenious, or 
ocNdsider the absence of talents as the criterion of 
worth. Humility is not the exclusive privil^e 
of dolness. Folly is as conceited as wit, and 
ignorance many a time outstrips knowledge in the 
race of vanity. Equally earnest competitions 
^ring from causes less worthy to excite them than 
wit and genius. Vanity insinuates itself into the 
female heart under a variety of unsuspected forms, 
and is on the watch to enter it by seizing on many a 
little pass which was not thought worth guarding. 

Who has not seen as restless emotion agitate 
the features of an anxious matron, while peace 
and feme hung trembling in doubtful suspense on 
die success of a soup or a sauce, on which sen- 
toioe was about to be pronounced by some con- 
sommate critic, as could have been excited by any 
competition for literary renown, by any struggle 
fer contested wit? Anxiety for fame is by no 
means measured by the real value of the object 
pursued, but by the d^ree of estimation in which 
it is held by the pursuer. Nor was the illustrious 
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hero of Greece more effectually hindered from 
sleeping by the trophies of Miltiades, than many a 
modish damsel by the eclipsing superiority of 
some newer decoration exhibited by her more sue* 
cessful friend. 

There is another species of vanity in some 
women which disguises itself under the thin veil of 
an affected humility : they will accuse themselves 
of some fault from which they are remarkably ex- 
empt, and lament the want of some talent which 
they are rather notorious for possessing. Now, 
though the wisest are commonly the most humble, 
and those who are freest from faults are most for- 
ward in confessing error, yet the practice we are 
censuring is not only a clumsy trap for praise, bat 
there is a disingenuous intention, by renouncing a 
quality they eminently possess, to gain credit for 
others in which they are really deficient. All af- 
fectation involves a species of deceit. The Apostle, 
when he enjoins ^' not to think of ourselves more 
highly than we ought," does not exhort us to 
thinkya/5^^ of ourselves, but to think " soberly;" 
and it is worth observing, that in this injunction be 
does not use the word speak^ but think^ inferring, 
possibly, that it would be safer to speak little of 
ourselves or not at all ; for it is so far from being 
an unequivocal proof of our humility to talk even 
of our defects, that while we make self the subject, 
in whatever way, self-love contrives to be gratified, 
and will even be content that our faults should be 
talked of, rather than that we should not be talked 
of at all. Some are also attacked with such proud 
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fits of humility, that while they are ready to accuse 
themselves of almost every sin in- the lump, they 
yet take fire at the imputation of the slightest indi^ 
vidual fault ; and instantly enter upon their own 
vindication as warmly as if you, and not them* 
selves, had brought forward the charge. The 
truth is, they ventured to condemn themselves, in 
the full confidence that you would contradict their 
self-accusation : the last thing they intended was 
that you should believe them ; and they are never 
so much piqued and disappointed as when they 
are taken at their word. 

Of the various shapes and undefined forms into 
which vanity branches out in conversation, there is 
no end. Out of a restless desire to please, grows 
the vain desire to astonish; for from vanity, as 
much as from credulity, arises that strong love of 
the marvellous, with which the conversation of the 
ill-educated abounds. Hence that fondness for 
dealing in narratives hardly within the compass of 
possibility. Here vanity has many shades of gra- 
tification ; these shades will be stronger or weaker, 
whether the relater chance to have been an eye- 
witness of the wonder she recounts ; or whether 
she claim only the second-hand renown of its 
having happened to her friend, or the still remoter 
celebrity of its having been witnessed only by her 
friend's friend : but even though that friend only 
knew the man, who remembered the woman who 
conversed with the person, who actually beheld 
the thing which is now causing admiration in the 
company, still self, though in a fainter degree, is 
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brought into notice^ and the relater contriyef^ in 
iome circuitous and distant way^ to be eonnedad 
with the wonder* 

To correct this propensity ^ to elertiie and msr* 
prise*/' it would be well in mixed society to sb- 
stain altogether from hazarding stories^ wbidii 
though they may not be absdutely falser yet lying 
without the verge of probability, are apt to im- 
peach the credit of the narrator ; in whom the 
yery consciousness that she b not bdiered ex- 
cites an increased eagerness to depart still fiirtber 
from the soberness of truths and induces a habit of 
vehement asseveration, which is too often called 
in to help out a questionable point* f Or if the pro* 
pensity be irresistible, I would recommend to tboie 
persons who nre much addicted to rdate doubt* 
All, or improbable, or wonderful circumstances, to 
imitate the example of the two great naturalist*, 
Aristotle and Boyle, who not being willing to dis- 
cr<:dit their works with incretlible relations, threw 
all their improlmbilities into a lump, under the 
general name of Strange llepmig. May we not 
suspect that, in some instances, the chapter of 
i^trange reports would he a bulky one ? 

* The Rehearial. 

t ThiA i» alto a good rule in composition. An event 
though it may actually hare haf»pened^ yet if it he out of tlie 
reach <if prohability, or contrary to the common coune of 
nature, will teldoin be chr^ten a* a tuhject by a writer o(§ood 
tante ; for he knows that a protiable fiction will interest the 
feelingn more than an unlikely truth, Veritimilitude k, fik 
fieed, the poei% truth, tnit the truth of the fnoraJitt h of ti 
more sturdy growth. 
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Tk^ne is anoCher shiqie, and a very deformed 
it is, in which loquacious vani^ shows iu 
sdf : I mean the betraying of confidence. Though 
die act be treacherous, yet the fault, jn the first 
instaiioe, is not treadiery, but vani^. It does 
wH so often sfiring firom the mischievous desire of 
dfifulging a secret, as finom the pride of having 
been trusted with it It is the secret inclination 
of mixing sf^ with whatever is important The 
secret wcMiId be of little value, if the revealing it 
did not serve to intimate our connection with it; 
the pleasure of its having been deposited with us 
would be nothing, if others may not know that it 
has been so deposited. When we continue to 
see die varie^ of serious evils which this principle 
inWves, shall we persist in asserting that vanity is 
a slender mischief? 

There is one ofifence committed in conversation 
of much too serious a nature to be overlooked, or 
to be animadverted on witliout sorrow and in- 
dignation, — I mean the habitual and thoughtless 
profioieness of those who are repeatedly invoking 
their Maker's name on occasions the most trivial. 
It is oflfensive in all its variety of aspects ; it is 
veiy pernicious in its effeciSi it is a gromtig 
evil: those who are most guilty of it, are finom 
habit hardly conscious when they do it; are not 
aware of the sin ; and for both these reasons, with- 
out the admonitions of faithfid firiendship, are litde 
likdy to discontinue it It is utterly inexcus- 
able : it has none of the palliatives of temptation 
which other vices plead, and in that respect stands 



diftiogoisbed from all others, both in its natnreaod 
degree of guilt. Like many other sins, hoivereff 
it is at once cause and efiect : it jnncetds from want 
of lo¥e and rererenoe to the best of Beings and 
auaa the want of that love both in themsdves and 
others. Yet with all these aggravationsy there isy 
perhaps hardly any sin so frequently committed, 
so slightly censured, so seldom repented o^ and §o 
little guarded against. On the score of impro' 
priety^ too, it is additionally ofensive, as being 
utterly repugnant to female delicacy, which oftoi 
does not see the turpitude of this sin, whik it 
affixts to be shocked at swearing in a man. Nov 
this species of profeneness b not only swearing 
but, perhaps, in some respects, swearii^ of tbe 
worst sort; as it is a dired breach of an exprof 
command, and offends against the very letter of 
that law which says in so many words, Thoc 

SHALT >OT TAKE THE NAJfE OF THE LoflO THT 

God in tain. It ofiends against politeness and 
good breeding ; for those who commit it little think 
of the pain they are inflicting on the sober mind, 
which Is deeply wounded when it hears the holj 
name it loves dishonoured ; and it is as contrary 
to good breeding to give pain, as it is to true pie^ 
to be profane. It is astonishing that the refined 
and el^ant should not reprobate this practice for 
its coarseness and vulgarity, as much as the pious 
abhor it for its sinfulness. 

I would endeavour to give some faint idea of 
the grossness of this ofience, by an analogy, (ob, 
how inadequate !) with which the feeling heart, 
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eren tboogh not seasoned with religion, may yet 
be touched. To such I would earnestly say, — 
Suppose you had some beloved friend, — to put 
the case still more strongly, a departed friend, — a 
levered parent, periiaps, — whose image never oc- 
curs without awakening in your bosom sentiments 
of tender love and lively gratitude; how would you 
feel if you heard this honoured name bandied about 
with unfeeling &miliarity and indecent levity ; or 
at best, thrust into every pause of speech as a vul- 
gar expletive ? Does not your affectionate heart 
recoil at the thought? And yet the hallowed 
name of your truest Bene&ctor, your heavenly 
Father, your best Friend, to whom you are in« 
debted for all you enjoy ; who gives you those very 
friends in whom you so much delight, those very 
talents with which you dishonour him, those very 
organs of speech with which you blaspheme him, 
is treated with an irreverence, a contempt, a wan- 
tonness, with which you cannot bear the very 
tbonght or mention of treating a human friend. 
His name b impiously, is unfeelingly, is ungrate- 
fully singled out as the object of decided irreverence, 
of systematic contempt, of thoughtless levity. His 
sacred name is used indiscriminately to express 
anger, joy, grie^ surprise, impatience ; and, what 
is almost still more unpardonable than aU, it is 
wantonly used as a mere unmeaning expletive, 
which, being excited by no temptation, can have 
nothing to extenuate it ; which, causing no emo- 
tion, can have nothing to recommend it, unless it 
be the pleasure of the sin. 

VOL. V. T 
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Amotiff ilie iUicpf but \eH% obviottn tnifchtefnof 
ccmverKtttion, mi$rejtrf$mtatian must not be aver* 
l<K)k(!<K Helf-lovc in coiitifiually at work^ to give 
to fill wo Hfxy ft \m% iti our own favour# llie coun* 
tertictioti of i\\\% fault should be »et about in the. 
enrlieMt Ntagcft of cducatioti. If young per«on« hare 
not bc*eti <liivcouraged in the too natural^ but evilf 
pro[)enNity to relate every di«pute which they have 
hml with otherN to their own advantage ; if tbejr 
have not tieen trained to the bounden duty of do> 
ing justice even to thofe with whom they are at 
variance ; if they have not been led to aim at a 
complete impartiality in their little narratively if tbejr 
have not been instructed never to take advantage 
of the absence of the other party, in order to moke 
the story lean to th<tir own side more than the 
truth will fuhnit; how shall we in advanced life 
lcM)k for c()rn!Ct liubits, for unprejudiced represent- 
ations, for fidelity, accuracy, and unbiassed justice? 

Yet, how often in society, otherwise respectable, 
are we pained with narrations in which prgudice 
war|)s, and s<!lf-lovc blinds I Mow often do we 
see, that withholding part of a truth answers the 
worst (;nds of a falsehood I How often regret the 
unfair turn given to a cause, by placing a sentiment 
in one |)oint of view, which the speaker had used 
in artother t the letter of truth preserved where its 
spirit is violateil I a superstitious exactness scrupu* 
lously maintained in the underparts ol* a detail, in 
order to impress such an idea of integrity as shall 
gain credit for the minreifr(fnmterj while he if de- 
signedly mis-stating the leadhig principle ! How 
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may we obsenre a new character given to a fiict by 
a diflerent look, tone^ or emphasis, which alters it 
as much as words could have done ! the false im- 
pression of a sermon conveyed, when we do not 
like the preacher, or when through him we wish 
to makerdigion itsdf ridiculous ! the care to avoid 
literal untruths, while the mischief is better eflected 
by the nnfiur quotation of a passage divested of its 
context ; the bringing together detached portions 
of a subject, and making those parts ludicrous, 
when connected, which were serious in their dis- 
tinct position 1 the insidious use made of a senti- 
ment by representing it as the opinion of him who 
had only brought it forward in order to expose it ! 
the relating opinions which had merely been put 
hypothetically, as if they were the avowed princi- 
ples of him we would discredit ! that subtle false- 
hood which is so made to incorporate with a cer- 
tain quantity of truth, that the most skilful moral 
chemist cannot analyse or separate them ! for a 
good misrepresenter knows that a successful lie 
must have a certain infusion of truth, or it will not 
go down. And the nicety of this amalgamation is 
the test of his skill ; as too much truth would de- 
feat the end of his mischief, and too little would 
destroy the belief of the hearer. All that indefin- 
able ambiguity and equivocation ; all that prudent 
deceit, which is rather implied than expressed; 
those more delicate artifices of the school of Loyola 
and of Chesterfield, which allow us, when we dare 
not deny a truth, yet so to disguise and discolour 
it, that the truth we relate shall not resemble the 
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truth we heard i These and all the thousand shades 
of simulation and dissimulation will be carefiilly 
guarded against in the conversation of vigilant 
Christians. 

Again, it is surprising to mark the common de^ 
viations from strict veracity which spring, notirom 
enmity to truth, not from intentional deceit, not 
from malevolence or envy, not frt>m the least design 
to injure ; but frt>m mere levity, habitual inatten- 
tion, and a current notion that it is not worth while 
to be correct in small things. But here the doc- 
trine of habits comes in with great force, and ia 
that view no error is smaU. The cure of this dis- 
ease in its more inveterate stages being next to 
impossible, its prevention ought to be one of the 
earliest objects of education. * 

Some women indulge themselves in sharp rail- 
lery, unfeeling wit, and cutting sarcasms, fi^mthe 
consciousness, it is to be feared, that they are se- 
cure from the danger of being called to account ; 
this license of speech being encouraged by the very 
circumstance which ought to suppress it — that 
they are women. To be severe, because they can 
be so with impunity, is a most ungenerous reason. 
It is taking a base and dishonourable advantage 
of their sex, the weakness of which, instead of 
tempting them to commit offences because they can 
commit them with safety, ought rather to make 
them more scrupulously careful to avoid indiscre- 
tions for which no reparation can be demanded. 
What can be said for those who carelessly involve 

• See the Chapter on the Use of Definitions. 
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the ii\jured party in consequences from which thejr 
know that themselves are exempted, and whose 
very sense of their own security leads them to be 
indifferent to the security of others ? 

The grievous fault of gross and obvious detrac- 
tion which infects conversation has been so hea« 
vily and so justly condemned by divines and 
moralists, that the subject, copious as it is, is ex- 
hausted. But there is an error of an opposite com- 
plexion, which we have before noticed, and against 
which the peculiar temper of the times requires 
that young ladies of a better cast should be guarded. 
From the narrowness of their own sphere of ob- 
servation, they are sometimes addicted to accuse 
of uncharitableness that distinguishing judgment 
which, resulting from a sound penetration and a 
zeal for truth, forbids persons of a very correct 
principle to be indiscriminately prodigal of com- 
mendation without enquiry, and without distinction. 
There is an affectation of candour, which is almost 
as mischievous as calumny itself; nay, if it be less 
injurious in its individual application, it is, per- 
haps, more alarming in its general principle, as it 
lays waste the strong fences which separate good 
from evil. They know, as a received notion 
(though they sometimes calumniate), that calumny 
is wrcmg ; but they have not been told that flat- 
tery is wrong also; and youth, being apt to fancy 
that the direct contrary to wrong must necessarily be 
right, are apt to be driven into violent extremes. 
The dread of being only suspected of one fault, 
makes them actually guilty of the opposite ; and to 

T 3 
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«¥oid the charge of haribneM or of envy, they 
plunge into innincerity and fabehood* In thb 
they are actuated either by an unsound judgment 
which doei not lee what is rights or an unfound 
principle which prefers what is wrong. Some alio 
commend to conceal envy ; and others are coid- 
passionate to indulge superiority. 

In this age of high-minded independence! when 
our youth are apt to set up for tbemselveSf when 
every man is too much disposed to be his own le- 
gislatori without looking to the estabUsbed law of 
the land as his standard ; and to set up for his own 
divine, without looking to the revealed will of God 
as his rule — by a candour equally vidous with 
our vanity, we are also complaisantly led to give 
the latitude we take / and it is become too frequent 
a practice m our tolerating young ladies, when 
speaking of their more erring and misled ocquaintr 
ancc, to offer for them this flimsy vindicotion, 
" that what they do is right if it appear right to 
i/ian /" — « if /% see the thing in that light, and 
net up to it with sirjcerity, they cannot be mate- 
rially wrong/' IJut the stondard of truth, justice, 
and religion, mu»t neither be elevated nor de- 
pressed, in order U> accommodate it to actual cir- 
cumstances ; it njust never be lowered to palliate 
error, to justify folly, or to vindicate vice. Good- 
natured young people often «pcak favourably of 
unworthy, or extravagantly of common characters, 
^pm one of these motives ; either their own view* 
fh .^^^^^''^"^^ Hre low, or they speak rewpectfullyof 
••»Hle«crving, to purchase for themselves the 
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reputation of tenderness and generosity ; or they 
lavish unsparing praise on almost all alike, in the 
usurious hope of buying back universal commend- 
ation in return ; or in those captivating characters 
in which the simple and masculine language of 
truth is sacrificed to the jargon of ailected sofbiess ; 
and in which smooth and pliant manners are sub- 
stituted for intrinsic worth, the inexperienced are 
too apt to siqjipose virtues, and to forgive vices. 
But they should carefully guard against the error 
of making manner the criterion of merit, and of 
giving unlimited credit to strangers for possessing 
every perfection, only because they bring into com- 
pany the engaging exterior of urbanity and alluring 
gentleness. They should also remember that it is 
an easy, but not an honest way of obtaining the 
praise of candour, to get into the soft and popular 
habit of saying of all their acquaintance, when 
speaking of them, O they are so good,' True 
Christian candour conceals faults, but it does not 
invent virtues. It tenderly forbears to expose the 
evil which may belong to a character, but it dares 
not ascribe to it the good which does not exist 
To correct this propensity to false judgment and 
insincerity, it would be well to bear in mind, that 
while every good action, come fi*om what source it 
may, and every good quality, be it found in whom- 
soever it will, deserves its fair proportion of dis- 
tinct and willing commendation ; yet, no action, no 
character, is good, in the true sense of the word, 
which is not reuoious. 

In fine — to recapitulate what has been said, 
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with some additional hints : — Study to promole 
both intellectual and moral improvement in con- 
versation ; labour to bring into it a disposition to 
bear with others, and to be watchful over yoursdf ; 
keep out of sight any prominent talent of your 
own, which, if indulged, might discourage or op* 
press the feeble-minded; and try to bring thdr 
modest virtues into notice. If you know any one 
present to possess any particular weakness or in- 
firmity, never exercise your wit by maliciously in- 
inventing occasions which may lead her to expose 
or betray it ; but give as favourable a turn as you 
can to die follies which appear, and kindly help 
her to keep the rest out of sight. Never gratify 
your own humour, by hazarding what you suspect 
may wound any present in their persons, connec- 
tions, professions in life, or religious opinions ; and 
do not forget to examine whether the laugh your 
wit may have raised be never bought at this ex- 
pense. Give credit to those who, without your kind- 
ness, will obtain none ; do not talk at any one whom 
you dare not talk to, unless from motives in which 
the golden rule will bear you out. Seek neither 
to sliine nor to triumph ; and if you seek to please, 
take care that it be in order to convert the influence 
you may gain by pleasing, to the good of others. 
Cultivate true politeness, for it grows out of true 
principle, and is consistent with the Gospel of 
Christ ; but avoid those feigned attentions which 
are not stimulated by good will, and those stated 
professions of fondness which are not dictated by 
esteem. Remember that the pleasure of being 
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thought amiable by strangers may be too dearly 
purchased, if it be purchased at the expense of 
truth and simplicity : remember, that Simplicity is 
the first charm in manner, as Truth is in mind; 
and could Truth make herself visible, she would 
appear invested in Simplicity. 

Remember, also, that true Christian good nature 
is the soul, of which politeness is only the garb. It 
is not that artificial quality which is taken up by 
many when they go into society, in order to charm 
those whom it is not their particular business to 
please ; and is laid down when they return home 
to those to whom to appear amiable is a real duty. 
It is not that fascinating but deceitful softness, 
which, after having acted over a hundred scenes of 
the most lively sympathy and tender interest with 
every slight acquaintance ; after having exhausted 
every phrase of feeling, for the trivial sicknesses 
or petty sorrows of multitudes who are scarcely 
known, leaves it doubtful whether a grain of real 
feeling or genuine sympathy be reserved for the 
dearest connections : and which dismisses a woman 
to her immediate friends with little affection, and 
to her own family with little attachment. 

True good nature, that which alone deserves 
the name, is not a holiday ornament, but an every- 
day habit It does not consist in servile complais- 
ance, or dishonest flattery, or affected sympathy, or 
unqualified assent, or unwarrantable compliance, 
or eternal smiles. Before it can be allowed to 
rank with the virtues, it must be wrought up fi'om 
a humour into a principle, from an occasional dispo- 
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»ition into a Itabit It most be the tesolt of an 
equal and weU-goremed mindly not the start of 
cafual gaiety, the trick of derigning vanitjr, or the 
wbim •fcapridoos fimdnesa* It is compoonded of 
kindness, forbearance, forgtreness, and selMenial; 
^ it seeketb not its own,^ but is amiable of makii^ 
continual sacrifices of its own tastes, bnmoors, and 
selAlore; yet it knows that among the sacrifioes it 
makes it most never include its integrity* Petite- 
ness on the one band, and Insensibility on die 
other, assame its name, and wear its honours; but 
they assume the honours of a triumpb, without die 
merit of a victory ; for Politeness stdidues nothing, 
and Insensibility has nothing to subdue* Good 
nature of the true cast, and under the foregoing 
reflations, is above all price in the common in- 
tercourse of domestic society; for an ordinary 
quality, which b constantly brought into action hy 
the perpetually recurring, though minute, events of 
daily life, is of higher value than more brilliant 
qualities which are less frequently called into use: 
as small piecesof ordinary current coin are of more 
importance in the commerce of the world than the 
medals of the antiquary. And, indeed, Christian- 
ity has given that new turn to the character of all 
the virtues, that perhaps it is the best test of the 
excellence of many, that they have little brilliancy 
in ihenu The Christian religion has at once de- 
graded some splendid qualities from the rank 
which they held, and elevated those which were 
obscure into distinction. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

ON THE DANGER OF AN ILL-DIRECTED SENSIBILITY. ' 

In considering the human mind with a view to its 
improvement, it is prudent to endeavour to disco- 
ver the natural bent of the individual character ; 
and having found it, to direct your force against 
that side on which the warp lies, that you may 
lessen by counteraction the defect which, by apply- 
ing your aid in a contrary direction, you might be 
promoting. But the misfortune is, people who 
mean better than they judge, are apt to take up a 
set of general rules, good, perhaps, in themselves, 
and originally gleaned from experience and ob- 
servation on the nature of human things, but not 
applicable in all cases. These rules they keep by 
them as nostrums of universal efficacy, which they 
therefore often bring out for use in cases to which 
they do not apply. For to make any remedy 
effectual, it is not enough to know the medicine^ 
you must study the constitution also ; if there be 
not a congruity between the two, you may be in- 
juring one patient by the very means which are 
requisite to raise and restore another. 

In forming the female character, it is of import- 
ance that those on whom the task devolves should 
possess so much penetration as accurately to dis- 
cern the degree of sensibility, and so much judg- 
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meat as to accommodate the treatment to the indi- 
vidual character. By constantly stimulating and 
extolling feelings naturally quick, those feelings 
will be rendered too acute and irritable. On the 
other hand, a calm and equable temper will be- 
come obtuse by the total want of excitement: the 
former treatment converts the feelings into a source 
of error, agitation, and calamity ; the latter starves 
their native energy, deadens the affections, and 
produces a cold, dull, selfish spirit : for the humap 
mind is an instrument which will lose its sweetness 
if strained too high, and will be deprived of its 
tone and strength if not sufficiendy raised. 

It is cruel to chill the precious sensibility of an 
ingenuous soul, by treating with supercilious cold- 
ness and unfeeling ridicule every indication of a 
warm, tender, disinterested, and enthusiastic spirit, 
as if it exhibited symptoms of a deficiency in un- 
derstanding or in prudence. How many are apt 
to intimate, with a smile of mingled pity and con- 
tempt, in considering such a character, that when 
she knows the world, that is, in other words, when 
she shall be grown cunning, selfish, and suspi- 
cious, she will be ashamed of her present glow of 
honest warmth, and of her lovely susceptibility of 
heart. May she never know the world, if the know- 
ledge of it must be acquired at such an expense ! 
But to sensible hearts, every indication of genuine 
feeling will be dear, for they well know that it is 
this temper which, by the guidance of the Divine 
Spirit, may make her one day become more ena- 
moured of the beauty of holiness ; which, with the 
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co-operation of principle, and under its direction, 
will render her the lively agent of Providence in 
diminishing the misery that is in the world ; into 
which misery this temper will give her a quicker 
intuition than colder characters possess. It is this 
temper which, when it is touched and purified by 
a " live coal from the altar*," will give her a 
keener taste for the spirit of religion, and a quicker 
zeal in discharging its duties. But let it be remem- 
bered, likewise, that as there is no quality in the 
female character which more raises its tone, so 
there is none which will be so likely to endanger 
the peace, and to expose the virtue of the posses- 
sor ; none which requires to have its luxuriances 
more carefully watched, and its wild shoots more 
closely lopped. 

For young women of affections naturally warm, 
but not carefully disciplined, are in danger of in- 
curring an unnatural irritability ; and w^hile their 
happiness falls a victim to the excess of uncontrol- 
led feelings, they are liable at the same time to in- 
dulge a vanity, of all others the most preposterous, 
that of being vain of their very defect. They have 
heard sensibility highly commended, without hav- 
ing heard any thing of those bounds and fences 
which were intended to confine it, and without 
having been imbued with that principle which 
would have given it a beneficial direction. Con- 
scious that they possess the quality itself in the 
extreme, and not aware that they want all that 
makes that quality safe and delightful, they plunge 

* l8£uah, vi. 6. 
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tributes so little to happiness^ and may yet be made 
to contribute so much to usefulness^ that it may, 
perhaps, be generally considered as bestowed for 
an exercise to the possessor's own virtue, and at 
the same time, as a keen instrument with which he 
may better work for the good of others. 

Women of this cast of mind are less careful to 
avoid the charge of unbounded extremes, than to 
escape at all events the imputation of insensibility. 
They are little alarmed at the danger of exceeding^ 
though terrified at the suspicion of coming sJiorty 
of what they take to be the extreme point of feel- 
ing. They will even resolve to prove the warmth 
of their sensibility, though at the expense of their 
judgment, and sometimes also of their justice. 
Even when they earnestly desire to be and to do 
good, they are apt to employ the wrong instru- 
ment to accomplish the right end. They employ 
the passions to do the work of the judgment ; for- 
getting, or not knowing, that the passions were not 
given us to be used in the search and discovery of 
truth, which is the office of a cooler and more dis- 
criminating faculty ; but to animate us to warmer 
zeal in the pursuit and practice of truth, when the 
judgment shall have pointed out what is truth. 

Through this natural warmth, which they have 
been justly told is so pleasing, but which, perhaps, 
they have not been told will be continually expos- 
ing them to peril and to suffering, their joys and 
sorrows are excessive. Of this extreme irritability, 
as was before remarked, the ill-educated learn to 
boast as if it were a decided indication of superior- 
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ity of soul, instead of labonring to restrain it as 
the excess of a temper which ceases to be amiable, 
when it is no longer under the control of the go- 
verning faculty. It is misfortune enough to be 
bom more liable to suffer and to sin, from this con- 
formation of mind ; it is too much to nourish the 
evil by unrestrained indulgence; it is still worse 
to be proud of so misleading a quality. 

Flippancy, impetuosity, resentment, and violence 
of spirit, grow out of tibiis disposition, which will 
be rather promoted than corrected by the system 
of education on which we have been animadvert- 
ing ; in which system, emotions are too early and 
too much excited, and tastes and feelings are con- 
sidered as too exclusively making up the whole of 
the female character; in which the judgment is 
little exercised, the reasoning [)owers are seldom 
brought into action, and self-knowledge and self- 
denial scarcely included. 

The propensity of mind which we are consider- 
ing, if unchecked, lays its possessors open to unjust 
prepossessions, and exposes them to all the danger 
of unfounded attachments. In early youth, not 
only love at first sight, but also friendship, of the 
same instantaneous growth, springs up from an ill- 
directed sensibility; and in after*life, women un- 
der the powerful influence of this temper, conscious 
that they have much to be borne with, are too 
readily inclined to select for their confidential con- 
nections flexible and flattering com]>anions, who 
will indulge and perhaps admire their faults, rather 
than firm and honest friends, who will reprove and 
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would assist in curing them. We may adc^ it as 
a general maxin^ that an obliging, weak, yielding, 
complaisant friend, full of small attentions, with 
little religion, little judgment, and much natural 
acquiescence and civility, is a most dangerous, 
though generally a too much desired, confidant: 
die soothes the indolence, and gratifies the vanity, 
of her friend, by reconciling her to her faults, 
while she neither keeps the understanding nor the 
virtues of that friend in exercise ; but withholds 
from her every useful truth, which by opening her 
^ea might give her pain* These obsequious quali- 
ties are the ^^ sofl green*'' on which the soul loves 
to repose itself. But it is not a refreshing or a 
wholesome repose : we should not select, for the 
sake of present ease, a soothing flatterer, who will 
loll us into a pleasing oblivion of our failings, but 
a friend who, valuing our soul's health above our 
immediate comfort, will rouse us from torpid in- 
dulgence to animation, vigilance, and virtue. 

An ill-directed sensibility also leads a woman to 
be injudicious and eccentric in her charities ; she 
will be in danger of proportioning her bounty to 
the immediate effect which the dbtressed object 
produces on her senses; and will, therefore, be 
more liberal to a small dbtress presenting itself to 
her own eyes than to the more pressing wants and 
better claims of those miseries of which she only 
hears the relation. There is a sort of stage-effect 
which some people require for their charities ; and 
such a character as we are considering will be apt 

* Burke's Sublime and Beautiful. 
VOL. V. u 
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who to dtmrCf that the otgect of her oompaMion 
dull luLwe icNiieduiig interesdng and amiable m it, 
such as shall fiimish pleasing images and lively 
pictures to her imagination^ and engaging subjecti 
for description ; forgetting, that in her charitief) ai 
trcU as in every thing else, she is to be a ^^ follower 
of Him who pleased not himself:'' forgetting that 
the most coarse and disgosting otgect may be as 
much the representative of Him, who said, ** loas- 
moch as ye do it to one of the least of these ye do 
it unto Me,** as the most interesting. Nay, the 
more oninviting and repulsive cases may be better 
tests of the prindple on which we relieve, than 
those whidi abound in pathos and interest^ as we 
can have less suq>icion of oar motive in the latter 
case than in the former. Bat, while we ouf^t to 
neglect neither of these supposed cases, yet the 
less our feelings are caught by pleasing circom- 
stances, the less will be the danger of our indulg- 
ing self-complacency, and the more Ukely shall we 
be to do what we do for the sake of Him who has 
taught us, that no deeds but what are performed 
on that principle '* shall be recompensed at the 
resurrection of the just*** 

But through the want of that governing princi- 
ple which should direct her sensibility, a tender- 
hearted woman, whose band, if she be actually 
surrounded with scenes and circumstances to caU 
it into action, is 

Open as day to meltiiig charity; 

nevertheless may utterly fail in the great and com- 
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prdiensive duty of Christian love; ibr ^e has 
feelings whiGh are acted upon solely by local dr- 
cnmstances and present events. Only remove her 
into another scene, distant from the wants she has 
been relieving; place her in the lap of indulgence^ 
so entroiched with ease and pleasure, so immersed 
in the softnesses of life, that distress no longer find^ 
any access to her presence, but through the &int 
and doll medium of a distant representaticm ; re* 
move her from the sight and sound of that misery) 
which, when present, so tenderly affected her — 
•he now fi>rgets that misery exists ; as she hears 
but little, and sees nothing, of want and sorrowi 
die is ready to fimcy that the world is grown hi^ 
pier than it was : in the mean time, with a quiet 
conscience^ and a thoughtless vanity, she has been 
lavishing on superfluities that money which she 
would cheerfully have given to a charitable case, 
had she not forgotten that any such were in exist- 
ence, because Pleasure had blocked up the avenues 
through which misery used to find its way to her 
heart ; and now, when again such a case forces it- 
self into her presence, she laments with real sin- 
cerity that the money is gone which should have 
relieved it. 

In the mean thne, perhaps, other women of less 
natural sympathy, but whose sympathies are under 
better r^ulation, or who act from a principle which 
requires little stimulus, have, by an habitual course 
of .sel&denial, by a constant determination to re* 
fuse themselves unnecessary indulgences, and by 
guarding against that dissolving pleasure which 

u 2 
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Bidts down the finnest virtoe that allows Itsdf to 
bask in its beams, have heea quietly fbrnishing a 
regular provision for miseries, which their know- 
ledge of the state of the world teaches them are every 
where to be found, and which their obedience to 
the will of God tells them it is their dn^ both to 
find out and to relieve ; a general expectation of 
being liable to be called upon for acts of diarity 
will lead the conscientiously charitable always to 
be prepared. 

On such a mind as we have been describing 
Nooelly also will operate with peculiar force, and 
in nothing more than in the ardde of chari^. CHd- 
established institutions, whose continued existence 
must depend on the continued bounty of that af- 
fluence to which they owed thdr origin, will be 
sometimes neglected, as presenting no variety to 
the imagination, as having by their uniformity 
ceased to be interesting ; there is now a total fiut 
ure of those springs of mere sensitive feeling which 
set the charity agoing, and those sudden emotions 
of tenderness, and gusts of pity, which once were 
felt, must now be excited by newer forms of dis- 
tress. As age comes on, that chari^ which has 
been the effect of mere feeling grows cold and 
rigid ; this hardness is also increased by the fre- 
quent disappointments charity has experienced in 
its too h^h expectations of the gratitude and sub- 
sequent merit of those whom it has relieved ; and 
by withdrawing its bounty, because some of its 
objects have been undeserving, it gives dear pnxtf 
that what it bestowed was for its own gratification ; 
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and now finding that sdfccMnplaoen^ at an end, 
k best o w s no longer. P^robaUy, toO| the cause of 
so waaaA disaf^introent may have been, that ill 
dioioe of die objects to which feding, rather than 
a discriminating judgment, has led. The summer 
A o wc T s of mere sensibility soon dry up, whOe die 
fivii^ spring of Christian diarity flows alike in all 



The inqpatienc^ levity, and fickleness, of ^diich 
women have been somewhat too generally accused, 
ave^ perhaps, in no snudl degree aggravated by the 
fitdenessand firivolousness of female pursuits. The 
sort of education they oommcHily receive teaches 
ipils to set a great price on snudl things. Besides 
tUs^ ^tuey do not always learn to keep a very correct 
scak of degrees for radng the value of the objects 
of their admiration and attadmient ; but, by a kind 
of unconscious idolatry, they rather make a merit 
<if hmE^ sijiraM^ things and perscms which ought 
to be loved with moderaticm and in a subordinate 
degree the one to die other. Unfortunately, thqr 
consider moderation as so necessarily indicating a 
cold heart and narrow soul, and they look upon a 
state of indi£kr»[ioe with so much horror, that 
eidier to love or hate with energy is supposed by 
diem to proceed firom a higher state of mind than 
is possessed by more steady and equable characters. 
Whereas it is, in feet, die criterion of a warm but 
wdl-directed sensibili^, that while it is capaUe of 
lonn^ with energy, it must be enabled, by die 
judgment which governs it, to suit and adjust its 
degree of interest to the nature and excellence i^ 

V S 
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the object about ^hich it is interested ; for un- 
reasonable prepossession, disproportionate attach- 
ment, and capricious or precarious fondness, is not 
sensibility. 

Excessive but unintentional ^^fo^/^ is another 
fiiult into which a strong sensibility b in danger of 
leading its possessor. A tender h,eart and a warm 
imagination conspire to throw a sort of radiance 
round the object of their love, till they are dazzled 
by a brightness of their own creating. The worldly 
and fashionable borrow the warm language of sen* 
sibility without having the really warm feeling; and 
young ladies get a habit of saying, and especially 
of writing, such over-obliging and flattering things 
to each other, that this mutual politeness, aided by 
the self-love so natural to us all, and by an un* 
willingness to search into our own hearts, keeps 
up the illusion, and we acquire a habit of taking 
our character from the good we hear of ourselves, 
which others assume, but do not very well know, 
rather than from the evil wejeel in ourselves, and 
which we, tlierefore, ought to be too thoroughly 
acquainted with to take our opinion of ourselves 
from what we heai* from others. 

Ungoverned sensibility is apt to give a wrong 
direction to its anxieties; and its affection often 
fiills short of the true end of friendship. If the 
object of its regard happens to be sick, what en- 
quiries I what prescriptions I what an accumulation 
is made of cases in which the remedy its fondness 
suggests has been successful I What an unaffected 
tenderness for the perishing body I Yet is this 
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seosilMlity equaUy alive to the immortal interests of 
tjhe suflferer? Is it not silent and at ease when il 
contemplates the dearest fiiend persisting in opi- 
nicMis essentially dangerous ; in practices unques- 
tionably wrong? Does it not view all this, not 
only without a generous ardour to point out the 
peril, and rescue the friend ; but if that friend be 
siqpposed to be dyings does it not even make it the 
criierion of kindness to let her die undeceived as 
to her trae state ? What a want of real sensibility, 
to feel kx the pain, but not for the danger, of those 
we k>ve I Now see what sort of sensibility the 
Bible teaches : <^ Thou shalt not hate thy brother 
in thine heart, but thou shalt in any wise rebuke 
him, and shall not sufier sin upon hinu^ * But 
let that tenderness which shrinks from the idea of 
eiqposing what it loves to a momentary pang figure 
to itsdf the bare possibility, that the object of its 
own £xid a£bcti€m may not be the object of the 
Divine fiivour 1 Let it shrink from the bare con- 
jecture, *^ that the familiar friend, with whom it 
has taken sweet counsel," is going down to the 
gates of death, unrepentin^ unprepared, and yet 
unwarned! 

Bat mere human sensibility goes a shorter way 
to work. Not being able to give its friend the pain 
i£ hea ring her faults or of knowing her danger, it 
works itself up into the quieting delusion that no 
danger exists, at least not for the objects of its own 
aflb^ion ; it gratifies itself by inventing a salvation 
so comprehensive as shall take in all itself loves 

* LeviticuSy xiz. 17. 
U 4 
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with dD their fiuilu ; il createtto itf own fond heart 
mk ideal and eauiggertted diTtne mercy f which thall 
pudon «id reoehre all in whom thif blind senti- 
bOitf has an interest^ wbatber they be good or 
whddwr thcj beeriL 

In wtgud to iti application to religiouf pnr- 
poee% it if a test that fenaibiltty baa receiTed itf 
tme direction when it ie wupmmely turned to the 
lote of God; for to poatfw an oirerflowing fimd- 
ncK for oar feDow-creatnrei and fellowHiinnerif 
and to be cold and inaenfible to the Eftenee of 
floodneai and Deffection« if an inconaictencv to 
whidb the fiseiing heart is awfully liable* God hai 
himeeif the first daim to the sennbilitjr be bo* 
stowed* *^ Hejbrd loved ns:^ this is a natural 
oanse of love« ^ He lored ns while we were sin- 
nersr^ this is a mqhtmatimd amse* He continues 
to lore nsy though we neglect bis brours, and 
sKgbt his roerdes : this would wear out any earthly 
kindness^ He Cbrgires us, not petty neglects, not 
occasional slights, but grievous sins, repeated oC> 
fences broken vows, and unrequited love* What 
human friendship perfimns oflkes so calaihrted to 
touch the soul of sensibility? 

Those young women in whom fiseling is in* 
dulged to the exclusion of reason and examination 
are peculiarly liable to be the dupes of pnjudioev 
rash decisions, and fidse judgment* The under^ 
standing having but little power over the will, 
their affections are not well poised, and their minds 
are kept in a state ready to be acted upon by the 
fluctuations of alternate impulses, by sudden and 
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▼arying impressioiis, by casual and ooDtradk^tory 
circnmstaiioeSy and by emodoos excited by every 
acciden t . Instead cS being guided by the broad 
▼iews cSgenenl troth, instead crf'having one fixed 
principle, they are driven on by the impetuosity 
cS the moment. And this impetnosi^ blinds the 
jodgment as modi as it misleads the conduct; so 
that tor want of a habit of cool investigation and 
enqpiiry, they meet every event without any pre- 
vionsly-finined opinion or settled rule of action : 
and as they do not accustom themselves to appre- 
ciate the real value of things, their attention is as 
likdy to be led away by the under parts of a sub- 
ject^ as to seize on the leading feature. The same 
eigemess c^ mind, which hinders the c^ration of 
the discriminating fiiculty, leads also to the error 
€^ determining on the rectitude of an action by its 
success, and to that of making the event of an 
undertaking decide on its justice or its propriety. 
It also leads to that superficial and erroneous way 
of judging whidi fastens on exceptions, if they 
make in our own favour, as grounds of reasoning 
whfle they lead us to overlook received and general 
rules, which toid to establish a doctrine contrary 
to<Hir wishes. 

Open-hearted, indiscreet girls often pick up a 
few stnmg notions, which are as felse in them- 
selves as they are popular among the class in ques- 
tion; sudi as << that warm fiiends must make warm 
enemies ; " that << the generous love and hate with 
all their hearts ; *^ that ^ a reformed rake makes 
the best husband ; " that <^ there is no medium in 
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marriage) but that it is a state of exqubite happi- 
ness or exquisite misery;'' with many other doc- 
trines of equal currency and equal soundness. 
These they consider as axioms, and adopt as rules 
of life. From the two first of these oracular say- 
ings, girb are in no small danger of becoming 
mijust through the very warmth of their hearts; 
fiur they will acquire a habit of making their esti- 
mate of the good or ill qualities of others merely 
in proportion to the greater or less d^ree of 
kindness which they themselves have received from 
them. Their estimation of general character b 
thus formed on insulated and partial grounds; on 
the accidental circumstance of personal predilection 
or personal pique. Kindness to themselves or 
their friends involves all possible excellenoe ; ne- 
glect to either, all imaginable defects. Friendship 
and gratitude can and should go a great way ; but 
as they cannot convert vice into virtue, so they 
ought never to convert truth into falsehood. And 
it may be the more necessary to be upon our guard 
in this instance, because the very idea of gratitude 
may mislead us, by converting injustice into the 
semblance of a virtue. Warm expressions should, 
therefore, be limited to the conveying a sense of 
our own individual obligations which are real, 
rather than employed to give an impression of 
general excellence in the person who has obliged 
us, which may be imaginary. A good man is still 
good, though it may not have fallen in his way to 
oblige or serve uSf nay, though he may have ne- 
glected, or even unintentionlly hurt us ; and sin is 
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Still silly though committed by the person in the 
world to whom we are the most obliged, and whom 
we best love. 

There is danger, also, lest our excessive com- 
mendation of our fiiends, merely as such, may be 
dmved firom vanity as well a3 gratitude. While 
we only appear to be triumphing in the virtues of 
oor friend, we may be guilty of self<omplacency : 
the person so excellent is the person who distin- 
guishes usi and we are too apt to insert into the 
general eulogium the distinction we ourselves have 
received from him who is himself so much distin- 
guished by others. 

With reqpect to that fittal and most indelicate^ 
nay, gross maxim, that '^ a reformed rake makes 
die best husband,'' — an aphorism to which the 
principles and the happiness of so many young 
women have been sacrificed, — it goes upon the 
prqx)5terous supposition, not only that effects do 
not follow causes, but that they oppose them ; it 
goes on the supposition, that habitual vice creates 
rectitude of character, and that sin produces hap- 
piness; thus flatly contradicting what the moral 
government of God uniformly exhibits in the 
course of human events, and what Revelation so 
evidently and universally teaches. 

For it should be observed, that in these cases 
the reformation is generally, if not always, sup- 
posed to be brought about by the aU-conquering 
force of female charms. Let but a profligate young 
man have a point to carry by winning the afiections 
of a vain and thoughtless girl ; he will begin his 
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attack upon her heart by utiderminiog her religioaf 
principle*; thu« artfully remoring every impedi- 
ment which might have obvtructed her reoetving 
the addrensef of a man without character: and 
while he will lead her not to hear without ridicule 
the mention of that change of heart whidi Scrip- 
ture teaches and experience provety that the power 
of Divine grace can work on a vicious dianicter; 
while he will teach her to nieer at a change whidi 
he would treat with contemptf because he deoiei 
the poMibility of so ttrange and miraculonf a con- 
version ; yet he will not scruple to swear that die 
power of her beauty has worked a revolution in 
his own loose practices whkh is equally complete 
and instantaneous. 

Hut supposmg his reformation to be genuinet it 
would even then l)y no means involve the trutli of 
her propositioni that past libertinism insures future 
felicity. Yet many a weak girl^ confirmed in tlib 
palatable doctrine by examples she has frequently 
admired of those surprising reformations so con- 
veniently eiTectcd in the last scene of most of our 
comedies, has not scrupled to risk her earthly 
and eternal happiness with a man, who is not 
aslmmed to ascrilie to the influence of her beauty 
that power of changing the heart which he im- 
piously denies to Onmipotence itself. 

As to the last of these practical aphorismsy tliat 
** there is no medium in marriage, but that it is a 
state of exquisite happiness or exquisite misery ;'' 
this, though not c(|ually sinful, is eciually delusive; 
for marriage is only one modification of human 
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life, and human life is not commonly in itself a 
state of exquisite extremes, but is, for the most 
part, that mixed and moderate state so naturally 
dreaded by those who set out with fancying this 
world a state of rapture, and so naturally expected 
by those who know it to be a state of probation 
and discipline. Marriage, therefore, is only one 
condition, and often the best condition, of that 
imperfect state of being which, though seldom 
very exquisite, is often very happy, and which may 
yield much comfort to those who do not look for 
constant transport. But, unfortunately, those who 
find themselves disappointed of the unceasing rap- 
tures they had anticipated in marriage, disdaining 
to sit down with so poor a provision as comfort, 
and scorning the acceptance of that moderate lot 
which Providence commonly bestows with a view 
to check despondency and to repress presumpticm, 
give themselves up to the other alternative, and, 
by abandoning their hearts to discontent, make to 
themselves that misery with which their fervid 
imaginations had filled the opposite scale. 

The truth is, these young ladies are very apt to 
pick up their opinions less firom the divines than 
the poets ; and the poets, though it must be con- 
fessed that they are some of the best embellishers 
of life, are not quite the safest conductors through 
it. In travelling through a wilderness, though we 
avail ourselves of the harmony of singing-birds to 
render the grove delightfiil, yet we never think of 
following them as guides to conduct us through 
its labyrinths. 
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ThcMe womfm in tdbom die ofltural defecU of a 
iflBOfwr liave beeo iCrengtbed by an edo- 
vliieb fot/bcn ibieir fiuillf» are very dexte^ 
«» is atvailing tbemaeivei of a hint when it ravoon 
a rulk^ mrrmilion, aoodbef vanilyf indulges indo* 
knoey or gi atifi e i dbeir love of power. They bare 
fceard ao o&eo from dbeir finroitrite ientimental 
andioKy and their more flattering male friendif 
^that when Nature denied tliem atrength^ the 
gave them fittdnating graoet in oompeniation;^ 
that ^ dbeir atraagdi ooniiata in their weakneis;'' 
and that ^ diey are endowed with arta of penua* 
non which aopply tlie abience of force and the 
I^aoeofreaaon;*' that th^ leam^ in time^ to pride 
diemaelvef on that very weakneaa, and to becoiDe 
vain of their imperfeotiona ; till at length tbejr 
bef^n to claim for their defects, not only pardoDf 
bat admiration. Hence they acquire a habit of 
dierisbtng a qpecies of feeling which, if not checked^ 
terminates in excessive selfishness; they learn to 
produce their inability to bear contradiction as a 
proof of their tenderness; and to indulge in that 
sort of irritability in all that relates to themselveif 
which inevitably leads to the utter exclusion of all 
interest in the sufferings of others* Instead of 
exercising their sensibility in the wholesome duty 
of relieving distress and visiting scenes of sorrow, 
that sensibility itself is pleaded as a reason for 
their not being able to endure sights of woe, and 
for shunning the dutress it should be exerted in 
removing. That exquisite sense of feeling which 
Ood implanted in the heart as a stimulus to quicken 
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OS in relieviiig the miseries of others is thus intro- 
verted, and learns to consider self not as the agent, 
but the object of compassion. Tenderness is made 
an excose for being hard-hearted ; and instead of 
drying the weeing eyes of others, this false deli- 
cacy reserves its selfish and ready tears for the 
BKure elegant and less expensive sorrows of the 
melting novel or the pathetic tragedy. 

When feeling stimulates only to sel^indulgence; 
whsa the more exquisite affections of sympathy and 
pity evaporate in sentiment, instead of flowing out 
in active chari^, and a£brding assistance, protec- 
tion, or consolation to every species of distress 
within its reach ; it is an evidence that the feeling 
is of a spurious kind ; and instead of being nou- 
rished as an amiable tenderness, it should be sub- 
dued as a fond and base self-love. 

That idleness, to whose cruel inroads many 
women of fortune are unhappily exposed, from 
not having been trained to consider wholesome 
occupation, vigorous exertion, and systematic em- 
ployment, as making part of the indispensable 
duties and pleasures of life, lays them open to a 
thousand evils of this kind, from which the useful 
and the busy are exempted; and, perhaps, it 
would not be easy to find a more pitiable olyect 
than a woman with a great deal of time and a 
great deal of money on her hands, who, never 
having been taught the conscientious use of either, 
squan^rs both at random, or rather moulders 
both away, without plan, without principle, and 
widMKit pleasure : — all whose projects begin and 
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unmmmt m tdf ; who i xmMm the rest of the 
fPKnU oalf m thcj nqr be lohfenrient to her grt- 
ttidcittB; and io whom it nerer occurred, that 
hudb her thne and mtootj were ghren finr the gnh 
tificaliMi and good of cweri* 

hif W0t flMch to the credit of the other lexy 
that thev aow and dieD lead theoifdTes to tlM 

dberidb bf m kind of fidse foodoesi thofe fiuiltf 

wMomHf c oMmc iectioo ; Akidalij preferring a 
Gnle Uie peaee^ the pordMie of precariouf qoictf 
end dK popokv repuUttioK of good natorey to the 
higher datj of feming the mifid, fixing the priii- 
dple^ eod strrDgtheniiig the character of her with 
wfaoDi they are oonoectedr Perhapsy too^ a Utite 
laitity in the bosfaand helps ont hb good nature: 
he Mcretlf rewards biaudf for bis sacrifice bjr the 
comeioofflcis of bis superiority : be feels a nelf- 
CDinplaoeocy in bis patient condescension to her 
weakness wbkh tacitly flatters bis own strength ; 
and be is, as it were, paid for stooping, by the in- 
creased sense of bis own tallness* Seeing alao^ 
perhaps, but little of other women, he is taught 
to beliere that they are all pretty much alike, and 
that, as a roan of sense, be roust content himself 
with what be takes to be the cororoon lot* Where- 
as, in truth, by bis misplaced indulgence, be baa 
rather made bis own lot than drawn it ; and thuay 
through an indolent despair in the husband of 
being able to efiect any amendment by opposiikniy 
and through the want of that sound afiectkm 
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which labours to improve and exalt the charactei 
of its object, it happens, that many a helpless, 
finetful, and dawdling wife acquires a more power- 
fill ascendancy than the most discreet and amiable 
woman ; and that the most absolute female 
tjnnny is established by these sickly and ca- 
pricious humours. 

The poets, again, who, to do them justice, are 
al¥rays ready to lend a helping hand when any 
mischief is to be done, have contributed their full 
share towards confirming these feminine follies; 
they have strengthened, by adulatory maxims sung 
in seducing strains, those feults which their talents 
and their influence should have been employed in 
correcting. By (air and youthful females an argu- 
ment, drawn from sound experience and real life, 
is commonly repelled by a stanza or a sonnet; 
and a couplet is considered as nearly of the same 
validity with a text. When ladies are compli- 
mented with being 

Fine by defect and delicately weak \ 

is not a standard of feebleness held out to them, 
to which vanity will gladly resort, and to which 
softness and indolence can easily act up, or rather 
ad damiy if I may be allow^ed the expression ? 

When ladies are told by the same misleading^ 
bat to them high, authority, that <* smiles and 
tears are the irresistible arms widi which Nature 
has furnished the weak for conquering the strong,** 
will they not eagerly fly to this cheap and ready 
artillery, instead of labouring to furnish them- 

VOL. v. X 
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selves with a reasonable mind, an equable temper, 
and a meek and quiet spirit? 

Every animal is endowed by Providence with 
the peculiar powers adapted to its nature and its 
wants ; while none, except the human, by grafting 
art on natural sagacity, injures or mars the gift. 
Spoilt women, who fancy there is something more 
picquant and alluring in the mutable graces of 
caprice than in the monotonous smoothness of an 
even temper; and who also having beard mucb, 
as was observed before, about their *^ amiable 
weakness," learn to look about them for the best 
succedaneum to strength, the supposed absence 
of which they sometimes endeavour to supply bjr 
artifice. By this engine the weakest woman fre- 
quently furnishes the converse to the &mous repl^ 
of the French minister, who, when he was ac- 
cused of governing the mind of that feeble queen, 
Mary de Medicis, by sorcery, replied, " that the 
only sorcery he had used was that influence which 
strong minds naturally have over weak ones.** 

But though it be fair so to study the tempers, 
defects, and weaknesses of others, as to convert 
our knowledge of them to the promotion of their 
benefit and our own ; and though it be making a 
lawful use of our penetration to avail ourselves of 
the faults of others for ^^ their good to edification ;'' 
yet all deviations from the straight line of truth 
and simplicity ; every plot insidiously to turn in- 
fluence to unfair account; all contrivances to 
extort from a bribed complaisance what reason 
and justice would refuse to our wishes ; these are 
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some of the operations of that lowest and most 
despicable ^[igine, selfish cunning, by which Utile 
mumds sometimes gooem great ofies. 

And, unfortunately, women from their natural 
desire to please, and from their sometimes doubt- 
ing by what means this grand end may be best 
dBfected, are in more danger of being led into dis- 
simulation than men ; for dissimulation is the result 
of weakness ; it is the refuge of doubt and distrust, 
nitber than of conscious strength, the dangers of 
which lie another way. Frankness, truth, and 
amplicit^, therefore, as they are inexpressibly 
cliarming, so are they peculiarly commendable in 
women ; and nobly evince, that while the pos- 
sessors of xh&a wish to please, (and why should 
diey not wish it ? ) they disdain to have recourse 
to any thing but what is fair, and just, and honour- 
able to eflect it : that thev scorn to attain die most 
desired end bv anv but the most lawful means. 
The beauty of simplicity is, indeed, so intimately 
mt, and generally acknowledgeil by all who have 
a true taste for personal, moral, or intellectual 
beauty, that women of die deepest dissimulation 
oftoi find their account in assuming an exterior 
the most foreign to tlieir character, and exhibiting 
the most engaging tMhrte. It is curious to see how 
mudi art they put in practice in order to apjiear 
natural s and Uie deep design which is set at work 
to display simpiicitj/. And, indeed, tliis feigned 
simplicity is the most mischievous, because the 
most engaging of all the Proteus forms which 
Artifice can put on. For the most free and bold 

X 2 
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sentiments have been sometimes hazarded with 
fatal success under this unsuspected mask. And 
an innocent, quiet, indolent, artless manner, has 
been adopted as the most refined and successful 
accompaniment of sentiments, ideas, and designs, 
neither ardess, quiet, nor innocent. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

ft 

ON DISSIPATION, AND THE MODERN HABITS OF 

FASHIONABLE LIFE. 

Perhaps the interests of true friendship, elegant 
conversation, mental improvement, social pleasure, 
maternal duty, and conjugal comfort, never re- 
ceived such a blow as when Fashion issued out 
that arbitrary and universal decree, that every body 
must be acquainted with every body; together with 
that consequent, authoritative, but rather incon^ 
venient, clause, that ex)ery body must also go every 
'mhere every night. The implicit and devout 
obedience paid to this law is incompatible with 
the very being of friendship ; for as the circle of 
acquaintance expands, and it will be continually 
expanding, the affections will be beaten out into 
such thin laminae as to leave little solidity remain- 
ing. The heart, which is continually exhausting 
itself in professions, grows cold and hard. The 
feelings of kindness diminish in proportion as the 
expression of it becomes more diffuse and indis- 
criminate. The very traces of " simplicity and 
godly sincerity,'* in a delicate female, wear away 
imperceptibly by constant collision with the world 
at large* And, perhaps, no woman takes so little 
interest in the happiness of her real friends, as she 
whose affections are incessantly evaporating in 

X 3 
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universal civilities ; as she who is saying fond and 
flattering things at random to a circle of five hun- 
dred people every night 

The decline and fall of animated and instructive 
conversation has been in a good measure e&cted 
by this barbarous project of assembling en masK. 
An excellent prelate *, with whose friendship the 
author was long honoured^ and who himself ex- 
celled in the art of conversation^ used to remarki 
that a few years had brought about a great revolu- 
tion in the manners of society ; that it used to be 
the custom, previously to going into company, to 
think that something was to be communicated or 
received, taught or learnt ; that the powers of the 
understanding were expected to be brought into 
exercise, and that it was, therefore, necessary, to 
quicken the mind by reading and thinking, for the 
share the individual might be expected to take in 
the general discourse; but that now, knowledge, 
and taste, and wit, and erudition, seemed to be 
scarcely considered as necessary materials to be 
brought into the pleasurable commerce of the 
world; because now there was little chance of 
turning them to much account ; and, therefore, he 
who possessed them, and he who possessed them 
not, were nearly on a footing. 

It is obvious, also, that multitudinous assemblies 
are so little favourable to that cheerfulness which it 
should seem to be their very end to promote, that 
if there were any chemical process by which the 
quantum of spirits, animal or intellectual, could be 
ascertained, the diminution would be found to 

* The \al<j Bi«hov Home. 
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have been inconceivably gi*eat, since the trans- 
formation of man and woman from a social to a 
gregarious animal. 

But if it be true, that friendship, society, and 
cheerfulness, have sustained so much injury by 
this change of manners, how much more pointedly 
does the remark apply to family happiness ? 

Notwithstanding the known fluctuation of man- 
ners, and the mutability of language^ could it be 
foreseen, when the apostle Paul exhorted ^< married 
women to be keepers at kofnej* that the time would 
arrive vih&x that very phrase would be selected to 
designate one of the most decided acts of dissipa- 
tion ? Could it be foreseen, that when a fine lady 
should send out a notification that on such a night 
she shall be at home, these two significant words 
(besides intimating the rarity of the thing) would 
present to the mind an image the most undoinestic 
which language can convey ? Could it be antici- 
pated that the event of one lady's being at home 
could only be efiected by the universal concurrence 
of all her acquaintance to be abroad? that so 
simple an act should require such complicated co- 
operation ? And that the report that one person 
vrould be found in her own house should operate 
with such an electric force as to empty the houses 
qS all her friends ? 

My country readers, who may require to have it 
explained that these two magnetic words at home 
now possess the powerful influence of drawing 
together every thing fine within the sphere of their 
attraction, may need also to be apprised that the 

X 4 
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gaesU sfterwwdf are not aricad wfaatwas saidhyUbe 
compMtjf but vhedier die crowd vas prodigbuf $ 
tbe rule (cr deciding oo die merit ofa fiwbionable 
iodetj not beii^ bjr die taste or the q>irit, bot bjr 
die joirr and the hundred, Tbe qnestioD of 
pleasurey like a parliamentary qoestion^ is noir 
carried bjr nombers* And wben two parttei 
modfth, like two parties political, are mn one 
aguDst another on die same night, the same kind 
of mortification attends die leader of a defeated 
minoritjr, die same triompb attends the exoltiiig 
carrier of superior nombers, in the one case as in 
the other, Tbescaleofeiqojment is rated bjr tbe 
mcasore of fetigne, and die quantity of inooo- 
▼enienoe furnishes die standard of gratification: tbe 
smalloess of die dimensions to which each penoo 
is limited, on account of the multitudes which 
must difride among them a certain given space, 
adds to the sum-total of general delight; tbe 
a^Zgre^rate of pleasure is prodaced by the propor- 
tion of individual sufl^ng; and not till every 
guest feels herself in the state of a cat in an ex- 
hansted receiver, does the delighted hostess attain 
the consummation of that renown which is derived 
from such overfiowing rooms, as shall throw all 
her competitors at a dbgraceful distance. 

An eminent divine has said, that either ^^ per- 
$»everance in prayer will make a man leave off sin- 
ningt or a continuance in sin will make him leare 
cjif prayer." This remark may be accommodated 
U) thcMe Imlie^ who, while they are devoted to tbe 
enjoyments of the world, yet retain considerable 
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solicitude for the instruction of their daughters. 
But if they are really in earnest to give them a 
Christian education, they must themselves renounce 
a dissipated life ; or if they resolve to pursue the 
the chase of pleasure, they must renounce this 
prime duty. Contraries cannot unite. The moral 
nurture of a tall daughter can no more be adminis- 
tered by a mother whose time is absorbed by 
crowds abroad, than the physical nurture of her 
infant offspring can be supplied by her in a perpe- 
tual absence from home ; and is not that a prepos- 
terous affection, which, afler leading a mother to 
devote a few months to the inferior duty of furnish- 
ing aliment to the mere animal life, allows her to 
desert her post when the more important moral 
and intellectual cravings require sustenance ? This 
great object is not to be effected with the shreds 
and parings rounded off from the circle of a dissi- 
pated life ; but in order to its adequate execution, 
the mother should corry it on with the same spirit 
and perseverance at home, which the father thinks 
it necessary to be exerting abroad, in his public 
duty or professional engagements. 

The usual vindication (and in theory it has a 
plausible sound) which has been offered for the 
large portion of time spent by women in acquiring 
ornamental talents is, that they are calculated to 
make the possessor love home, and that they inno- 
cently fill up the hours of leisure. The plea has, 
indeed, so promising an appearance, that it is 
worth enquiring whether it be in fact true. Do 
we, then, on fairly pursuing the enquiry, discover 
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that those who have spent most time in such lighi 
ac(|ui9itions are really remarkable for loring home 
or staying ({uictly tliere? or that when there, they 
are sedulous in turning time to the best accouot? 
I speak not of that rational and respectable clasi of 
women, who, applying, as many of them do, these 
elegant talents to their true purpose* employ them 
to fill up the vacancies of better occupations, snd 
to embellish the leisure of a life actively good. 
But do we gctiemUtj see that even the most valusbte 
and sober part of tlie reigning female acqubitiom 
leads their possessor to scenes most favourable to 
tlie enjoyment of them ? to scenes which we should 
naturally suppose she would seek* in order to the 
more eflectual cultivation of such rational ple^ 
surcM ? 1 o Icarn to endure, to enjoy* and to adorn 
solitude, seems to be one great end for bestowing 
iiccoinplisliinentN, instead of making them the mo- 
tive for hurrying those who have ac<]uired them 
into crowdH, in order for their most effectual dis- 
play. 

Would not those delightful pursuits, botany and 
drawing, for instance, seem likely to court the 
fields, the woods, and gardens of the paternal seat, 
OS more congenial to their nature, and more appro- 
priate to their exercise, than barren watering- 
places, destitute of a tree, or an herb, or a flower, 
and not aiibrding an hour's interval from succes- 
sive pleasures, to profit by the scene even if it 
abounded with the whole vegetable world, from 
the '^ Cedar of Lelmnori to the Hyssop on tlie 
wall.'' 
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From the mention of watering-placeS) may the 
autlior be allowed to suggest a few remarks on the 
evils which have arisen from the general conspiracy 
of the gay to usurp the regions of the sick ; and 
from their converting the health-restoring fountains, 
meant as a refuge for disease, into the resorts of 
vanity for those who have no disease but idleness ? 

This inability of staying at home, as it is one of 
the most infallible, so it is one of the most dan- 
gerous, symptoms of the reigning mania. It would 
be more tolerable, did this epidemic malady only 
break out, as formerly, during the winter, or some 
one season. Heretofore, the tenantry and the 
poor, the natural dependants on the rural mansions 
of the opulent, had some definite period to which 
they might joyfully look forward for the approach 
of those patrons, part of whose business in life it 
is to influence by their presence, to instruct by 
their example, to soothe by their kindness, and to 
assist by their liberality, those whom Providence, 
in the distribution of human lots, has placed under 
their more immediate protection. Though it 
would be far from truth to assert, that dissipated 
people are never charitable, yet I will venture to 
say» that dissipation is inconsistent with the spirit 
of charity. That affecting precept, followed by so 
gracious a promise, " Never turn away thy face 
from any poor man, and then the &ce of the Lord 
shall never be turned away from thee,'' cannot 
literally mean that we should give to all, as then 
we should soon have nothing left to give : but it 
seems to intimate the habitual attention, tlie duty 
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of eiH]uiriiig out all cases of distress, in order to 
judge which are fit to be relieved ; now for thb 
enquiry, for this attention, for this sympathy, the 
dissipated have little taste, and less leisure* 

Let a reasonable conjecture, for calculatioQ 
would fail, be made of how large a diminution of 
the general giKxl has been effected, in this single 
resi^ect, by causes which, though they do not seem 
im|)ortant in themselves, yet make no inconsider* 
able part of the mischief arising from modern 
manners ; and I s))eak now to persons who inUnd 
to be charitable ; what a deduction will be made 
from the aggregate of charity, by a circumstance 
apparently trifling, when we consider what would 
be the beneficial effects of that regular bounty, 
which must almost unavoidably result from the 
evening walks of a great and benevolent family, 
aniung the cottages of their own domain : the 
thoustmd little ticts of, comparatively, unex|K*nsive 
kindness which the si^ht of |>etty wants and diffi- 
culties would excite; wants, which will scarcely 
be felt in the relation, and which will probably be 
neither seen, nor felt, nor fairly represented, in 
their long absences, by an agent. And what is 
even almost more than the good done, is the habit 
of mind kept up in those who do it. Would not 
this habit, exercised on the Christian princi|)le, 
that '* even a cup of cold water," given upon 
n'^ht inotixwsy shall not lose its reward ; white the 
giving " all their goods to feed the poor," without 
the true jfrifiriplr of charity, shall profit them no- 
thing; would not this habit, I say, and the incul- 
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catioD of the spirit which produces it, be almost 
the best part of the education of daughters ? * 

Thuisplant this wealthy aiid bountiful family 
periodically to the frivolous and uninteresting 
bustle of the watering-^place ; Mc^v it is not denied 
that fiequant public and fashionable acts of charity 
may make a part, and it is well they do^ of the 
business and amusement of the day ; wiUi tliis 
latter, indeed, they are sometimes good-naturetlly 
mia»d up. But how shall we comjiare the regular 
systematical good these persons would be doing at 
dieir own home, with the light, and amusing^ and 
bustling bounties of the public place ? Tlie ill<^;al 
nffle at the toyshop may relieve, it is true, some 
distress ; but this distress, though it may be real, 
and if real it ought to be relieved, is iar less easily 
ascertained dian die wants of the [HM>r round a 
pefson's own neighbourhood, or the debts of a 
distressed tenant How shall we compare die 

* It would be a plcusant summer amusement for our 
ladies of fortune, if they were to preside at sueh 
_ leasts as are insUtuted at Nuneham for the promo<* 
tioD of virtue and industry* in their own sex. Pleasurable 
Muureffsaries of this kind would serve to combine in the mind 
of the poor two ideas which ought never to be seimrated, but 
wlucb tkey are not very forward to unite, — that the great 
m to make than i«pgHf as well as good. Occasional 
tions of the rich and poor, for the pur|)oses of relief 
aad instraction, and annual meetings for the purpose of inno* 
cent pleaouie, would do much towards wearing away discon* 
tent ; and the conviction that the rich really take an interest 
k thor comfort would contribute to reconcile the lower 
to diat state in which it has pleased God to place 
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broad stream of bounty which should be flowing 
through, and refreshing whole districts, with die 
penurious current of the subscription break&st 
for the needy musician, in which the price of the 
gift is taken out in the diversion, and in whidi 
pleasure dignifies itself with the name of bounty? 
How shall we compare the attention, and time, 
and zeal, which would otherwise, perhaps, be de- 
Toted to the village-school, spent in hawking about 
benefit tickets for a broken actor, while the kmd- 
ness of the benefactress, perhaps, is rewarded by 
scenes in which her charity is not always repaid 
by the purity of the exhibition ? 

Far be it from the author to wish to check the 
full tide of charity wherever it is disposed to flow ! 
Would she could multiply the already abundant 
streams, and behold every multiplied source puri- 
fied ! But in the public resorts there are many 
who are able and willing to give. In the seques- 
tered, though populous, village there is, perhaps, 
only one afHuent family : the distress which they 
do not behold will probably not be attended to: 
the distress which they do not relieve will pro- 
bably not be relieved at all: the wrongs which 
they do not redress will go unredressed: the 
oppressed whom t?iey do not rescue will sink 
under the tyranny of the oppressor. Through 
their own rural domains, too, charity runs in a 
clearer current, and is under less suspicion of 
being polluted by that muddy tincture which it is 
sometimes apt to contract in passing through the 
impure soil of the world. 
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But to return from this too long digression. 
The old standing objection formerly brought fbr- 
irard by the prejudices of the otlier sex, and too 
eagerly laid hold on as a shelter for indolence and 
ignorance by ours, was, that intellectual accomplish- 
ments too much absorbed the thoughts and afiec- 
tions, took women off from the necessary attention 
to domestic duties, and superinduced a contempt 
or n^lect of whatever was useful. It is peculiarly 
the character of the present day to detect absurd 
opinions, and to expose plausible theories by the 
simple and decisive answer of experiment ; and it 
is presumed that this popular error, as well as 
others, is daily receiving the refutation of actual 
experieace. For it cannot surely be maintained 
on ground that is any longer tenable, that acquire- 
ments truly rational are calculated to draw off the 
mind from real duties. Whatever removes pre- 
judices, whatever stimulates industry, whatever 
rectifies the judgment, whatever corrects self-con- 
cdt, whatever purifies the taste, whatever raises 
the understanding, will be likely to contribute to 
moral excellence. To woman, moral excellence is 
the grand object of education ; and of moral ex- 
odlence, domestic life is to woman the proper 
sphere. 

Count over the list of females who have made 
shipwreck of their &me and virtue, and have 
furnished the most lamentable examples of the 
dereliction of fiunily duties, and the number will 
not be found considerable who have been led 
astray by the pursuit of knowledge. And if a few 
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dqjJoffdble instanceg of this kind be produced, it 
viil commoolj be fouiid that there was little 
infiRfiioo in die miiids of such women of that co^ 
icctdng principle^ without which all other know* 
kdp ooIt ^ paflEdh up.'' 

The tine nightlj expended in late female vigils 
i» cxpeDded br the light of fiu' other lamps tlian 
tbotfe which are fed bjr the student's oil ; and if 
iuulies>«Fr to be fiMind who are neglected through 
loo nflidi stndj in the mistress, it will probably 
be pswed to be Hojie, and not Homer, who has 
ffoMwf her children of her time and affections. 
Fjt one faaBlj which has been n^ected by the 
anofiter « poanon Eir books, an hundred have been 
defloiiKii dhro^gh her pasnoa lor plajr. The hus- 
hanfi ei a i£ibhiooiaUe wioman will not often 6n(l 
•itia: rtie l^nnarr h the apartment the expenses of 
viiirsr. ScTKvLiY h'rjn, in debt or disgrace. And for 
trine Issarsrt iisKSaxm, who now manifests her 
jnai&frsDZtf i'i> her hoshind bj the n^ect of her 
pericn;. -^tesne are sonnes of Hfgant ^lendtbrifts 
w^j^ rniL '^tasn- br excess of decoration* 

yLsn I C(£r»»^ a Hisde while I remark, that I sni 
:ur .^jmi K^arope: thas lifieratnre has never filled 
wrnmsc w^ tvdjtt aad sdtcoDoeit : the contrary 
i> Tcir rCv5ciQf> : -sxd 'a i&appens in this as in other 
c&fef^ 'Ziac a iew ck&ffacters oooipicnottslj absurd 
hsTf^ i&rva£i ns^ ^inozr a whoue order into ridicule. 
£^ 1 -fiuL jtssan. dac^ m g<eneral, those who0 
KviA:^ JCY io^pofad zs^ hare fpoiled would hare 
twir s^-iitAS JE asactdbtES- war without themu She 
v^c^ iK^ ji v^uBi jpadwEC hccaiBse fhe has read mud^ 
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ims probaUy that defisct in her mind which would 
h/Lve made her a vain fool if she had read nothing. 
It is not her faaTing more knowledge, but less sense, 
which makes her insuflerable; and ignorance 
would have added little to her Value, for it is not 
what she has, but what she wants, which inake& 
het unpleasant. The truth, however, probably 
lies bene, that while hor understanding was im- 
IHOTed, thetempersof her heart were n^lected, and 
tliat Bi cultivating the &ine of a savante^ she lost 
die humility of a Christian. But these instances also 
liimish only a fresh ailment for the general cul- 
tivation of the female mind. The wider di£fusion of 
somid knowledge would remove that temptation to 
be vain, which may be excited by its rarity. 

From the union of an unfurnished mind and a 
oold heart, there results a kind of necessity for 
disdpalUm. The very term gives an idea of men- 
tal imbecility. That which a working and fatigued 
mind requires is relaxation : it requires something 
to nnboid itself^ to slacken its eflbrts, to relieve it 
fiom its ezerti<ms ; while amusement is the business 
of feeUe minds, and is carried on with a length 
and soiousness incompatible with the refreshing 
idea of rehacation. Here is scarcely any one 
diing which comes under the description of public 
amiraemoit, which does not fill the space of three 
or four hours nightly. Is not that a large pro- 
pcRtion of refreshment for a mind, which, gene- 
rally speaking, has hardly been kept so many 
hours together on the stretdi in the morning, by 
fadsiiiess, by study, by devotion ? 

VOL. V. Y 
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diat a woman of a cul- 
drmn by the same necessity 
cdiCK into the gid^ whirl of public resort, who 
regRts dnt rod coltivatioii does not inevitoNy 
fmm it? No wixider that inanity of 
tint wmoatj of mind, that torpid igno- 
siKNild pimge into diss^iation as their 
refii^; siwiild seek to bmy their insig- 
in the crowd of pressii^ multitudes, and 
kope to escape anahrsis and detecticm in the un- 

of adzed assemblies! There 
nihs all bodies smooth, and makes all 
alBse: tiutiier superficial and external 
natmally ify as to thdr proper 
ofaction; as toafidd where oomp^itionin 
perfbctioas is in peipetnal exercise; where 
the laniels of admiration are to be won ; whence 
the trophies of Tanity may be carried off triom- 
phanthr. 

It wooldy indeed, be matter erf* little comparadve 
regret, if this corrupt air were breathed only by 
those whose natural dement its seems to be; but 
who can forbear hunenting that the power of 
fahinn attracts into this inqnire and unwholesome 
atmosphere minds also crf'a better make, of higher 
aims and ends, of nM»e ethereal temper ? that it 
attracts eren those who, renoundng enjoyments for 
whidi they have a genuine taste, and which wonld 
make them really happy, neglect the society which 
they loFC and the pursuits which they admire^ in 
order that they may seem happy and be fiishionable 
in the chase of pleasures which they de^ise^ and 
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ill company they disapprove ! But no correctness 
of taste, no depth of knowleidge, will infallibly pre- 
serve a woman from this contagion, unless her 
heart be impressed with a deep Christian convic- 
tion that she is accountable for the application of 
knowledge as well as for the dedication of time. 
.Perhaps if there be any one principle which 
should more sedulously than another be worked 
into the youthful mind, it is the doctrine of par- 
ticular as well as of general responsibility. 

The contagion of dissipated manners is so deep, 
so wide, so fatal, that, if I ^ere called upon to as- 
sign the predominant cause of the larger portion of 
the misfortunes and corruptions of the great and 
gay in our days, I should not look for it principally 
in any obviously important or striking circum- 
stance ; not in the practice of notorious vices, not 
originally in the dereliction of Christian principle ; 
but I should, without hesitation, ascribe it to a 
growing, regular, systematic series of amusements ; 
to an incessant, boundless, and not very disreput- 
able DISSIPATION. Other corruptions, though more 
formidable in appearance, are yet less fatal in some 
respects, because they leave us intervals to reflect 
on their turpitude, and spirit to lament their ex- 
cesses ; but dissipation is the more hopeless, as, by 
engrossing almost the entire life, and enervating 
the whole moral and intellectual system, it leaves 
neither time for reflection nor space for self-ex- 
amination, nor temper for the cherishing of right 
affections, nor leisure for the operation of sound 
principles, nor interval for regi'et, nor vigour to 

y 2 
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resist temptation, nor energy to struggle for amend- 
ment 

The great master of the science of pleasure 
among the ancients, who reduced it into a system, 
which he called the chitfgood qfman^ directed that 
there should be interval enough between the suo 
cession of delights, to sharpen inclination; and, 
accordingly, instituted periodical days of absti^ 
nence, well knowing that gratification was best 
promoted by previous self-denial. But so little do 
our votaries of fashion understand the true nature 
of pleasure, that one amusement b allowed to over- 
take another, without any interval either for recol- 
lection of the past or preparation for the future* 
Even on their own selfish principle, therefore, 
nothing can be worse understood than this con- 
tinuity of enjoyment ; for to such a degree of labour 
is the pursuit carried, that the pleasures exhaust 
instead of exhilarating, and the recreations are 
such as require to be rested from. 

For, not to argue the question on the ground of 
religion, but merely on that of present enjoyment, 
look abroad and see who are the people that com- 
plain of weariness, listlessness, and dejection. You 
will not find them among the class of such as are 
overdone with labour, but with pleasure. The 
natural and healthful fatigues of business may be 
recruited by simple and cheap gratifications; but 
a spirit worn down with the toils of amusement 
requires pleasures of poignancy, — varied multi- 
plied, stimulating I 

It has been observed by medical writers, that 
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that sober excess in which many indulge, by eat- 
ing and drinking a little too much at every day's 
dinner and every night's supper, more effectually 
undermines the health than those more rare ex- 
cesses by which others now and then break in upon 
a life of general sobriety. This illustration is not 
introduced with a design to recommend occasional 
deviations into gross vice, by way of a pious re- 
ceipt for mending the morals, but merely to suggest 
that there is a probability that those who are some- 
times driven by unresisted passion into irregulari- 
ties which shock their cooler reason, are more liable 
to be roused to a sense of their danger than per- 
sons whose perceptions of evil ai*e blunted through 
a round of systematical, unceasing, and yet not 
scandalous dissipation. And when I affirm that 
this system of regular indulgence relaxes tiie soul, 
enslaves the heart, bewitches the senses, and thus 
disqualifies for pious thought or useful action, 
without having any thing in it so gross as to shock 
the conscience ; and when I hazard an opinion that 
this state is more formidable, because less alarm-^ 
ing^ than that which bears upon it a more deter- 
mined character of evil, I no more mean to speak 
of the latter in slight and palliating terms, than I 
would intimate^ tiiat because the sick sometimes 
recover from a fever, but seldom from a palsy, 
that a fever is therefore a safe or a healthy state. 

But there seems to be an error in the first con- 
coction, out of which the subsequent errors suc- 
cessively grow. First, then, as has been observed 
before, tiie showy education of women tends 

Y 3 
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k m Mufp^ m ^mdiai^Mm of limm d to i p i it ^ 

idinmiv praeumdf lie hilK apcfMy imd m«m^ 

(MIT foffMfrjtf^yNW* bAlLi* niifrMi mmI MiKWibiii^ 
trntu be ft41oir«d tip, wUkmtt ji m^mknUm f lM tk 
i9fcyeet be ^gectaJ^ F^ ftfc<e AoeompfolHiiieiKt ef 

hMdh^fw^^Umdy 9H lifff^jitigf mmI kepi in fPMtiafi 

onUifiad it«te <^ the «f «(Usf» ; fiir «9inie fni«efiif»e«, 
ifi«tead of Ixeiii^ ^t/if ^f^ed, go CiMier beei<»«e tbe 
iiA^iiif) ^prifi^ i^ oiit of order ; iim only dMer*»Ge 
l>iriii^ tWt tlMiry go vronpif and «o Cf^ iii£r«»(^ 
nifiuiky ^dUl^ oniy to d^ quatttity of terror ^ 

It is fld^ fiu> W4^ tift¥e (alr<rfld^ r«fA8trk/edf «<i 
^rror t/> Ckiicy titsU lii^e loir« of pU^^^jr^e i^am^Ji 
it:»4rlf by if^iifg<nice^ d»d UiiaC tiu& wery yom^/L isr^ 
diUMy addku^ U) iu 'Vim contrary apfiear^ t^ bt 
tny^» Hi« <l(^ir<e ^y&en groir« with ftbe |MiruMi i» 
di/e i^dfii^ diegreie a^ mockm i$ quidkiefMdd bjr tbt 
cofitiiiuiati€<^ ot tti« j^ravitaiing force, 

Viriit, tiietif It cannot be diougbt ufUSur to tr^sMoe 
ipiu^k ttiie eacAe«4>i¥e tQ<idnie<>« for amusenmni to tian 
mode of eiiiicatioti wliidi w« hA¥« €>l«ewt»ier^ r*^ 
probatib(L Few of tbe aeemnplhlmu^^t^^ ^^y w 
eaiUidf At^i«t tliie deirelop^fiKeiit of tbe fiiciiltit^; 
they do imH tf%ereU)e the jwin^nentf tun briiif im^ 
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action those powers which fit the heart and mind 
for the occupations of life ; they do not prepare 
women to love home, to understand its employ- 
ments, to enliven its uniformity, to fulfil its duties, 
to multiply its comforts ; .they do not lead to that 
sort of experimental logic, if I may so speak, com- 
pounded of observatioiii and reflection, which makes 
up the moral science of life and manners. Talents 
which have display for their object despise the 
narrow stage of home ; they demand mankind for 
their spectators, and the world for their theatre. 

While we cannot help shrinking a little from 
the idea of a delicate young creature, lovely in 
person, and engaging in mind and manners, sacri- 
ficing nightly at the public shrine of Fashion, at 
once the votary and the victim ; we cannot help 
figuring to ourselves how much more interesting 
she would appear in the eyes of a man of sense 
and feeling, did he behold her in the more endear- 
ing situations of domestic life. And who can for- 
bear wishing that the good sense, good taste, and 
delicacy of the men had rather led them to prefer 
seeking companions for life in the almost sacred 
quiet of a virtuous home ? 'There they might have 
had the means of seeing and admiring those amiable 
beings in the best pouit of view : there they might 
have been enabled to form a juster estimate of 
female worth than is likely to be obtained in scenes 
where such qualities and talents as might be ex- 
pected to add to the stock of domestic comfort 
must necessarily be kept in the back ground, and 
where such only can be brought into view as are 
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noc partiadflrly cafculated to hisare the certaiotjr 
of home delights. 

O I (fid they keep their penont fresh and new. 
How would they ptatk tSltpuiet from siefi'f hesiti, 
Awl wn by nrcocsf! 

Bat by what miacfonntwbie nrfatnutkm m it that 
■MDy too^eren menof imdentaDdiD^ join in die oon- 
ftdenej against dieir own happiness, by looking 
far didr home companioDs in die resorts of Tani^? 
Why do not sodi men rise siq[)erior to the iUnnoiis 
of Fashion? Why do th^ not mnfimnfy sedc her 
who is to preside in iitir fanilies in the bosom of 
her own ? in die practice of erery domestic doty, 
in the exercise of erery amiable Tirtne, in tiie 
czotion of erery elegant accomplishment? those 
accomplishments of which we have been repro- 
bating not the possession, but the applicadon? 
There they wonld find her exerting them to their 
true end, to enliven business, to animate retire- 
ment, to embellish the charming scene of &mSy 
delights, to heighten the interesting pleasures of 
social intercourse, and, rising in just gradation to 
tl^ir noblest object, to adorn the doctrine of God 
her Saviour. 

If, indeed, woman were mere outside, form and 
£ice only, and if mifid made up no port of her 
composition, it would follow that a ball-room was 
quite as appropriate a place for choosing a wife as 
an exhibition-room for choosii^ a picture. But, 
inasmuch as women are not mere portraits, their 
value not being determinaUe by a ghmce of tbe 
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eye^ it follows that a di£krent mode of appreciating 

their value, and a di£Eerent place for viewing them, 

antecedent to their being individually selected, is 

desirable. The two cases differ also in this, that 

if a man select a picture for himself from among 

all its exhibited competitors, and bring it to his 

own house, the picture being passive, he is able to 

Jtx it there : while the wife, picked up at a public 

place, and accustomed to incessant display, will 

no^ it is probable, when brought home, stick so 

quietly to the spot where he fixes her ; but will 

esoqpe to the exhibition-room again, and continue 

to be di^layed at every subsequent exhibition, 

just as if she were not become private property, 

and had never been definitively disposed of. 

It is the novel^ of a thing which astonishes us, 
and not its absurdity: objects may be so long 
kept before the eye that it begins no longer to 
observe them ; or may be brought into such close 
contact with it that it does not discern them. 
Long habit so reconciles us to almost any thing, 
that the grossest improprieties cease to strike us 
when they once make a part of the common course 
of action. This, by the way, is a strong reason 
for carefully sifting every opinion and every prac- 
tice before we let them incorporate into the mas» 
of our habits, for after that time they will be no 
more examined. Would it not be accounted pre-^ 
posterous for a young man to say that he had 
fimcied such a lady would dance a better minuet 
because he had seen her behave devoutly at church, 
and therefore had chosen her for his partner ? and 



vet kt is not tbongfat jd dl jd»iiid vlien he inti- 
BHtflE tbai ke efaoae a jMatner ibr Sfe becuise he 
fn» pkned witL Jttr Jtt m baSL Sonchr the place 
aTcbttottiig and diemub^exiftc^cnoev^oiiMbejust 
m mpprapnatt in aat oae jk a ike odiery and the 
mHSfkf, if the jndgtiinni Mod, mat gmiie so serious. 
Tbert is, amaiig tht man; cfcfJtoJ dasses of 
mxaetT^ m certain aet cf persoBs who are pleased 
escliisnwiT to caD ihranfifik'esy and viKNn others by 
a not of nwapdiffd oomtesy are pleased to call, 
tie fine iDorid, Hus small delachmeot consider 
their wTnatinn wUi respect to (he rest of mankind 
just as the aodent Gredans did theirs ; that is, as 
the Grecians thought there were but two sorts of 
txsings, and thai all who were not Greeks were 
barbarians, so this certain set conceives of society 
as resolving itself into two distinct classes, the/«^ 
world and the people ; to which last class they turn 
over all who do not belong to their little coterie^ 
however high their rank, or fortune, or merit, 
('clcbrity, in their estimation, is not bestowed by 
birth or talents, but by the circumstance of being 
connected with than. They have laws, immuni- 
ties, privileges, and almost a language of their 
own : Uiey form a kind of distinct castj and with a 
sort of e$pnt du corps detach themselves from 
others^ even in general society, by an affectation 
\4' tU^tance and coldness ; and only whisper and 
^ouilt^ m ihdr own Uttle groaps of the initiated: 
tt^r c^mUu«6$ ;sin^ jealously guarded, and their pri- 
xt^^C^ )M^ uiix^niiuunkabie. 

lu itMR^ ;^«?<«r<Y ;ii raingt woKk loses bii mtttral cfaa- 
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ncter, which, whatever itmight have been originally, 
is melted down and cast into the one prevailing 
mould of Fashion; all the strong, native dis- 
Gnminating qualities of his mind being made to 
take one shape, one stamp, one superscription ! 
However varied and distinct might have been the 
materials which nature threw into the crucible, 
plastic Fashion takes care that they shall all be 
the same, or at least appear the same, when they 
come out of the mould. A young man in such 
an artificial state of society, accustomed to the 
v«daptuous ease, refined luxuries, soft accomoda- 
tions, obsequious attendance, and all the unre- 
strained indulgences of a fashionable club, is not 
to be expected after marriage to take very cor- 
dially to a home unless very extraordinary exer- 
tions are made to amuse, to attach, and to interest 
him ; and he is not likely to lend a very helping 
hand to the happiness of tlie union, whose most 
laborious exertions have hitherto been little more 
than a selfish stratagem to reconcile health with 
pleasure. Excess of gratification has only served 
to make him irritable and exacting; it will of 
course be no part of his project to make sacrifices, 
he will expect to receive tliem; and what would 
appear incredible to the Paladttis of gallant times, 
and the Chevaliers Preux of more heroic days, even 
in the necessary business of establishing himself 
for life, he sometimes is more disposed to expect 
attentions than to make advances. 

Thus the indolent son of Fashion with a thou- 
sand fine^ but dormant, qualities, which a bad tone 
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of manners forbids him to briog into exercise; 
with real energies which that tone does not allow 
him to discover, and an unreal apathy which it 
commands him to feign ; with the heart of a hero» 
perhaps, if called into the field, aflects at home 
the manners of a Sybarite ; and he who, with a 
Roman, or, what is more, with a British valour, 
would leap into the gulf at the call of public 
duty. 

Yet in the soft and piping time of peace, 

when Fashion has resumed her rights, would 
murmur if a rose-leaf lay double under him. 

The cl ubs above alluded to, as has been said, gene- 
rate and cherish luxurious habits, from their perfect 
ease, undress, liberty, and inattention to the dis- 
tinctions of rank ; they promote a love of play, 
and, in short, every temper and spirit which tends 
to nndomesticate t and what adds to the mischief is, 
that all this voluptuous enjoyment is attained at a 
cheap rate compared with what may be procured 
at home in the same style. 

These indulgences, and this habit of mind, gra- 
tify so many passions, that a woman can never hope 
successfully to counteract the evil by supplying a' 
home gratifications which are of the same kind^ or 
which gratify the same habits. Now a passion for 
gratifying vanity, and a spirit of dissipation is a 
passion of the same kind ; and, therefore, though 
for a few weeks, a man who has chosen his wife in 
the public haunts, and this wife a woman made 
up of accomplishments^ may, from the novelty of 
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the connection and of the scene, continue domestic ; 
yet in a little time she will find that those passions, 
to which she has trusted for making pleasant the 
married life of her husband, will crave the still 
more seducing pleasures of the club ; and while 
these are pursued, she will be consigned over to 
solitary evenings at home, or driven back to the 
old dissipations abroad. 

To conquer the passion for club gratifications, a 
woman must not strive to feed it with sufficient 
aliment of the same kind in her society, either at 
home or abroad ; she must supplant and overcome 
it by a passion of a different nature, which Pro- 
vidence has kindly planted within us ; I mean, by 
inspiring him with the love of fire-side enjoyments. 
But to qualify herself for administering these, she 
must cultivate her understanding, and her heart, 
and her temper, acquiring at the same time that 
modicum of accomplishments suited to his taste, 
which may qualify her for possessing, both for him 
and for herself greater varieties of safe recreation. 

One great cause of the want of attachment in 
these modish couples is, that by living in the world 
at large, they are not driven to depend on each 
other as the chief source of comfort. Now it is 
pretty clear, in spite of modern theories, that the 
very frame and being of societies, whether great or 
small, public or private, is jointed and glued 
together by dependence. Those attachments, which 
arise from, and are compacted by, a sense of 
mutual wants, mutual affection, mutual benefit, and 
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mutual obligation, are the cement which secures 
the union of the family as well as of the state. 

Unfortunately, when two young persons of the 
above description marry, the union is sometimes 
considered rather as the end than the beginning of 
an engagement: the attachment of each to the other 
is rather viewed as an object already completed, 
than as one which marriage is to confirm more 
closely. But, indeed, the companion for life is not 
always chosen from the purest motive ; she is se- 
lected, perhaps, because she is admired by other 
men, rather than because she possesses in an eminent 
degree those peculiar qualities which are likely to 
constitute the individual happiness of the man who 
<;hooses her. Vanity usurps the place of affection, 
— and indolence swallows up the judgment Not 
happiness, but some easy substitute for happiness, 
is pursued ; and a choice which may excite envy, 
rather than produce satisfaction, is adopted as the 
means of effecting it. 

The pair, not matched biU joined, set out separ- 
ately with their independent and individual pur- 
suits. Whether it made a part of their original 
plan or not, that they should be indispensably 
necessary to each other's comfort, the sense of this 
necessity, probably not very strong at first, rather 
diminishes than increases by time; they live so 
much in the world, and so little together, that to 
stand well with their (mn set continues the favourite 
project of each ; while to stand well with each 
other is considered as an under part of the plot in 
the drama of life. Whereas, did they start in the 
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coDJugal race with the fixed idea that they were to 
look to each other for their chief worldly happiness. 
Dot cMdly principle^ but prudence, and even selfish- 
ness, would convince them of the necessity of 
sedulously cultiTatuig each other's esteem and af- 
fectioD as the grand means of promoting that 
happiness. But vanity, and the desire of flattery 
and afqdause, still continue to operate. Even after 
the husband is brought to feel a perfect indifier- 
ence for his wife^ he still likes to see her decorated 
in a style which may serve to justify his choice. He 
encourages her to set ofi^ her person, not so much 
for his own gratification, as that his self-love may be 
flattered, by her ccmtinuing to attract the admir- 
ation of those whose opinion is the standard by 
which he measures his fame» and which fame is to 
stand him in the stead of happiness. Thus is she 
necessarily exposed to the two-fold temptation of 
being at once n^lected by her husband, and ex- 
hibited as an object of attraction to other men. 
K she escape this complicated danger, she will be 
indebted for her preservation not to his prudence, 
but to her own principles. 

In some of these modish marriages, instead of 
the decorous neatness, the pleasant intercourse, 
and the mutual warmth of communication of the 
once social dinner, the late and uninteresting 
meal is commonly hurried over by the languid 
and slovenly pair, that the one may have time to 
dress for his club and the other for her party. 
And in these cold abstracted tetes-^-teteSy they 
often take as little pains to entertain each other 
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as if the one was precisely the only human being 
in the world in whose eyes the other did not feel 
it necessary to appear agreeable. 

Now if these young and, perhaps, really amiable 
persons could struggle against the imperious 
tyranny of Fashion, and contrive to pass a little 
time together, so as to get acquainted with each 
other; and if each would live in the lively and 
conscientious exercise of those talents and attrac- 
tions which they sometimes know how to produce 
on occasions not quite so justifiable ; they would, 
I am persuaded, often find out each other to be 
very agreeable people. And both of them, de- 
lighted and delighting, receiving and bestowing 
happiness, would no longer be driven to the 
necessity of perpetually escaping from home as 
from the only scene which offers no possible 
materials for pleasure. The steady and growing 
attachment, improved by unbounded confidence 
and mutual interchange of sentiments ; judgment 
ripening, and experience strengthening that esteem 
which taste and inclination first inspired; each 
party studying to promote the eternal as well as 
temporal happiness of the other ; each correcting 
the errors, improving the principles, and confirm- 
ing the faith of the beloved object: this would 
enrich the feeling heart with gratifications which 
the insolvent world has not to bestow: such a 
heart would compare its interesting domestic 
scenes with the vapid pleasures of public resort, 
till it would fly to its own home, not from neces- 
sity, but taste ; not from custom, but choice ; not 
from duty, but delight. 
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It nmy sean a contradiction to have asserted, 
that beings of all ages, tempers, and talents, should 
with such unremitting industry follow up any way 
of lifi^ if they did not find some enjoyment in it; 
yet I appeal to the bosoms of these incessant 
hunters in the chase of pleasure, whether they 
are really happy. No: — in the full tide and 
torrent of diversion, in the fiill blaze of gaiety and 
^lendour. 

The heart, distrusting, asks if this be joy ? 

Bat there is an anxious restiessness excited by the 
pursuit, which, if not interesting, is bustiing. 
There is the dread, and partiy the discredit, of 
h&Dg suspected of having one hour unmortgaged, 
not only to successive but to contending engage- 
ments; this it is, and not the pleasure of the 
engagement itself, which is the object. There is 
an agitation in tiie arrangements which unposes 
itself on the vacant heart for happiness. There is 
a tumult kept up in the spirits which is a busy 
though treacherous substitute for comfort The 
multiplici^ of solicitations soothes vanity. ' The 
very regret that they cannot be all accepted has 
its charms ; for dignity is flattered because refusal 
implies importance, and pre-engagement intimates 
celdirity. Then there is the joy of being invited 
when others are n^lected ; the triumph of showing 
our less modish friend that we are going where 
she cannot come ; and the feigned r^ret at being 
obliged to go, assumed before her who is half wild 
at being obliged to stay away. There is the 
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to feed her Inngrjr M* 
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aur A ipp cT^ oonadered die erwring scene, whkfa 
ther seem compdled to softr, but from which tbej 
are e»ger to escape, as rcaDj dftainmg them from 
positive jay to which thej are fljing in tbe 
crowd ; till, if he met them there, he wooM 
find the componeiit parts of each precisely the 
saoK. He wocdd bear the same stated phrases 
mtermpCed, not answered, by die same stated re- 
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plies, the unfinished sentence ^^ driven adverse to 
the winds," by pressing multitades ; the same warm 
regret mutually exchanged by two friends (who 
bad been expressly denied to each other all the 
winter) that they had not met before; the same 
soft and smiling sorrow at being torn away from 
each other now ; the same avowed anxiety to renew 
the meeting with, perhaps, the same secret reso- 
lution to avoid it. He would hear described, with 
the same pathetic earnestness, the difficulties of 
getting into this house, and the dangers of getting 
out of the last ! the perilous retreat of former 
tii^ts, effected amidst the shock of chariots, and 
the dang of contending coachmen ! — a retreat, 
indeed, effected with a skill and peril little inferior 
to that of the Ten Thousand^ and detailed with far 
juster triumph ; for that which happened only once 
in a life to the Grrecian hero occurs to these Bri- 
tish heroines every night. There is one point of 
resemblance, indeed, between them, in which the 
comparison fails ; for the commander, with a mau' 
vaise honte at which a true female veteran would 
blush, is remarkable for never naming himself. 

With " mysterious reverence " I forbear to des- 
cant on those serious and interesting rites, for the 
more august and solemn celebration of which. 
Fashion nightly convenes these splendid myriads to 
her more sumptuous temples. Rites ! which, when 
engaged in with due devotion, absorb the whole 
soul, and call every passion into exercise, except, 
indeed, those of love, and peace, and kindness, and 
gentleness. Inspiring rites ! which stimulate fear, 
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roiiie hope, kindle zesif quicken dulneM^ sharpen 
diicernment, exerclw memory, inflame curiottityl 
RiUM I in nhortt in tlie due performance of wbicbf 
all the etiergie* and attetition«t all the power* and 
abilitieny all the abstraction and exertion, all tlie 
diligence and devotedneiN^ all the aacrifice of time, 
all tlie cofitenipt of eaaCf all the neglect of wleep, 
all the oblivion of care, all the riaka of fortune 
(half of whicht if directed to their true objecU, 
would change the very face of tlie world) ; all tbeie 
are ccmcentrated to one point ; — a pohit in which 
tlie wiae and the weak, the learned and the igno- 
rant, the fair and tlie frightful, the aprightly and 
Uie dull, the rich and the poor, the patridan and 
plebeian, meet in one common and uniform eqiia* 
lity ; an equality aa religioualy reapectad in tbeie 
aolemnitiea, in which all di«tinction« are levelled et 
a blow, and of which the very apirit ia therefore de- 
niocratical,aa it ia combated hi all other inatancee* 

Bcfhold four Kingi in n)tijc«ty rever'dy 
With hoary whisker* nndl u forked beard { 
And four fair Queeni, whoMs hand* »u«tain a flowV, 
'Hi' expreiMiivtf emblem of their Nofler powV i 
Four Knave« in gurbt iucctnct, a truity \mnd, 
C 'a|M on their heodi, and Imlbert* in their lumd ; 
And |>ttrty-colour'd troo|)f» n shining train, 
Drawn forth to combat on the velvet plain.* 

* IUp« of tli0 IxKrk. 
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CHAP. XVIIL 

ON PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

[t is not proposed to outer the long^cootested 
idd of oontrorersy as to the individual amusements 
fludi may be considered as safe and lawful for 
hose women of the higher class who make a strict 
NTcrfes^OD of Christianity. The judgment they will 
1ft likdy to form for themselves on the subject, and 
he plan they will consequently adopt, will depend 
OMich oa die clearness or obscurity of their reli> 
poos views, and on the greater or less progress 
iiey have made in their Christian course. It is in 
dieir chcHce of amusements that }*ou are able, in 
some measure^ to get acquidnted with the real dis- 
positions of mankind. In their bminrss^ in the 
leading employments of life, tlieir path is in a good 
dqpree chalked out for them: there is, in this 
reqpect, a sort of general character, wherein the 
greater part, more or less, must coincide. But in 
dieir jpUasHtes the choice is voluntary, tlie taste is 
sdMirected, the propensity is independent, and, 
of course, the habitual state, the genuine bent and 
bias of the temper, are most likely to be seen in 
diose pursuits which every person is at liberty to 
dioose for himself. 

When a truly religious principle shall have ac- 
quired such a d^pree of force as to produce that 
conscientious and habitual improvement of time 
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ZIK T«Ku£bar ^aiu^ers et hoser kind of characters, 
^ <4iz*i&>e «c <aic^ BsjegranfeatiMis as may Amr 
mi ^Tfttc turn sm zhrrn^ ocflae m among the daily 
ctLQ> ^" <tf0^oeD3a: i& a Clinsdan. 

rW ioie air:^.. inr sn^uoxtt^ potite literamre, ele 
^^aa£ ^vaecT^ dte^^ ai« aaxx^ the lawful, and 
l&teraL aa»i Seiccnai^ necradoos of h^ber life; 
5^f^ ^t <«i«i: :))e^ he ci3hrRi»0d to the neglect or 
cxcteaoit <« «^Ronfir danses ; if thev interfere with 
^gteriTGQ^ ^caSes^ or £<)i]csiliAr the mind for religious 
^x:<t!v*i(«t^ i: i> as nfiaz&axioD that thev hare been 
xv" imiciEi »hkL^!iei3; aoilniider such circumstances, 
ii »)u:!!)a ht ;}>e (un of Cluistian circumspection to 
€a!i<^«u^r if the tme de^^ted to them ought not to 
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be abridged. Above all, a tender conscience will 
never lose sight of one safe rule of determining in 
all doabtfiil cases : if the point be so nice that 
dKNigfa we hope, upon the whole, there may be no 
harm in engaging in it, we may, at least, be always 
quite sure that there can be no harm in letting it 
akme. The adoption of this simple rule would 
put a period to much unprofitable casuistry. 

The principle of being responsible for the use 
of time once fixed in the mind, the conscientious 
QuristiaQ will be making a continual progress in 
die great art (rf* turning time to account. In the 
first stipes of her religion, she will have abstained 
fifom pleasures which began a little to wound the 
ocmscience, or which assumed a questionable shape; 
bat she will probably have abstained with regret, 
and with a secret wish that conscience cotdd have 
permitted her to keep well with pleasure and reli- 
gicm too. But you may discern in her subsequent 
course that she has reached a more advanced 
stagey by her b^inning to li^lect even such plea* 
sures or employments as have no moral turpitude 
in tfaem, but are merely what are called innocent. 
This rdinqnishment arises, not so much from her 
feeling still more the restraints of religion, as from 
the improvement in her religious taste. Pleasures 
cannot now attach her merely from their being in- 
nocent, unless the^ are likewise interesting ; and to 
be interesting they must be consonant to her super- 
induced views. She is not contented to spend a 
large portion of her time harmlessly ; it must be 
spoit profitably also. Nay, if she be indeed ear- 
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nettly ** preMing towards the mark/* it will not be 
even enough for her that her present puryoit be 
goody if she be conrinced that it might be ftiD 
better. Her contempt of ordinary enjojmaili 
will increase in a direct proportion to her ineretfed 
relish for those pleasures which relig^ et^^ 
and bestows. So that^ at lengthy if it were pes* 
sible to suppose that an angel conld come down to 
take ofFf as it wercy the interdict, and to invite her 
to resume all the pleasures she had renottnced^aiid 
to resume them with complete impunity, she would 
reject the invitationi because, from an improremeot 
in her spiritual taste, she would deifnse tboie 
delights from which she had at first abstained 
through fear. Till her will and affections eome 
heartily to be engaged in the service of God, die 
progrcMM will not be comfortable ; but when once 
they are so engaged, the attachment to this service 
will be cordial, and her heart will not desire to go 
bock and toil again in the drudgery of the world; 
for her religion has not so much given her a new 
crce<l, OH a new heart and a new life. 

As her views are become new, so her tempers, 
dispositions, tastes, actions, pursuits, choice of 
company, choice of amusements, are new also ; her 
employment of time is changed ; her turn of con- 
versation is altered ; ** old things are passed away, 
all things are bea)me new.^ In dissipated and 
worldly society, she will seldom fail to feel a sort 
of uneasiness, which will produce one of these two 
effects, — she will either, as proper seasons present 
themselves, struggle hard to introduce such sal>- 
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jects as may be useful to others ; or, supposing 
diat she finds herself unable to effect this, she wilU 
as fiur as she prudently can, absent herself from all 
unprofitable kind of society. Indeed her manner 
of conducting herself under these circumstances 
may serve to furnish her with a test of her own 
sincerity. For while people are contending for a 
little more of this amusement, and pleading for a 
little extension of that gratification, and fighting 
in order that they may hedge in a little more ter- 
ritory to their pleasure-ground, they are exhibiting 
a kind of evidence agsunst themselves, that they 
are not yet ** renewed in the spirit of their mind." 

It has been warmly urged as an objection to 
certain religious books, and particularly against a 
recent work of high worth and celebrity, by a dls- 
tingubhed layman*, that they have set the stand- 
ard of self-denial higher than reason or even than 
Christianity requires. These works do, indeed, 
elevate the general tone of religion to a higher 
pitch than is quite convenient to those who are at 
infinite pains to construct a comfortable and com- 
prehensive plan, which shall unite the questionable 
pleasures of this world with the promised happi- 
ness of the next I say it has been sometimes 
objected, even by those readers who on the whole 
greatly admire the particular work alluded to, that 
it is unreasonably strict in the preceptive and pro- 
hibitory parts ; and especially that it individually 
and specifically forbids certain fashionable amuse- 
ments, with a severity not to be found in the Scrip- 

* Practical View, &c. by Mr. Wilberforce. 
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lures; and is scrapoloosljr rigid in oondemBiog 
diversions against wbidi nothing is aaid in tbe Hew 
Testament Each objeetoff bowererf is so fiur 
reasonable, as only to beg quarter for bis oim 
&vourite diversion, and generously abandons the 
defence of those in which he himself has no par* 
ticular pleasure* 

But these objectors do not seem to understiod 
the true genius of Christianity : they do not eon* 
sider that it is the character of the Gospel to ex- 
hibit a scheme of princ^les, of whicb it is the 
tendency to infuse such a spirit of holiness as most 
be utterly incompatible, not only with customs 
decidedly vicious, but with the very spirit of woridly 
pleasure : they do not consider that Christianity is 
neither a table of ethics nor a system of opinions, 
nor a bundle of rods to punish, nor an exhibitioa 
of rewards to allure, nor a scheme of restraints to 
terrify, nor merely a code of laws to restrict ; but 
it \h a new principle infused into the heart by tbe 
Word and the Spirit of God ; out of which princi- 
ple will inevitably grow right opinions, renewed af^ 
fections, correct morals, pure desires, heavenly 
tempers, and holy habits, with an invariable desire 
of pleasing God, and a constant fear of oflfending 
him. A real Christian, whose heart is once tho- 
roughly imbued with this principle, can no more 
return to the amusements of the world than a phi- 
losopher can be refreshed with the diversions of 
the vulgar, or a man be amused with the recreations 
of a child* llie New Testament is not a mere 
5itutute-bcx>k : it is not a table, where every offence 
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b detailed, and its corresponding penalty annexed ; 
it is not ao much a compilaiion as a spirit of laws : 
it does not so much prohibit every individual 
wron^ practice, as suggest a temper, and implant 
a general principle with which every wrong prac- 
tice is incompatible. It did not, for instance, so 
much attack the then reigning and corrupt fashions, 
which were probably like the fashions of other coun- 
tries, temporary and local, as it struck at that 
worldliness, which is the root and stock from which 
all corrupt fiushions proceed. 

The prophet Isaiah, who addressed himself 
more particularly to the Israelitish women, in- 
veighed not only against vanity, luxury, and im- 
modesty, in general, but with great propriety 
censured even those precise instances of each to 
which the women of rank in the particular country 
he was addressing were especially addicted ; nay, 
he enters into the minute detail * of their very per- 
sonal decorations, and brings specific charges against 
several instances of their levity and extravagance 
of apparel ; meaning, however, chiefly to censure 
the turn of character which these indicated. But 
the Gospel of Christ, which was to be addressed 
to all ages, stations, and countries, seldom con- 
tains any such detailed animadversions ; for though 
many of the censurable modes which the prophet 
so severely reprobated continued probably to be 
still prevalent in Jerusalem in the days of our 
Saviour, yet how little would it have suited the 
universality of his mission to have confined his 

* Isaiah, ch§ip. iii. 
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preaching to such local, Umitedf and fluctuating 
customs ! not but that there are many texts which 
actually do define the Christian conduct as well 
as temper, with sufficient particularity to serve 
as a condemnation of many practices which are 
pleaded for, and often to point pretty directly at 
them. 

It would be well for those modish Christians 
who yindicate excessive vanity in dress, expense 
and decoration, on the principle of their being 
mere matters of indifference, and no where pro- 
hibited in the Gospel, to consider that such prac- 
tices strongly mark the temper and spirit with 
which they are connected, and in that view are so 
little creditable to the Christian profession, as to 
furnish a just subject of suspicion against the piety 
of those who indulge in them. 

Had Saint Peter, on that memorable day when 
he added three thousand converts to the Church 
by a single sermon, narrowed his subject to 
a remonstrance against this diversion, or that 
public place, or the other vain amusement, it 
might, indeed, have suited the case of some of the 
Jewish converts who were present; but such 
restrictions as might have been appropriate to 
them would probably not have applied to the 
cases of the Parthians and Medes, of which his 
audience was partly composed ; or such as might 
have belonged to them would have been totally 
inapplicable to the Cretes and Arabians; or 
again, those which suited these would not have 
applied to the Elnmites and Mesopotamians. By 
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partial and dramiscribed addresses^ his mul- 
aiidicnce, composed of aU nadoDs and 
would not have been, as we are Udd 
ih^ were, *^ pricked to the heart.'' Bat when he 
pveaciied on the broad ground ijf general ^ re-> 
pmian ce and remission of sins in the name cS 
Jesus Ourist,'' it was no wonder diat they aU cried 
oirt, ^ What shaU we do?" These cdlected 
ftragner% at their return home, must have found 
iRcrj different usages to be corrected in thdr dif- 
ferent countries; of course a detailed restrictkm 
<if the popular abuses at Jerusalem would hare 
been of litde use to strangers returning to thdr 
respective nations. The ardont aposde^ there- 
fian^ acted more oonsistraitlf in communicating to 
Aem the large and comprehensive spirit ^ the 
Goqid, whidi should at once involve all thdr 
sc atte red and separate duties, as weU as reprove 
all their scattered and sqparate corruptions; for 
die whole always includes a part, and the greater 
i nio l ve s the less. Christ and his disciples, instead 
of limiting th^ condemnation to the peculiar 
vankies reprdiended by Isaiah, embraced the very 
sool and principle of them all, in sudi exhortations 
as the following : — '* Be ye not ccmformed to the 
world : ** — ** If any man love ♦He. world, the love 
of the Fadier is not in him : ^^^is* The foshion of 
dus w<Nrld passeth away." Our Lord and his 
npngtlgjg, whose fotnre unsdected audience was to 
be made up out of the various inhabitants of the 
whole world, attacked the evO heaii^ out of which 
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oU tliose incidental, local, peculiar, and popular 
corruptions proceeded. 

In the time of Christ and his immediate fol- 
lowers, the luxury and intemperance of the Ro- 
mans had arisen to a pitch before unknown in tbe 
world ; but as the same Gospel which its Divine 
Author and his disciples were then preaching to 
the hungry and necessitous, was afterwards to be 
preached to high and low, not excepting tbe 
Roman emperors themselyes, the large precept» 
** Whether ye eat or drink, or whatever you do, 
do all to the glory of God," was likely to be of 
more general use than any separate exhortation to 
temperance, to thankfulness, to moderation as to 
quantity or expense; which last, indeed, must 
always be left in some degree to the judgment and 
circumstances of the individual. 

When the apostle of the Gentiles visited tbe 
<< saints of Ceesar's household," he could hardly 
fail to have heard, nor could he have heard with- 
out abhorrence, of some of the fashionable amuse- 
ments in the court of Nero. He must have 
reflected witli peculiar indignation on many things 
which were practised in the Circensian games, yet, 
instead of pruning this corrupt tree, and singling 
out even the inhuman gladiatorial sports for the ob- 
ject of his condemihJifion, he laid his axe to the root 
of all corruption, by preaching to them that Gos- 
pel of Christ of which " he was not ashamed, '' 
and showing to them that believed, that <* it was 
tlic power of God and the wisdom of God." Of 
this Gospel the great object was, to attack not one 
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popular evil, but the whole body of sin. Now, 
the doctrine of Christ crucified was the most 
aj^MTopriate means for destroying this; for by 
wliat other means could the fervid imagination of 
the apostle have so powerfiiUy enforced the hei- 
ncHisness of sin, as by insisting on the costliness of 
llie sacrifice which was offered for its expiation ? 
It is somewhat remarkable, that about the very 
time of his preaching to the Romans, the public 
taste bad sunk to such an excess of depravity, that 
the very women engaged in those shocking en- 
counters with the gladiators. 

But, in the first place, it was better that the 
right practice of his hearers should grow out of 
the r^t principle ; and next, his specifically re-^ 
probadng these diversions might have had this ill 
effect, that succeeding ages, seeing that they in 
Aeir amusements came somewhat short of those 
dreadful excesses of the polished Romans, would 
only have plumed themselves on their own compara« 
tive superiority; and, on this principle, even the 
buU-fights of Madrid might in time have had their 
panegyrists. The truth is, the apostle knew that 
such abominable corruptions could never subsist 
together with Christianity, and, in fact, the honour 
of abolishing these barbarous diversions was re- 
served for Constantine, the first Christian em- 
peror. 

Besides, the apostles, by inveighing against 
some particular diversions, might have seemed to 
sanction all which they did not actually censure ; 
and as, in the lapse of time and the revolution of 
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goreramenU, customs change and manners fluc- 
tuate, had a minute reprehension of the feshions of 
the then existing age been published in the New 
Testament, that portion of Scripture must in time 
have become obsolete even m that very same 
country, when the fashions themselves should have 
changed^ Paul and his brother apostles knew 
that their epistles would be the oracles of the 
Christian world when these temporary diversions 
would be forgotten. In consequence of this know- 
ledge, by the universal precept to avoid ^^ the lust 
of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of 
life,^ they have prepared a lasting antidote against 
the principle of all corrupt pleasures, whidi will 
ever remain equally applicaUe to the loose fiwhions 
of all ages and of every country to the end of tbe 
world. 

Therefore, to vindicate diversions which are in 
themselves unchristian, on the pretended ground 
that they are not specifically condemned in tbe 
Gospel, would be little less absurd than if the 
heroes of Newmarket should bring it as a proof 
that their periodical meetings are not condemned 
in Scripture, because Saint Paul, when writing to 
the Corinthians, did not speak against these diver- 
sions; and that in availing himself of the Isthmian 
games, as a happy illustration of the Christian 
race, he did not drop any censure on the practice 
itself; a practice which was, indeed, as much more 
pure than the races of Christian Britain a^ tbe 
moderation of being contented with the triumpb 
of a crown of leaves is superior to that criminal 
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spirit of gambling which iniquitously enriches the 
▼ictor by beggaring the competitor. 

Local abuses, as we have said, were not the 
otgect of a book whose instructions were to be of 
universal and lasting application. As a proof of 
this, little is said in the Gospel of the then pre- 
vailing corruption of polygamy; nothing against 
the savage custom of exposing children, or even 
against slavery ; nothing expressly against suicide 
or duelling; the last Gothic custom, indeed, did 
not exist among the crimes of Paganism, But is 
there is not an implied prohibition against poly- 
gamy in the general denunciation against adultery ? 
Is not exposing of children condemned in that 
charge against the Romans, that ^^ they were with-^ 
out natural affection?" Is there not a strong 
censure against slavery conveyed in the command 
to ^^ do unto others as you would have them do 
unto you ? " and against suicide and duelling, in 
the general prohibition against murder, which is 
Strongly enforced and affectingly amplified by the 
golemn manner in which murder is traced back to 
its first seed of anger, in the sermon on the 
mount? 

Thus it is clear, that when Christ sent the 
Gospel to all nations, he meant that that Gospel 
should proclaim those prime truths, general laws, 
and fimdamental doctrines, which must necessarily 
involve the prohibition of all individual, local, and 
inferior errors ; errors which could not have been 
specifically guarded against, without havmg a dis- 
tinct Gospel for every country, or without swelling 
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the divine volume into such inconvenient length 
as would have defeated one great end of its pro- 
mulgation. * And while its leading principles are 
of universal application, it must idways, in some 
measure, be left to the discretion of the preacher, 
and to the conscience of the hearer, to examine 
whether the life and habits of those who profess it 
are conformable to its main spirit and design. 

The same Divine Spirit which dictated the 
Holy Scriptures is promised to purify the hearts 
^ and' renew the natures of repenting and believing 
Christians; and the compositions it in^ired are 
in some degree analogous to the workmanship it 
effiscts. It prohibited the vicious practices of the 
apostolical days, by prohibiting the passions and 
principles which rendered them gratifying; and 
still working in like manner on the hearts of real 
Christians, it corrects the taste which was accus- 
tomed to find its proper gratification in the resorts 
of vanity; and thus effectually provides for the 
reformation of the habits, and infuses a relish for 
rational and domestic enjoyments, and for whatever 
can administer pleasure to that spirit of peace, and 
love, and hope, and joy, which animates and rules 
the renewed heart of the true Christian. 

But there is a portion of Scripture which, 
though to a superficial reader it may seem but 
very remotely connected with the present subject, 
yet, to readers of another cast, seems to settle the 
matter beyond controversy. In the parable of the 
great supper, this important truth is held out to 

• " To the poor the Gospel h preached." Luke» vii, 23. 
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US, that even things good in themselves may be the 
means of our eternal ruin, by drawing our hearts 
from God, and causing us to make light of the 
o£fers of the Gospel. One invited guest had 
bought an estate, another had made a purchase, 
equally blameless, of oxen ; a third had married a 
wife, an act not illaudable in itself. They had all 
different reasons, none of which appeared to have 
any moral turpitude; but they all agreed in this, 
io decline the irmtation to the supper. The worldly 
possessions of one, the worldly business of another, 
and what should be particularly attended to, the 
love to his dearest relative, of a third, (a love, by 
the way, not only. allowed but commanded in 
Scripture,) were brought forward as excusejs for 
not attending to the important business of religion. 
The consequence, however, was the same to all. 
** None of those which were bidden shall taste of 
my supper." If, then, things innocent ^ things neccs^ 
uayj things laudable^ things commanded^ become 
sinful, when by unseasonable or excessive in- 
dulgence they detain the heart and affections from 
Grod, how vain will all those arguments necessarily 
be rendered, which are urged by the advocates 
for certain amusements, on the ground of their 
harmlessness ,- if those amusements serve — not to 
mention any positive evil which may belong to 
them — in like manner to draw away the thoughts 
and affections from all spiritual objects. 
. To conclude ; when this topic happens to become 
the subject of conversation, instead of addressing 
severe and pointed attacks to young ladies on the 
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Gnle aiteKino to those spots which to the ignoraot 
sfifMar u> be the iKseate, except, indeed, so fiur as 
thcj serre at indicatiom to let him into its natare, 
bnC|eaesstnH)|httothe foocofthe nialady? He 
attiacks the feier, he lowers the pobe^ he changes 
the sfsten, he eorrec ts the general haUt; well 
hn u wi n g that if he can bat restore the rital prin- 
ciple of hcahh, the ip<its» which were nothing bot 
simptom s, will die awaj cf themsdres. 

In imtracting others, we shoaU imitate our 
Lord and hb aposttcs, and not always aim cmr blow 
at each particular cormption ; bot should make it 
our business to convince our pupil that what 
brings forth the ctiI fruit she exhibits cannot be 
a branch of the true fine; we should thus avail 
oor&dres of individual comiptioos, for impressing 
her with a sense of the necessity of purifying the 
common source from which they flow — a corrupt 
nature. Thus making it our grand business to 
rectify the hearty we pursue the true, the com- 
pendious, the only method of producing universal 
holiness. 

I would, however, take leave of those amiable 
and not ill-disposed young persons, who complain 
of the rigour of human prohibitions, and declare, 
*^ they meet with no such strictness in the Gospel," 
by asking them, witli the most affectionate earnest- 
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ness, if they can conscientiously reconcile their 
nightly attendance at every public place which 
they frequent, with such precepts as the following : 
** Redeeming the time : " — " Watch and pray : " 

— ** Watch, for ye know not at what time your 
Lord cometfa : " — ** Abstain from all appearance 
of evil :*' — " Set your affections on things above : ** 

— " Be ye spiritually minded:" — " Crucify the 
flesh with its affections and lusts ? " And I would 
venture to offer one criterion, by which the per- 
sons in question may be enabled to decide on the 
positive innocence and safety of such diversions ; 
I mean, provided they are sincere in their scrutiny, 
and honest in their avowid. If, on their return at 
night from those places, they find they can retire 
and ** commune with iheir own hearts ; " if they 
find the love of God operating with undiminished 
force on their minds ; if they can " bring every 
thought into subjection ;'' if they can subdue every 
wandering imagination; if they can soberly ex- 
amine into their own state of mind: — 1 do not 
say if they can do all this perfectly and without 
distraction; (for who almost can do this at any 
time ?) but if they can do it with the same degree 
of seriousness, pray with the same degree of 
fervour, and renounce the world in as great a 
measure as at other times; and if they can lie 
down with a peaceful consciousness of having 
avoided in the evening " that temptation " which 
they had prayed not to be " led into " in the morn- 
ing, they may then more reasonably hope that all is 
wdl, and that they are not speaking false peace to 
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their hearts. But if we cannot beg the blessing 
of our Maker on whatever we are going to do or 
to enjoy, and afterwards praise Him for the enjoy- 
ment, is it not an unequivocal proof that the thing 
ought not to be done or enjoyed? On all the 
rational gratifications of society, on all healthful 
and temperate exercise, on the delights of friend- 
ship, arts, and polished letters, on the exquisite 
pleasures resulting from the enjoyment of rural 
scenery, and the beauties of nature ;-— on the inno- 
cent participation of these we may ask the Divine 
favour — for the sober enjoyment of these we may 
thank the Divine beneficence: but do we feel 
equally disposed to invoke blessings or return 
praises for gratifications found (to say no worse) 
in levity, in vanity, and waste of time? If these 
tests were fairly used ; if these experiments were 
honestly tried; if these examinations were con- 
scientiously made, may we not, without offence, 
presume to ask, — Could our numerous places of 
public resort, could our ever-multiplying scenes of 
more select but not less dangerous diversion, 
nightly overflow with an excess hitherto unparal- 
leled in the annals of pleasure ? * 

* If I might presume to recommend a book which of all 
others exposes the insignificance, vanity, littleness, nnd 
emptiness of the world, I should not hesitate to name Mr. 
Law's " Serious Call to a devout and holy Life.** Few writers, 
except Pascal, have directed so much acuteness of reasoning 
and so much pointed wit to this object. He not only makes 
the reader afraid of a worldly life on account of its sinfulness, 
but ashamed of it on account of its folly. Few men, perhaps, 
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have bad a deeper insight into the human heart, or have 
more akiUully probed its corruptions; yet on points of doc- 
trine bis views do not seem to be just, and his disquisitions 
are often unsound and fanciful ; so that a general perusal of 
bis woriES would neither be profitable or intelligible. To a 
faibioDable woman immersed in the vanities of life, or to a 
busy man overwbdmed with its cares I know no book so 
applicable, or likely to ediibit with equal force the vanity of 
tbe shadows they are pursuing. But, even in this work. Law 
is not a safe guide to evangelical light ; and, in many of his 
otfacn^ he is highly visionary and whimsical ; and I have 
known some eneellent persons who were first led by this ad* 
minUe genins to see the wants of thdr own hearts, and the 
utter insufficiency of the world to fill up the craving void, 
who, though they became eminent for piety and self-demal, 
have bad their usefulness abridged, and whose minds have 
oootracted something of a monastic severity by an unqualified 
perusal of Mr. Law. True Christianity does not call on us to 
starve our bodies, but our corruptions. As the mortified 
apoMtle of the holy and self-denying Baptist, preaching rq>ent- 
ance because the kingdom of heaven is at hand, Mr. Law has 
no superior. As a preacher of salvation on scriptural 
groonds, I would follow other guides. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

A WORLDLY SPIRIT INCOMPATIBLE WITH THE 
SPIRIT OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Is it not whimsical to hear such complaints against 
the strictness of religion as we are frequently 
hearing, from beings who are voluntarily pur- 
suing, as has been shown in the preceding chap- 
ters, a course of life which fashion makes infinitely 
more severe. How really burdensome would 
Christianity be if she enjoined such sedulous ap- 
plication, such unremitting labours, such a suo 
cession of fatigues ! If religion commanded such 
hardships and self-denial, such days of hurry, such 
evenings of exertion, such nights of broken rest, 
such perpetual sacrifices of quiet, such exile from 
family delights, as Fashion imposes, then, indeed, 
the service of Christianity would no longer merit 
its present appellation of being a " reasonable 
service ; " then the name of perfect slavery might 
be justly applied to that which we are told in the 
beautiful language of our Church is ^* a service of 
perfect freedom;" a service, the great object of 
which is ** to deliver us from the bondage of cor- 
ruption into the glorious liberty of the children of 
God." 

A worldly temper, by which I mean a disposition 
to prefer worldly pleasures, worldly satisfactions, and 
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woridly advantages, to the immortal interests of the 
soult and to let worldly considerations actuate us 
instead of the dictates of religion in the concerns 
of ordinary life ; — a worldly temper, I say, is not, 
like almost any other feult, the effect of passion or 
the consequence of surprise when the heart is o£P 
its guard* It is not excited incidentally by the 
operation of external circumstances on the in« 
fiimity of nature ; but it is the vital spirit, the 
essential soul, the living principle of evil. It is not 
so much an act, as a state of being ; not so much 
an occasional complaint, as a tainted constitution 
of mind« If it does not always show itself in ex- 
traordinary excesses, it has no perfect intermission. 
Evim when it is not immediately tempted to break 
out into overt and specific acts, it is at work within, 
Stirling up the heart to disaflfection against holiness, 
and infusing a kind of moral disability to whatever 
is intrinsically right It infects and depraves all 
the powers and feculties of the soul : for it operates 
on die understanding, by blinding it to whatever is 
spiritually good; on the will, by making it averse 
from God ; on the afifections, by disordering and 
sensualising them ; so that one may almost say to 
those who are under the supreme dominion of this 
spirit, what was said to the hosts of Joshua, <^ Ye 
camud serve the Lord.'' 

This worldliness of mind is not at all commonly 
understood, and for the following reason : — People 
suppose that in this world our chief business is 
with the things of this world, and that to conduct 
the business of this v^rld well, that is, conformably 
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fig\\f(um into every thing i« thou^i tneoffipetibk 
with the due nttention to the thhig» of thin life; 
And tKt it wouUl be^ if by religiim were foomt 
iMing ttbout religion^ The phrmie, therefore^ in^ 
^^ We cannot ftlwityg be pi'^ying; we mti^l tniod 
our buKineM and our »ocial dutiei oe well oi eitr 
devotion/' Worldly huAntmn being thtii fttb* 
jected to worhllyf though in 0Otoe di^ee tooralf 
maxiniKf the mind during the conduct of buiimii 
growft wcn'ldly i and a continually increasing gecaltf 
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but in their not carrying on the things of this life 
in Aubfierviency to the thing* of eternity ; in their 
not carrying them on with the unintermitting ides 
of reMpon»ibility« The evil does not lie in their 
not being always on their kneeiff but in their not 
bringing their religion from the closet into the 
world J in their not bringing the spirit of the 
Hunday's devotion^ int^i the tran«ACtions (tf the 
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week: in not transforming their religion from a 
dry, and speculative, and inoperative system, into 
a lively, and influential, and unceasing principle of 
acticm* 

Though there are, blessed be God I in the most 
exalted stations, women who adorn their Christian 
profession by a consistent conduct, yet are there 
not others who are labouring hard to unite the 
irreconcilable interests of earth and heaven ? who, 
while they will not relinquish one jot of what this 
world has to bestow, yet by no means renounce 
their hopes of a better ? who do not think it un- 
reasonable that their indulging in the fullest pos- 
session of present pleasures should not interfere 
with the most certain reversion of future glory ? 
who, after living in the most unbounded grati- 
fication of ease, vanity, and luxury, fancy that 
heaven must be attached of course to a life of which 
Christianity is the outward profession, and which 
has not been stained by any flagrant or dishonour- 
able act of guilt? 

Are there not many who, while they entertain 
a respect for religion (for I address not the un- 
believing or the licentious), while they believe its 
truths, observe its forms, and would be shocked 
not to be thought religious, are yet immersed in 
this life of disqualifying worldliness ? who, though 
they made a conscience of going to the public 
worship once on a Sunday, and are scrupulously 
observant of the other rites of the Church, yet 
hesitate not to give up all the rest of their time to 
the very same pursuits and pleasures which occupy 
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the hearts and engross the lives of those looser 
characters whose enjoyment is not obstructed by 
any dread of a future account ? and who^ acting on 
the wise principle of ** the children of this world," 
are making the most of tlie present state of being 
from the conviction that there is no other to be 
expected ? 

It must be owned, indeed, that faith in unseen 
things is at times lamentably weak and defective 
even in the truly pious ; and that it is so, is the 
subject of their grief and humiliation. O I how 
does the real Christian take shame in the coldness 
of his belief, in the lowness of -his attainments I 
How deeply does he lament that ** when he would 
do good, evil is present with him P' «- << that the 
life he now lives in the flesh, is '' not, in the degree 
it ought to be, " by fuith hi the Son of God ! " 
Yet one thing is clear ; however weak his belief 
\\u\y seoin to be, it is evident that his actions are 
principally governed by it; he evinces his sincerity 
to others by a life in some good degree analogous 
to the doctrines he professes; while to himself lie 
has at least this conviction, that faint as his con- 
fidence may be at times, low as may be his hope, 
and feeble as his faith may seem, yet at the woi*st 
of times he would not exchange that faint measure 
of trust, that feeble faith, that trembling hope, for 
all the actual pleasures and possessions of his most 
splendid acquaintance ; and what is a proof of his 
sincerity, he never seeks the cure of his dejection, 
where they seek theirs, in the world, but in God. 

But as to the faith of worldly persons, however 
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Strong it may be in speculation, however orthodox 
their creed, however stout their profession, we 
cannot help fearing that it is a little defective in 
sincerity ; for if there were in their minds a fiill 
persuasion of the truth of Revelation, and of the 
eternal bliss it promises, would it not be obvious 
to them that there must be more diligence for its 
attainment? We discover great ardour in carry- 
ing on worldly projects, because we believe the 
good which we are pursuing is real, and will 
reward the trouble of the pursuit ; we believe that 
good is to be attained by diligence and we pru- 
dently proportion our earnestness to this convic- 
tion : when, therefore, we see persons professing a 
lively fidth in a better world, yet labouring litde 
to obtain an interest in it, can we forbear suspect- 
ing that their belief, not only of their own title to 
eternal happiness, but of eternal happiness itself, is 
not well grounded; and that, if they were to 
** examine themselves truly," and to produce the 
principle of such a relaxed morality, the faith 
would be found to be much of a piece with the 
practice? 

The objections which disincline the world to 
make present sacrifices of pleasure with a view to 
obtaining eternal happiness, are such as apply to 
all the ordinary concerns of life. That is, men 
object chiefly to a religious course as tending to 
rob them of that actual pleasure which is within 
their reach, for the sake of a remote enjoyment. 
They object to giving up the seen good for the 
unseen. But do not almost all the transactions of 
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amd. iTMti^jiip' 1 aBme him. that be is redu-ridiy 
rhamt^ he has not ail the mam^ ia hand reacljtD 
sfiBid at the moment:. Those who Imlj beliere 
the Bible must in the same manrw^ be cootent to 
live cm its promises^ by which God has» as h were, 
pleii^icd himstf^f tbr their fiitmre blessedness. 

KvesL that v&rj spirit of sijoyment which leads 
the persons in questioa so stadiousij to possess 
themselves of the qualificatioDs necessary for the 
pleasures of the present scene ; that anderstanding 
and fbresght,. which lead them to acquire such 
talents as may enable them to figure in the resorts 
of gai^ here; that very spirit should induce 
those who are really looking for a future state of 
happiness to wish to acquire something of the 
taste^ and temper, and talents, which may be con- 
as qualifications for the enjoyment of that 
>iness. The neglect of doing this must pro- 
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eeed from one of these two causes; either they 
must think their present course a safe and proper 
course, or they must think that death is to pro* 
duce some sudden and surprising alteration in the 
human character. But the office of death is to 
transport us to a new state, not to transform us to 
a new nature; the stroke of death is intended to 
effect our deliverance out of this world, and our 
introduction into another; but it is not likely to 
eSect any sudden and wonderful, much less a total, 
change in our hearts or our tastes: so far from 
this, that we are assured in Scripture, *^ that he 
that is filthy will be filthy still, and he that is holy 
will be holy still." Though we believe that death 
will completely cleanse the holy soul from its 
remaining pollutions, that it will exchange defec* 
tive sanctification into perfect purity, entangling 
temptation into complete freedom; suffering and 
affliction into health and joy; doubts and fears 
into perfect security, and oppressive weariness into 
everlasting rest ; yet there is no magic in the wand 
of death which will convert an unholy soul into a 
holy one. And it is awful to reflect, that such 
tempers as have the allowed predominance here 
will maintain it for ever ; that such as the will is 
when we close our eyes upon the things of time, 
such it will be when we open them on those of 
eternity. The mere act of death no more fits us 
for heaven, than the mere act of the mason who 
pulls down our old house fits us for a new one. 
If we die with our hearts running over with the 
love of the world, there is no promise to lead us to 
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expect that we shall rite with them fiillof the love 
of God, Death, indeed, will aboir us to cmu Aw » 
such as we are, but will not niAke us fdch as «e 
are not ; and it will be too late to be m otp u mf 
self-knowledge when we can no longer tiini it to 
any account but that of tormentiog ounelves. To 
illustrate this truth still further by an aUanoa 
familiar to the persons I addresa :— the dimving wp 
the curtain at the theatre, though it §€rre to intio* 
duce us to the entertainments behind it, does not 
create in us any new faculties to understand or to 
relish those entertainments : these must have beeo 
already acquired ; they must have been provided 
beforehand, and brought with us to the place, if we 
would relish the pleasures of the place; for the 
entertainment can only operate on that taste we 
carry to it. It is too late to be acquiring when we 
ought to be enjoying. 

That spirit of prayer and praise, those disposi- 
tions of love, meekness, ^^ peace, quietness, and 
assurance ; " that indiiference to the fashion of a 
world which is passing away ; that longing after 
deliverance from sin, that desire of holiness, toge- 
tlier with all " the fruits of the spirit " here, must 
surely make some part of our qualification for the 
enjoyment of a world, the pleasures of which are 
all spiritual. And who can conceive any thing 
comparable to the awful surprise of a soul long 
immersed in the indulgences of vanity and plea- 
sure, yet all the while lulled by the self-compla- 
cency of a religion of mere forms ; who, while it 
counted upon heaven as a thing of course, had 
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made na prqMuration for it ? Who can conceive 
any surprise comparable to that of such a soul on 
shutting its eyes on a world of sense, of which 
all the objects and delights were so congenial to 
its nature» and opening them on a world of spirits 
of which all the characters of enjoyment are of a 
nature new, unknown, surprising, and specifically 
different ? pleasures more inconceivable to its ap- 
.(Nrehension, and more unsuitable to its taste, than 
the gratifications of one sense are to the organs of 
another, or than the most exquisite works of art 
and genius to absolute. imbecility of mind. 

While we would with deep humility confess 
that we cannot purchase heaven by any works or 
right dispositions of our own ; while we gratefully 
adcnowledge that it must be purchased for us by 
^ Him who loved us, and washed us from our 
sins in his blood ;" yet let us remember that we 
have no reason to expect we could be capable of 
enjoying the pleasures of a heaven so purchased 
without a preparatory heavenly-mindedness. 

When those persons who are apt to expect as 
much comfi>rt from religion as if their hearts were 
not fiill of the world, now and then, in a fit of 
honesty or low spirits, complain that Christiani^ 
does not make them as good and as happy as they 
were led to except from that assurance, that 
•* great peace have they who love the law of God,'» 
and that ^^ they who wait on him shall want no 
manner of thing that is good ; " when they lament 
that the paths of religion are not those ^^ paths of 
pleasantness" which they were led to expect; 
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their case remnids one of m celebmted physktan, 
wko used to say, that the reason why his pre- 
scriplioiis, which connnooly cured the poor and 
the temperate, did so little good amoi^ his rich 
and luxurious patients, was, that while he was la- 
bouring to remoTe the disease hy medicines, of 
whidi they only took draduns^ grains^ and scru- 
ples; they were inflamii^ it bj a multiplicity 
of injurious aliments, which thej swallowed by 
ounces, pounds, and pints. 

These fashionable Christians should be re- 
minded, that there was no half^iq^agement made 
for them at their baptism; that thej are not partly 
their own, and partly their Redeemer's. He that 
b « bought with a price^** is the scJe property of 
die purchaser. Faith does not consist merdy in 
submitting the opinions of the understaiuling^ but 
the db)X)sition$ of the heart: rd^ion is not a 
sacrifice of sentiments, but of afiections : it is not 
the tribute of fear extorted from a slare, but the 
voluntarj- homage of love jiaid by a child. 

Neither does a Christian's piety consbt in liring 
in retnesit, ami railing at the practices of the world, 
while, perhaps, his heart is full of the spirit of 
that world, at which he is railing : but it consists 
in suMuing the spirit of the world, resisting its 
temptations, and exposing its practices, eTon while 
his duty obliges him to live in it* 

Nor is the spirit or the love of the worid con- 
fined to those women only who are making a 
figure in it ; nor are its operations boundeil by the 
precincts of the metropolis, nor by the limited re- 
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gioDs of first-rate rank and splendour. She who 
inveighs i^inst the luxury and excesses of Lon- 
don, and solaces herself in her own comparative 
sobriety, because her more circumscribed fortune 
compels her to take up with the second-hand plea- 
sures <^ saccessive watering-places ; if she pursue 
these pleasures with avidity, is governed by the 
same spirit : and she whose still narrower oppor- 
tunities stint her to the petty diversions of her 
country neighbourhood, if she be busied in swell- 
ing and enlarging her smaller sphere of vanity 
and idleness, however she may comfort herself 
with her own comparative goodness, by railing at 
the miattainable pleasures of the watering-place^ 
or the still more unapproachable joys of the 
capital, is governed by the same spirit: for she 
who is as vain, as dissipated, and as extravagant 
as actual circumstances admit, would be as vain, 
as dissipated, and as extravagant as the gayest 
objects of her invective actually are, if she could 
change places with them. It is not merely by 
what we do that we can be sure the spirit of the 
world has no dominion over us, but by fairly con- 
sidering what we should probably do if more were 
in our power. 

The worldly Christian, if I may be allowed 
sudi a palpable contradiction in terms, must not 
imagine that she acquits herself of her religious 
obligations by paying in her mere weekly oblation 
of prayer. There is no covenant by which com- 
munion with God is restricted to an hour or two 
on the Sunday : she must not imagine she acquits 
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herself by setting apart a few particular days in 
the year for the exercise of a periodical devotioo, 
and then flying back to the world as eagerly as if 
she were resolved to repay herself with large in- 
terest for her short fit of self-denial ; the stream 
of pleasure running with a more rapid current, 
from having been interrupted by this forced ob- 
struction* And the avidity with which we have 
seen certain persons of a still less correct cha- 
racter than the class we have been considering, 
return to a whole year's carnival, after the self- 
imposed penance of a passion week gives a shrewd 
intimation that they considered the temporary ab- 
straction less as an act of penitence for the past, 
than as^ a purchase of indemnity for the future. 
Such bare -weight Protestants prudently condition 
for retaining the popish doctrine of indulgences, 
which they buy, not indeed of the spiritual 
court of Rome, but of that secret, self-acquitting 
judge, which ignorance of its own turpitude, and 
of the strict requirements of the divine law, has 
established itself supreme in the tribunal of every 
unrenewed heart. 

But the practice of self-examination is impeded 
by one clog, which renders it peculiarly incon- 
venient to the gay and worldly : for the royal pro- 
phet (who was, however, himself as likely as any 
one to be acquainted with the difficulties peculiar 
to greatness) has annexed as a concomitant to 
<' communing with our own heart," that we should 
" be still" Now this clause of the injunction 
annihilates the other by rendering it incompatible 
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with the present habits of feshionable life, of which 
siittness is clearly not one of the constituents. It 
would, however, greatly assist those who do not 
altogether decline the practice, if they were to 
establish into a rule the habit of detecting certain 
suspicious practices, by realising them, as it were, 
to their own minds, through the means of drawing 
them out in detail, and of placing them before 
their eyes clothed in language; for there is no- 
thing that so e£fectually exposes an absurdity 
which has hitherto passed muster for want of such 
an inquisition, as giving it shape, and form, and 
body. How many things which now silently 
work themselves into the habit, and pass current 
without enquiry, would then shock us by their 
palpable inconsistency ! Who, for instance, could 
stand the si^t of such a debtor and creditor 
account as this: — liem^ So many card-parties, 
balls, and operas due to me in the following year, 
for so many manuals, prayers, and meditations paid 
beforehand during the last six days in Lent? 
With how much indignation soever this sugges- 
tion may be treated; whatever ofience may be 
taken at such a combination of the serious and the 
ludicrous ; however we may revolt at the idea of 
such a composition with our Maker, when put 
into so many words ; does not the habitual course 
of some go near to realise such a statement ? 

But ** a Christian's race,*' as a venerable Pre- 
late * observes, ** is not run at so many heats^* 
but is a constant course, a regular progress by 

* Bishop Hopkins. 
B B 3 
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which we are continually gaining ground upon 
sin, and approaching nearer to the kingdom of 
God. 

Am I, then, ridiculing this piona sedogion of 
contrite sinners? Am I, then^ j^*^g At that 
<< troubled spirit ^ which the Almi^^ has de- 
clared is his << acceptable sacrifice?" God ior- 
bid I Such reasonable retirements have been the 
practice and continue to be the comfint of some of 
the sincerest Christians ; and will continue to be 
resorted to as long as Christianity, that is, as long 
as the world shall last It is well to call off the 
thoughts, even (or a short time, not only from sin 
and vanity, but even from the lawful pursuits of 
business and the laudable coooems of life ; and st 
times to annihilate, as it were, the space which 
divides us from eternity : 

Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours. 
And ask them what report they bore to heaven, 
And how they might have borne more welcome news. 

Yet as to those who seek a short annual retreat 
as a mere form ; who dignify with the idea of a 
religious retirement a week in which it is rather 
unfashionable to be seen in town ; who retire with 
an unabated resolution to return to the maxims, 
the pleasures, and the spirit of that world which 
they do but mechanically renounce ; is it not to be 
feared that this short secession, which does not 
even pretend to subdue the principle, but merely 
suspends the act, may only serve to set a keener 
edge on the appetite for the pleasures they arc 
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quitting? Is it not to be feared that the bow may 
fly back with redoubled violence (rom having 
been unnaturally bent? that by varnishing over a 
life of vanitjr with the transient externals of a 
formal and temporary piety, they may the more 
dangerously skin over the troublesome soreness of 
a tender consd^Mre, by laying 

This flattering unction to the soul ? 

And is it not awfully to be apprehended that 
such devotions come in among those vain obla- 
tions which the Almighty has declared he will not 
aooq>t? For, is it not among the delusions of a 
worldly piety, to consider Christianity as a thin^ 
which cannot, indeed, safely be omitted, but whidi 
is to Ae g(d ooer ; a certain quantity of which is, as 
it were, to be taken in the lump, with long 
intervals between the repetitions ? Is it not among 
its delusions to consider religion as imposing a set 
of hardships, which must be occasionally encoun- 
tered in order to procure a peaceable enjoyment 
of the Ipng respite ? — a short penalty for a long 
pleasure? that these severe conditions thus ful- 
filled, the acquitted Christian having paid the 
annual demand of a rig(NX>us requisition, she may 
now lawfully return to her natural state ; the old 
reckoning being adjusted, she may b^in a new 
score, and receive the reward of her punctual 
obedience, in the resumed indulgence of those 
gratifications which she had for a short time laid 
aside as a hard task to please a hard master : but 
this task performed, and the master appeased, the 

B B 4< 
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mind may discover its natural bent, in joyfutly 
returning to the objects of its real choice ? Where- 
as, is it not clear on the other hand, that if the 
religious exercises had produced the effect which 
it is the nature of true religion to produce, the 
penitent could not return with her old genuine 
alacrity to those habits of the world from which 
the pious weekly manuals through which she has 
been labouring with the punctuality of an almanac 
as to the day, and the accuracy of a bead-roll as 
to the number, were intended by the devout an- 
thors to rescue their reader ? 

I am far from insinuating, that this literal 
sequestration ought to be prolonged throughout 
the year, or that all the days of business are to be 
made equally days of solemnity and continued 
meditation. This earth is a place in which a 
much larger portion of a common Christian's time 
must be assigned to action than to contemplation. 
Women of the higher class were not sent into the 
world to shun society, but to improve it. They 
were not designed for the cold and visionary 
virtues of solitudes and monasteries, but for the 
amiable, and endearing, and useful offices of social 
life : they are of a religion which does not impose 
idle austerities, but which enjoins active duties; a 
religion which demands the most benevolent ac- 
tions, and which requires them to be sanctified by 
the purest motives; a religion which does not 
condemn its followers to the comparatively easy 
task of seclusion yrom the world, but assigns them 
the more difficult province of living uncorrupted 
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in it ; a religion which, while it forbids them ^^ to 
follow a multitude to do evilj* includes in that 
prohibition the sin of doing nothings and which 
moreover enjoins them to be followers of him 
^^ who went about doing goodr 

But may we not reasonably contend, that though 
the same sequestration is not required, yet that the 
same spirit and temper which we would hope is 
thought necessary even by those on whom we are 
animadverting, during the occasional humiliation, 
must, by every real Christian, be extended through- 
out all the periods of the year ? And when that 
is really the case, when once the spirit of religion 
shall indeed govern the heart, it will not only 
animate her religious actions and employments, 
but will gradually extend itself to the chastising 
her conversation, will discipline her thoughts, in- 
fluence her common business, restrain her in- 
dulgences, and sanctify her very pleasures. 

But it seems that many, who entertain a general 
notion of Christian duty, do not consider it as of 
universal and unremitting obligation, but rather as 
a duty binding at times on all, and at all times on 
some. To the attention of such we would recom- 
mend that very explicit address of our Lord on the 
subject of self-denial, the temper directly opposed 
to a worldly spirit: ^^ And he said unto them all, if 
any man will come after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross daily." Those who think 
self-denial not of universal obligation, will observe 
the word a//, and those who think the obligation 
not constant will attend to the term daily. These 
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two little words cut up by the root all the occa- 
sional religious observances grafted on a worldly 
life ; all transient, periodical, and temporary acts 
oF piety, which some seem willing to commute fiir 
a life of habitual thoughtlessness and vanity. 

There is, indeed, scarcely a more pitiable being 
than one who, instead of making her religioD the 
informing principle of all she does, has <mly just 
enough to keep her in continual fear; who 
drudges tlirough her stinted exercises with a su- 
perstitious kind of terror, while her general life 
shows that the love of holiness is not the govern- 
ing principle in her heart; who seems to suffer all 
the pains and penalties of Christianitjr, but is a 
stranger to ^Hhat liberty wherewith Christ has 
made us free." Let it not be thought a ludicrous 
invention, if the author hazard the producing a 
real illustration of these remarks, in the instance 
of a lady of this stamp, who returning from church 
on a very cold day, and remarking with a good 
deal of self-complacency how much she had suf- 
fered in the performance of her duty, comforted 
herself with emphatically adding, " that she hoped, 
however, it would answer. ^^ 

There is this striking difference between the 
i-eal and the worldly Christian — the former does 
not complain of the strictness of the divine law, 
but of the deficiencies of his own performance; 
while the worldly Christian is little troubled at his 
own failures, but deplores the strictness of the 
Divine requisitions. The one wishes that God 
would expect less, the other prays for strength to 
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do more. WheQ the worldly person hears i*eal 
Clirislians speak of their own low state, and ac- 
knowledge their extreme unworthiness ; he really 
bdieves them to be worse than those who make 
no suck humiliating confessions. He does not 
know that a mind which is at once deeply con- 
vinced of its own corruptions, and of the purity 
of the divine law, is so keenly alive to the per- 
ception of all sin as to be humbled by the com- 
mission of such as is comparatively small, and 
which these who have less correct views of Gospel- 
truth hardly allow to be sin at all. Such an one 
with Job says, " Now mine eye sceth Thee.'* 

But there is no permanent comfort in any re- 
ligion, short of that by which the diligent Chris- 
tian strives that all his actions shall have the love 
of God for their motive, and the glory of God, as 
well as his own salvation, for their end ; while to 
go about to balance our good and bad actions one 
against the other, and to take comfort in the occa- 
sional predominance of tlie former, while the cul* 
tivation of the principle from which tliey should 
spring is neglected, is not the road to all those 
peaceful fruits of the spirit to which true Chris- 
tianity conducts the humble and penitent believer. 
For, after all we can do. Christian tempers and a 
Christian spirit are the true criteria of a Christian 
character, and serve to furnish the most unequi- 
vocal test of our attainments in religion. Our 
doctrines may be sound, but they may not be 
influential ; our actions may be correct, but they 
may want tlie sanctifying principle; our frames 
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and feelings may sam, nay th^ may be^ devout, 
bat they may be heigfataned by mere animal fe^ 
voar; even if genuine, th^ are seldom lasdng; 
and to many pious persons they are not given : it 
is, therefore, the Christian tempers which most 
infidlibly indicate the sincere Christian, and best 
prepare him for the heavenly state. 

I am aware that a better cast of characters 
than those we have been contemplating; than 
even the amiable and the well-disposed, who^ 
while they want courage to resbt what they have 
too mudi prindple to think right, and too mach 
sense to justify, will yet plead for the palliating 
system, and accuse these remarks of unnecessary 
rigour. They will declare, *' that really they are 
as religious as they can be ; they wish they were 
better ; they have little satisfaction in the life they 
are leading, yet they cannot break with the world ; 
they cannot fly in the face of custom ; it does not 
become individuals like them to oppose the torrent 
of fashion." Beings so interesting, abounding with 
engaging qualities ; who not only feel the beauty 
of goodness, but reverence the truths of Chris- 
tianity, and are awfully looking for a general 
judgment, we are grieved to hear lament "that 
they only do as others do," when they are, per- 
haps, themselves of such rank and importance 
that if they would b^n to do right, others would 
be brought to do as they did. We are grieved to 
hear them indolently assert, that "they wish it 
^-ere otherwise," when they possess the power to 
mahr it otherwise, by setting an example which 
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tbey know would be followed* We are sorry to 
Iiear them content themselves with declaring, that 
^ they have not the courage to be singular," when 
they must fed, by seeing the influence of their 
escample in worse things, that there would be no 
mch great singularity in piety itseli^ if once they 
became sincerely pious. Besides, this diffidence 
does not break out on other occasions. They do 
not blush to be quoted as the opposers of an old 
mode, or the inventors of a new one : nor are they 
equally backward in being the first to appear in a 
strange fiishion, such an one as often excites won- 
der, and sometimes even ofiends against delicacy. 
Let not, then, diffidence be pleaded as an excuse 
only on occasions wherein courage would be 
virtue. 

Will it be thought too harsh a question if we 
venture to ask these gentle characters who are 
thus entrenching themselves in the imaginary 
safety of surrounding multitudes, and who say, 
*• We only do as others do," whether they are 
willing to run the tremendous risk of consequences, 
and to fare us others fare ? 

But while these plead the authority of Fashion 
as a sufficient reason for their conformity to the 
world, one who has spoken with a paramount 
authority has positively said, ^^ Be ye no^ con- 
formed to the world." Nay, it is urged as the 
very badge and distinction by which the charac- 
ter opposite to the Christian is to be marked, 
^< that the friendship of the world is enmity with 
God." 
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TemptatioD to conform to tbe world was never, 
perhaps, more irresistible than in the days which 
immediately preceded the Deluge: and no man 
eould ever have pleaded the Jaskian in order to 
justify a criminal assimilation with the reigning 
manners, with more propriety than the Patriarch 
Noah. He had the two grand and contending 
objects of terror to encounter which we have ; the 
fear of ridicule, and the fear of destruction ; the 
dread of sin, and the dread of singularity. Our 
cause of alarm is at least equally pressing with his; 
for it does not appear, even while he was actually 
obeying the Divine command in providing the 
means of his future safety, that he saw any actual 
symptoms of the impending ruin. So that in one 
sense ^e might have truly pleaded as an excuse 
for slackness of preparation, ** that all things con- 
tinued as they were from the beginning ; " while 
many of us, though the storm is actually begun, 
never think of providing the refuge ; it is true he 
was ** warned of God," and he provided " by 
feith." But are not we also warned of God ? have 
we not had a fuller revelation ? have we not seen 
Scripture illustrated, prophecy fulfilling, with 
every awful circumstance that can either quicken 
the most sluggish remissness, or confirm the 
feeblest faith ? 

Besides, the Patriarch's plea for following the 
fashion was stronger than you can produce. 
While you must see that many are going wrong, 
he saw that none were going right. " All flesh 
had corrupted his way before God ; " whilst, 
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Uessed be God ! you have still instances enough 
of piety to keep you in countenance. While you 
lament that the world seduces you (for every one 
has a little world of his own), your world, perhaps, 
is only a petty neighbourhood, a few streets and 
squares ; but the Patriarch had really the contagion 
of a whole united world to resist; he had literally 
the example of the whole iace of tlie eartli to 
expose* The ^' fear of man,'' also, would then 
have been a more pardonable fault, when the lives 
of the same individuals who were likely to excite 
respect or fear was prolonged many ages, than it 
can be in the short period now assigned to human 
life. How lamentable, then, that human opinion 
should operate so powerfully, when it is but the 
breath of a being so frail and so short-lived, 

That he doth cease to be. 
Ere one can say he is ! 

Yoa who find it so difficult to witlistand the indi- 
vidual allurement of one modish acquaintance, 
would, if you had been in the Patriarch's case, 
have concluded the struggle to be quite ineffectual, 
and sank under the supposed fruitlessness of re- 
sistance. ^^ Myself," would you not have said, 
^ or at most my little family of eight persons, can 
never hope to stop this torrent of corruption ; I 
lament the fruitlessness of opposition ; I deplore 
the necessity of conformity with the prevailing 
system : but it would be a foolish presumption to 
hope that one family can effect a change in the state 
of the world?" In your own case, however, it is 
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not certain to how wide an extent the hearty union 
of even fewer perM>nf in such a caufe might reach', 
at leant, is it nothing to do what the Patriarch did? 
wan it nothing to preserve himfelf from the genenl 
dentruction ? was it nothing to deliver hif own 
Moul? was it nothing to rescue the fouls of hii 
whole family ? 

A wise man will never differ from the world in 
trifles. It is certainly a mark of a sound judg- 
ment to comply with custom whenever we safdy 
can ; such compliance strengthens our influence by 
reserving to ourselves the greater weight of au- 
thority on those occasions when our conscience 
obliges us to differ. ^Fhose who are prudent will 
cheerfully conform to all the innocent usagei of 
the world ; but those who are Christians will be 
scrupulous in deflning which are realli/ innocent, 
previous to their conformity to them. Not what 
the world, but what the Oof>pcl calls innocent will 
be found at the grand scrutiny to have been really 
so. A discreet Christian will take due pains to be 
convinced he is right before he will presume to be 
singular: but from the instant he is persuaded 
that the Gospel is true, and the world of courie 
wrong, he will no longer risk his safety by follow- 
ing multitudes, or hazard his soul by staking it on 
human opinbn. All our most dangerous mis- 
takes arise from our not constantly referring our 
practice to the standard of Scripture, instead of 
referring it to the mutable standard of human 
estimation, by which it is impossible to fix the 
real value of characters ; for this latter standard in 
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some coses determines those to be good who do 
not run all the lengths in which the notoriously 
bad allow themselves. The Gospel has an uni- 
versal, the world has a local, standard of goodness ; 
in certain societies certain vices alone are dis- 
honourable, such as covetousness and cowardice ; 
while those sins of which our Saviour has said, 
that they which commit them ^^ shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God," detract nothing from the 
respect which some persons receive. Nay, those 
very characters whom the Almighty has expressly 
and awfully declared " He will judge *," are re- 
ceived, are admired, are caressed, in that which 
calls itself the best company. 

But to weigh our actions by one standard now, 
when we know they will be judged by another 
hereafter, would be reckoned the height of ab- 
surdity in any transactions but those which in- 
volve the interests of eternity. " How readest 
thou?'* is a more specific direction than any com- 
parative view of our own habits with the habits of 
others; and at the final bar it will be of little 
avail that our actions have risen above those of 
bad men, if our views and principles shall be 
found to have been in opposition to the Gospel of 
Christ. 

Nor is their practice more commendable, who 
are ever on the watch to pick out the worst 
actions of good men, by way of justifying their 
own conduct on the comparison. The faults of 
the best men, ^^ for there is not a just man upon 

• Hebrews, xiii. 4. 
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earth who sinneth not," can in no wise justify the 
errors of the worst ; and it is not, invariably, the 
example of even good men that we must take for 
our unerring rule of conduct : nor is it by a single 
action that either they or we shall be judged; for 
in that case who could be saved ? but it is by the 
general prevalence of right principles and good 
habits, and Christian tempers : by the predomin- 
ance of holiness, and righteousness, and temperance 
in the life, and by the power of humility, faith, and 
love in the heart.. 
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CHAP. XX. 

ON THE LEADING DOCTRINES OF CHRISTIANITY. 

THE CORRUPTION OF HUMAN NATURE. THE 

DOCTRINE OF REDEMPTION. THE NECESSITY OF 

A CHANGE OF HEART, AND OF THE DIVINE IN- 
FLUENCES TO PRODUCE THAT CHANGE. — WITH A 
SKETCH OF THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 

The author having in this little work taken a 
view of the false notions often imbibed in early 
life from a had education, and of their pernicious 
efiects; and having attempted to point out the 
respective remedies to these — she would now 
draw all that has been said to a point, and declare 
plainly what she humbly conceives to be the 
source whence all these false notions and this 
wrong conduct really proceed : the prophet Jere- 
miah shall answer : " It is because they have for- 
saken the fountain of living waters, and have hewn 
out to themselves cisterns, broken cisterns that 
can hold no water.'' It is an ignorance past belief 
of what true Christianity really is : the remedy, 
therefore, and the only remedy that can be applied 
with any prospect of success, is religion, and by 
Religion she would be understood to mean the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ 

It has been before hinted, that religion should 
be taught at an early period of life ; that children 
should be brought up ** in the nurture and ad- 

c c 2 
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monition of ibe Lord."' The manner in^which 
they fthoold be taogfat has likewise with^'great 
plainness been suggested ; that it should be done 
in so lively and &niiliar a manner as to make 
Religion amiable, and her ways to appear, what 
they really are, ^ ways of pleasantness.^ And a 
slight sketch has been given of the genius of 
Christianity, by which her amiableness would 
more clearly f^>pear* But this, being a sulgea of 
such vast importance, compared with which ever; 
other subject sinks into nothing; it seems not »ut 
ficient to speak on the doctrines and duties of 
Christianity in detached parts, but it is of im^ 
portance to point out, though in a brief and im* 
perfect manner, the mutual dependence of one 
doctrine upon another, and the influence which 
these doctrines have upon the heart and life, m 
that the duties of Christianity may be seen to grow 
out of its doctrines ; by which it will appear that 
Christian virtue differs essentially irova. Pagan: it 
is of a quite different kind : the plant itself is a 
different, it springs from a different root, and 
grows in different soil. 

It will be seen how the humbling doctrine of die 
corruption of human nature, which has followed 
from the corruption of our first parents, makes 
way for the bright display of redeeming love. 
How from the abasing thought that " we are all 
as sheep going astray, every one in his own way:" 
that none can return to the Shepherd of our souls, 
" except the Father draw him : " that " the natural 
mon cannot receive the things of the Spirit, be- 
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cause they are spiritually discerned ; " — and how 
from this bumiliadi^ view of the helplessness^ as 
well as the corrupUon^ of human nature, we are to 
turn to that animating doctrine, the offer of Divifie 
assistance. So that, though human nature will 
appear from this view in a deeply degraded state, 
and consequently that though all have cause for 
humility, yet not one has cause for despair; the 
disease, indeed, is dreadful, but a Physician is at 
band, both able[and willing to save us : though we are 
naturally ¥rithout ** strength, our help is laid upon 
one that is mighty." If the Gospel discover to us 
oor lapsed state, it discovers also the means of 
our restoration to the Divine image and favour. 
It not (Hily discovers but impresses this image : it 
not only ^ves us the description, but the attain- 
ment of this favour; and while the word of Grod 
suggests the remedy, his Spirit applies it. 

We should observe, then, that the doctrines of 
our Saviour are, if I may so speak, with a beauti- 
ful consistency, all woven into one piece. We 
should get such a view of their reciprocal depend- 
ence as to be persuaded that without a deep sense 
of our own corruptions we can never seriously 
believe in a Saviour, because the substantial and 
acceptable belief in Him must always arise from 
the conviction of our want of Him ; that without 
a firm persuasion that the Holy Spirit can alone 
restore our fallen nature, repair the ruins of sin, 
and renew the image of God upon the heart, we 
never shall be brought to serious humble prayer 
for rqpentadce and restoration ; and that, without 

c c S 
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this repentance, there is no salvation : for though 
Christ has died for us, and consequently to him 
alone we must look as a Saviour, yet he has him- 
self declared that he will save none but true 
penitents. 

ON THE DOCTRINE OF HUMAN CORRUPTION. 

To come now to a more particular statement of 
these doctrines. When an important edifice is 
about to be erected, a wise builder will dig deep, 
and look well to the foundations, knowing that 
without this the fabric will not be likely to stand. 
The foundation of the Christian religion, out of 
which the whole structure may be said to arisen 
appears to be the doctrine of the fall of man bom 
his original state of righteousness ; and the corrup- 
tion and helplessness of human nature, which are 
the consequences of this fall, and which is the 
natural state of every one born into the world. 
To this doctrine it is important to conciliate the 
minds, more especially of young persons, who are 
peculiarly disposed to turn away from it as a 
morose, unamiable, and gloomy idea. They are 
apt to accuse those who are more strict and serious 
of unnecessary severity, and to suspect them of 
thinking unjustly ill of mankind. Some of the 
reasons which prejudice the inexperienced against 
the doctrine in question appear to be the follow- 
ing:— 

Young persons themselves have seen little of the 
world. In pleasurable society the world puts on 
its most amiable appearance; and that softness 
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and urbanity which prevail, particularly amongst 
persons of fiishion, are liable to be mistaken for 
more than they are really worth. The opposition 
to this doctrine in the young, arises partly from 
ingenuousness of hearty partly fit>m a habit of 
indulging theraselyes in (avonrable suppositions 
respecting the world, rather than of pursuing truth, 
which is always the grand thing to be pursued; 
and partly from the popularity of the dangerous 
toiet, tkat €cery hody is so wmderfidly good! 

This error in youth has, however, a still deeper 
foundation, which is, their not having a right 
standard of moral good and evil themselves, in 
consequence of th^r already partaking of the very 
corruption which is spoken o^ and which, in per* 
verting the will, darkens the understanding also ; 
they are therefore apt to have no very strict sense 
of duty, or of the necessity of a right and religious 
motive to every act. 

Moreover, young people usually do not know 
themselves* Not having yet been much exposed 
to temptation, owing to the prudent restraints in 
which they have been kept, they little suspect to 
what lengths in vice they themselves are liable to 
be transported, nor how &r otliers actually are 
carried, who are set free from those restraints. 

Having laid down these as some of the causes 
of error on this point, I proceed to observe on 
what strong grounds the doctrine itself stands. 

Profane history abundantly confirms this truth ; 
the history of the world being, in fact, little else 
than the history of the crimes of the human race. 

c c 4 
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Even though the annals of remote ages lie so 
invcdved in obscurity, that some degree of unoer^ 
tainty attaches itself to many of the events r^ 
corded, yet this one melancholy truth is alwajs 
dear, that most of the miseries whidi have been 
brought upon mankind have proceeded finom dus 
general depravity. 

The world we now live in furnishes abundant 
proof of this truth. In a world fiMrmed on the 
deceitful theory of those who assert the iwi«nfl>«i* 
and dignity of man, almost all the established pn>* 
fessions, since they would have been rendered on- 
less by such a state of innocence, woald not hawe 
existed* Without sin we may nearfy |iiviaaii' 
there would have been no sickness; so thit every 
medical profiessor is a standing evidence of this ad 
truth. Sn not only brought siduiess bat deadi 
into the world; consequendy every funeral pre- 
s^its a more irrefragable axgument than a dxia- 
sandsormons. Had man persevered in his oripnal 
integritTy there could have been no lit^galicm, fcr 
A&e would be no contests about property in a 
wGoid where none would be indined to attad^ it 
Professors of law, ther^xe, fixim the atUsmey who 
prosecutes for a trespass, to the pleader mho de- 
fends a criminal, or the judge who oondemns faim, 
loudly confirm the doctrine. Every TJcton- by 
aea or hoid should teach us to rejoice with humiii- 
adcD, ibr oooquest itself brings a terrible, thougfa 
qphmdid, a£l«5tstiaD to the truth of the&U of man. 

Even t^ose who deny the doctrine act uni- 
msaily moBe or less on the principle. Why di> 
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we all secure our houses with bolts, and bars, and 
locks? Do we take these steps to defend our 
lives or property from any particular fear ? from 
any suspicion of this neighbour, or that servant, or 
the other invader ? No : — it is from a practical 
conviction of the common depravity ; from a con- 
stant, pervading, but undefined dread of impend- 
ing evil arising from the sense of general corrup- 
tion. Are not prisons built, are not laws enacted, 
on the same practical principle ? 

But, not to descend to the more degraded part 
of our species. Why in the fairest transaction of 
business is nothing executed without bonds, re- 
ceipts, and notes of hand ? why does not a perfect 
confidence in the dignity of human nature abolish 
all these securities; if not between enemies, or 
people indifferent to each other, yet at least be- 
tween friends and kindred, and the most honour- 
able connections? why, but because of that 
universal suspicion between man and man, which, 
by all we see, and hear, and feel, is become inter- 
woven with our very make ? Though we do not 
entertain any individual suspicion, nay, though we 
have tlie strongest personal confidence, yet the 
acknowledged principle of conduct has this doc- 
trine for its basis. " I will take a receipt, though 
it were from my brother," is the established voice 
of mankind ; or, as I have heard it more artfully 
put, by a fallacy of which the very disguise dis- 
covers the principle, ^' Think every man honest, 
but deal with him as if you knew him to be other- 
wise." And as in a state of innocence, the beasts, 
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it is presumed, would not have bled for the sus- 
tenance of man, so their parchments would not 
have been wanted as instruments of his security 
against his fellow-man. * 

But the grand arguments for this doctrhie must 
be drawn from the Holy Scriptures : and these, 
besides implying it almost continually, expressly 
assert it; and that in instances too numerous to be 
all of them brought forward here. Of tliese may 
I be allowed to produce a few ?«--*< Ood saw that 
the wickedness of man was great, and that erery 
imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only 
evil continually :" -^ <* Ood looked upon the earth, 
and behold it was corrupt; for all flesh had cor- 
rupted his way upon the earth. And it repented the 
Lord that he had made man on the earth, and it 
grieved him at his hearty \ This is a picture of 
mankind before the flood, and the doctrine receives 
additional confirmation in Scripture, when it speaks 
of the times which followed after that tremendous 
judgment had taken place. The Psalms abound 
in lamentations on the depravity of man« " They 
are all gone aside ; there is none that doeth good, 
no not oney — « In thy sight," says David, ad- 
dressing the Most High, " shall no man living be 

* Bishop Butler distinctly declares this truth to be evi- 
denty from experience as well as Revelation, <* that this 
world exhibits an idea of a Ruin ; " and he will hazard much 
who ventures to assert that Butler defended Christianity 
upon principles unconsonant to rcasouy philosophi/, or sound 
experience, 

f Genesis, vi. 
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justified/' Job, in his usual lofty strain of interro- 
gation, asks, ^* What is man that he should be 
clean, and he that is born of a woman that he 
should be righteous ? Behold the heavens are not 
clean in His sight, how much more abominable 
and filthy is man, who drinketh iniquity like 
water ?'* • 

Nor do the Scriptures speak of this corruption 
as arising only from occasional temptation, or from 
mere extrinsic causes. The wise man tells us, tliat 
^ foolishness is bound up in the kemi of a child: " 
the prophet Jeremiah assures us, ^^ tlie heart is 
deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked;" 
^nd David plainly states tlie doctrine : ** Behold, I 
was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my motlier 
conceive me.'' Can language be more explicit ? 

The New Testament corroborates the Old. 
Our Lord's reproof of Peter seems to take the 
doctrine for granted : ^* Thou savourest not the 
things that be of God, but those that be of man j " 
clearly intimating, that the wcn^s of man are oppo- 
site to the ways of God. And our Saviour, in 
that afiecting discourse to his disciples, observes to 
them that, as they were by his grace made djfferetU 
from others, therefore they must expect to be 
hated by those who were so unlike them. And it 
ehould be particularly observed, as another proof 

* Perhaps one reason why the faults of the most eminent 
saints are recorded in Scripture, is to add fresh confirmation 
to this doctrine. If Abraham, Moses, Noah, Elijah, David, 
and Peter sinncil, who, shall wo presume to say, lias escaped 
the universal taint? 
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dHK ttKe worki is widud, dMC our Lord conaklefed 
«« #4^ 'asmrid** » opposed to bnn and to hm &* 
cipUs^ ** If je wete of the woridy tke world 
wottU kyfe its aim; but I liKve chosen jom ovt of Ae 
i9orld, dieveibfe the world fasitetli joo.'' * St.Joii% 
wnting to his Christian churchy stales the 3$mt 
tmth : *^ We kiMyw th«t we are of God, and the 
whole world Beth in wicfcednesB*'* 

Man in h» ontnral and vnbelieving slate is fike- 
wise tepresemed as in n gU^cf gmdiy and nnder 
die displeasnre of Almigh^ God. <« He diat 
bdefeth nol the Son shall not see life; but the 
wrath of God flMM on him." 

Here, however, if it be objected, that die hea- 
then who nerer heard of the Gospel will not 
assoredlj be joined bj it, the Sttrionr's answer to 
unch carious enquirers concerning the state of 
others is, ^ Strive to enter in at the strait gale.'' 
It is enoQ^ for os to belieye that God, who will 
*^ judge the world in rigbteoasness," wiU judge aU 
men according to their opportonities. The hea- 
then, to whom he has not sent the light of the 
Gospel, will probably not be judged by the Gospel, 
Bat with whatever mercy he may judge those who^ 
living in a land of darkness, are without know- 
ledge of his revealed law, our business is not with 
them, but with ourselves. It is our business to 
consider what mercy he will extend to those whoy 
living in a Christian country, abounding with 
means and ordinances, where the Gospel is preached 
in its purity ; it is our business to enquire how he 

• John, XV. ! 9. 
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will deal with those who shut their eyes to its 
beams, who close their ears to its troths. For an 
unbeliever who has passed his life in the meridian 
of Scripture light, or for an outward but unfruitful 
professor of Christianity, I know not what hope 
the Gospel holds out. 

Tlie natural state of man is again thus described : 
** The carnal mind is enmity against Ood ; (awful 
thought !) for it is not subject to the law of God, 
neither indeed can be. So, then, they that are in 
the flesh cannot please God." What the apostle 
means by beiftg in the JUsh is evident by what 
follows ; for speaking of those whose hearts were 
changed by Divine grace, he says, *^ But ye are 
not in the flesh, but in the spirit, if so be that the 
l^irit of Grod dwell in you : '' that is, you are not 
now in your natural state: the change that has 
passed on your minds by the influence of the 
l^irit of Grod is so great that your state may pro- 
perly be called ^^ being in the Spirit" It may be 
furdier observed that the same apostle, writing to 
the churches of Galatia, tells them, that the natural 
corruption of the human heart is continually op- 
posing the spirit of holiness which influences the 
regenerate. *' The flesh lusteth against the spirit, 
and the spirit against the flesh, and these are con- 
trary the one to the other : " which passage, by the 
way, at the same time that it proves the corrup- 
tion of the heart, proves the necessity of Divine 
influences. And the apostle, with respect to him- 
self^ freely confesses and deeply laments the work- 
ings of this corrupt principle : ^^ O wretched man 
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tktn 1 iwUf who ^hM detirer me from the iMdjr «4 

It hm been cAiyccted bjr §omt who lunre <ipptti0l 
tlw doctrnie^ tlitt the Msme iScTipco^ itpetk 

of i pgn ki n d m betog iittnen^ Kpcsk of iome w 
bdo^ righUmiM f nad beoee diejr would flrgn^ dMi 
tfioiigti dm depnirfty of boimm nstore mtiy br 
fftmralf yet it csnmot: be universal, Tbb olgto 
tioo, wbeo exMiiified^ ienren ooljv lib^ idl odier 
olgectJOfM «gimMt die trodif to e^taUidi dbsl 
wbidi it WM» ioteaded to deitrojr^ For what do 
die Hmpciirey mmtn retptdrng the ri^teovf? 
Tbftt diere tare mme wbone priadfletif Hem^f and 
eoodoetf dre lio diflerent 60m die nert of dw 
worldf and from wbat diebv diemidrcs onceivene^ 
dmt diejie perionf wre bonoored widi die pecoUsr 
title rif the ** %0tt% of God,^ But no wbere do tfa« 
8cTipiare9 timert ttidt eren tbeie are »inU$$f on 
tb#; contrary^ ^Xmr Jmdi$ are fre<^oenU]r mentioned ; 
ami perMin» c/f thi» cia«» are^ moreover^ represented 
a» ^fm on whom a pp'eat chanf^e ba» pai^^ ; «f 
baring been UytmerXy ^^ dead m Xtes^pamfm and 
irin« ; *' but a« ** bcinf( n^iw catted mt of darkne»% 
into light ;^ m irandated into the kingrlom of 
iiod*% dear 8on ; '' a<< " baring panned from death 
tr) Hfc/' Ami Ht. Paul put thii> matter pa^ alt 
douin \ry e%pre<»*ly aA«»erting« that ^ they were all 
by nature*, the chililrcm of wrath even u% other**** 

It might 1^ well U} Qikk certain pemomr^ who 
oppose the dri^rine in que»ii<:/n^ and who ako 
»eem to talk m if they thought there were many 
^inle»«^ people in the worlds how they expect that 
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such sinless people will be saved ? Though, in- 
deed, to talk of an innocetU person being saved 
involves a palpable contradiction in terms, of 
which those who use the expression do not seem 
to be aware, it is talking of curing a man already 
in health. ^^ Undoubtedly,'' such will say, ^^ they 
will be received into those abodes of bliss prepared 
for the righteous." But be it remembered, tliere 
is but one tooy to these blissful abodes, and that is 
through Jesus Christ : *^ For there is none other 
name ^ven among men whereby we must be 
saved." If we ask whom did Christ come to 
save ? the Scripture directly answers, ^^ He came 
into the world to save sinna's : " — ^' His name was 
called Jesus, because he came to save his people 
Jram their sins.*' When St. John was favoured 
with a heavenly vision, he tells us, that he beheld 
** a great multitude which no man could number, 
of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and 
tcHigues, standing before the throne, and before 
the Lamb, clothed with white robes : " that one of 
the heavenly inhabitants informed him who they 
were : " These are they who came out of great 
tribulation, imd have washed their robes, and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb ; there- 
fore are they before the throne of God, and serve 
Him day and night in his Temple ; and He that 
sitteth on the throne shall dwell among them : they 
shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more, 
neither shall the sun light on them, nor any heat ; 
for the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne 
shall feed them, and shall lead them to living 
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fountains of waters, and God shall wipe away ail 
tears from their eyes." 

We may gather from this description what 
these glorious and happy beings once were : they 
were sinfid creatures : their robes were not spot- 
less : ^^ They had washed them, and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb." They are like- 
wise generally represented as having been once 
a suffering people : they came out of great tribu- 
lation. They are described as having overcome 
the great tempter of mankind, ^' by the blood of 
the Lamb * : " as they who " follow the Lamb 
whithersoever he goeth : " as " redeemed from 
among men."f And their employment in the 
regions of bliss is a farther confirmation of the 
doctrine of which we are treating. " The great 
multitude," &c. we are told, "stood and cried 
with a loud voice, Salvation to our God, who 
sitteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb ! " Here 
we see they ascribe their salvation to Christ, and, 
consequently, their present happiness to his aton- 
ing blood. And in another of their celestial an- 
thems, they say, in like manner, " Thou wast 
slain, and hast redeemed us to God by Thy blood, 
out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and 
nation." X 

By all this it is evident that men of any other 
description than redeemed sinners must gain ad- 
mittance to heaven some other way than that 
which the Scriptures point out; and also that 

* Rev.xii. 14. f Rev. xiv. 4, 

X Rev. V. 9. 
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when they shall arrive there, so different will be 
their employment, that they must have an anthem 
peculiar to themselves. 

Nothing is more adapted to " the casting down 
of high imaginations," and to promote humility, 
than this reflection, that heaven is always in Scrip- 
ture pointed out not as the reward of the innocent 
but as the hope of the penitent This, while it is 
calculated to " exclude boasting," the temper the 
most opposite to the Gospel, is yet the most suited 
to afford comfort ; . for were heaven promised as 
the reward of innocence, who could attain to it ? 
but being, as it is, the promised portion of faith 
and repentance, purchased for us by the blood of 
Christ, and offered to every penitent believer, who 
is compelled to miss it? 

It is urged that the belief of this doctrine of 
our corruption produces many ill effects, and 
therefore it should be discouraged. That it does 
not produce those ill effects, when not misunder- 
stood or partially represented, we shall attempt to 
show ; at the same time let it be observed, if it 
be really true we must not reject it on account of 
any of these supposed ill consequences. Truth 
may often be attended with disagreeable effects, 
but if it be truth it must still be pursued. If, for - 
instance, treason should exist in a country, every 
one knows the disagreeable effects which will fol- 
low such a conviction ; but our not believing such 
treason to exist will not prevent such effect fol- 
lowing it: on the contrary, our believing it may 
prevent the fatal consequences. 

VOL. V. D D 
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tile edifice is only anorihgr wagf cf findng faril 
wiOt thft AiwhiteBt. Ta As: iealt j^Mt of lb cb- 
jpiitinn itm^ W pemmAmi^ tSuAV wmm be fcaOf 
aesTFopt Mbesk beings ill ia fWfwr i» nq pi mM 
him a» such : the imlt dteoL IifB& n» Ae ««», «id 
aot ia the daetrtne^ whiehi oofy «itMteM the iniJL 
Aa tB^ tins in&r^Eice which, ia umpongJ to feOov, 
lamfflyy dist it dirows the finab upai the Grcalor, 
ik pvoeseds fflrwo the fidse mpp^^'iiiriwi^ flMit nso's 
fKsoit corrupt 9i:ate: ia l&e state ki iriudb he w» 
«ngiiiftUy crealeti; diMfe cootniry tof whadi k the 
tvudi. ^God made; ma» opng^ bai he hath 
iiOBd €>at maay in^vestioBa*'* 

It is likewise objected^ that aa th» dodriDe must 
^ve us such a bad opinloa of mankind, it most 
consequently produce ill wiU^ katfed, and sm- 
picioa. But it siiould he remembered, that it 
gives us no worse an opinioa of other men than 
it giyes as of ourselves ; and such views of our- 
selves have a very salutary effect, inasoioch as they 
have a tendency to produce kmmilifyi and bmnility 
h not likely to produce iQ will to others, ^ for 
only from pride cometh contention : "* and as to 
the views it gives us of mankind, it represents os 
9s JeHom-'Siifferers i and surely the consideration 
that we are ampanions in misery is not calcnlatal 
to produce hatred. The truth is, these effects, 
where they have actually followed, have followed 
tfwa a &lse and partial view of the subject. 

Old persons who have seen mucb of the woi'ld. 
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and who have little religion, are apt to be strong 
in their belief of man's actual corruption ; but not 
taking it up on Christian grounds, this belief in 
them shows itself in a narrow and malignant 
temper ; in uncharitable judgment and harsh 
opinions, in individual suspicion, and in too gene* 
ral a disposition to hatred. 

Suspicion and hatred also are the uses to which 
Rochefaucault and the other French philosophers 
have converted this doctrine: their acute minds 
intuitively found the corruption of man, and they 
saw it without its concomitant and correcting doc- 
trine: they allowed man to be a depraved crea- 
ture, but disallowed his high original: they found 
him in a low state, but did not conceive of him as 
having fallen from a better. They represent him 
rather as a brute than an apostate; not taking 
into the account that his present degraded nature 
and depraved faculties are not his original state : 
that he is not such as he came out of the hands of 
his Creator, but such as he has been made by sin. 
Nor do they know that he has not even now lost 
all remains of his primitive dignity, all traces of 
his divine original, but is still capable of a restor- 
ation more glorious 

Than is dreamt of in their philosophy. 

Perhaps, too, they know from what they feel^ all 
the eoil to which man is inclined ; but they do not 
know, for they have not felt, all the good of which 
he is capable by the superinduction of the divine 
principle : thus they asperse human nature instead 
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of representing it fairly, and in so doing it is they 
who calumniate the great Creator. 

llie doctrine of corruption is likewise accused 
of being a gloomy, discouraging doctrine, and an 
enemy to joy and comfort. Now suppose this 
objection true in its fullest extent* Is it any way 
unreasonable that a being fallen into a state of sin, 
under the displeasure of Almighty God, should 
fee! seriouily alarmed at being in such a state? 
Is the condemned criminal blamed because he is 
not metry? And would it be esteemed a kind 
action to persuade him that he is not condemned 
in order to make him so? 

But this charge is fwt true in the sense intended 
by those who bring it forward. Those who believe 
this doctrine are not the most gloomy people. 
When, indeed, any one by the influence of the 
Holy Spirit is brought to view his state as it really 
is, a state of guilt and danger, it is natural that 
fear should be excited in his mind, but it is such a 
fear as impels him " to flee from the wrath to 
come : " it is such a fear as moved Noah to " pre- 
pare an ark to the saving of his house." Such a 
one will likewise feel sorrctm ; not, however, "the 
sorrow of the world which worketh death," but 
that godly sorrow which worketh repentance. 
Such a one is said to be driven to despair by this 
doctrine; but it is the despair of his own ability to 
save himself: it is that wholesome despair of his 
merits produced by conviction and humility 
drives him to seek a better refuge; and 
one is in a proper state to receive the 
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furious doctrine we are next about to contem-* 
plate; namely, 

THAT GOD so LOVED THE WORLD THAT HE GAVE 
HIS ONLY BEGOTTEN SON, THAT WHOSOEVER 
BELIEVED ON HIM SHOULD NOT PERISH, BUT 
HAVE EVERLASTING LIFE. 

Of this doctrine it is of the last importance to 
form just views ; for, as it is the only doctrine 
which can keep the humble penitent from despair, 
so, on the other hand, great care must be taken 
that fisdse views of it do not lead us to presumption. 
In order to understand it rightly, we must not fill 
oar minds with our own reasonings upon it, which 
is the way in which some good people have been 
misled, but we must betake ourselves to the Scrip- 
tores, wherein we shall find the doctrine stated so 
plainly as to show that the mistakes have not 
arisen from a want of clearness in the Scriptures, 
but from a desire to make it bend to some favourite 
notions. While it has been totally rejected by 
some, it has been so mutilated by others, as hardly 
to retain any resemblance to the Scripture doc- 
trine of redemption. We are told, in the beautiful 
passage last quoted, its source — the love of God 
to a lost world ; — who the Redeemer was — the 
Son of God ; — the end for which this plan was 
formed and executed — *' that whosoever believed 
in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.** — " As I live, saith the Lord, I have no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked." — " He would 
have all men to be saved, and to come to the know- 
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ledge of the truth," — " He would not have any 
perish, but that all should come to repeDtance." 
There is nothing surely in all this to promote 
gloominess. On the contrary, if kindness and 
mercy have a tendency to win and warm the heart, 
here is every incentive to joy and cheerfulness. 
Christianity looks kindly towards all, and with 
peculiar tenderness on such as, from humbling 
views of their own un worthiness, might be led to 
fancy themselves excluded : — we are expressly told 
that " Christ died for all; "— that " he tasted death 
for even/ man ; " — that " he died for the sins of 
the whole world" Accordingly, he has com- 
manded tliat his Gospel should be '* preached to 
every creature/' which is in effect declaring, that 
not a single human betng is excluded; for to 
preach the Gospel is to offer a Saviour : and the 
Saviour, in the plainest language, offers himself to 
all, — declaring to " all the ends of the earth," — 
" Look unto me and be saved." It is, therefore, 
an undeniable truth, that no one will perish for 
want of a Saviour, but for rejecting him. That 
none are excluded who do not exclude themselves, 
as many unhappily do, who " reject the counsel of 
God against themselves, and so receive the grace 
of God in vain." 

But to suppose that because Christ has died for 
the " sins of the whole world," the whole world 
will therefore be saved^ is a most fatal mistake. In 
the same book which tells us that " Christ died 
for all," we have likewise this awful admonition, 
" Strait is the gate, and^ew there be that find it; " 
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which, whether it be understood of the immediate 
reception of the Gk>spel, or of the final use which 
was too likely to be made of it, gives no encou- 
ragement to hope that all will be qualified to par* 
take of its promises. And whilst it declares that 
** there is no other name whereby we may be 
saved but the name of Jesus," it likewise declares^ 

THAT ^* WITHOUT HOLINESS NO MAN SHALL SEE 

THE LORD." 

It is much to be feared that soiAe, in their seal 
to defend the Oospel doctrines of free grace, have 
materially injured the Gospel doctrine of holiness : 
stating, that Christ has done all in such a sense, as 
that there is nothing left for us to do. But do the 
Scriptures hold out this language ? — ^^ Come, tot 
all things are ready," is the Gospel call ; in which 
we may observe, that, at the same time that it tells 
us that ^^ all things are ready," it nevertheless tells 
us that we must " come J* Food being provided for 
us will not benefit us except we partake of it. It 
will not avail us that ^^ Christ our passover is sa^ 
crf/lced for us," unless " we keep the feast." We 
must make use of ^* the fountain which is opened 
for sin and for uncleanness," if we would be puri*^ 
Jted. " All, indeed, who are alhirst are invited to 
take of the waters of life freely ; " but if we feel no 
** thirst,'* if we do not drink, their saving qualities 
are of no avail. 

It is the more necessary tx> insist on this in the 
present day, as there is a worldly and fashiotlablei 
as well as a low and sectarian Antinomianism : 
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there lamentably prevails in the world an unwar- 
ranted assurance of salvation, founded on a slight, 
vague, and general confidence in what Christ has 
done and suffered for us, as if the great object of 
his doing and sufifering had been to emancipate us 
from all obligations to duty and obedience ; and as 
if, because he died for sinners, we might therefore 
safely and comfortably go on to live in sin, con- 
tenting ourselves with now and then a transient, 
formal, and unmeaning avowal of our unwortbi- 
ness, our obligation, and the all-sufficiency of his 
atonement. By the discharge of this quit-rent, of 
which all the cost consists in the acknowledgment, 
the sensual, the worldly, and the vain hope to find 
a refiige in heaven, when driven from the enjoy- 
ments of this world. But this cheap and indolent 
Christianity is no where taught in the Bible. The 
faith inculcated there is not a lazy, professional 
faith, but that faith which " produceth obedtefice" 
that faith which " worketh by love," that faith of 
which the practical language is, " Strive that you 
may enter in ; ** — " So run that you may obtain ;" 
— " So Jight that you may lay hold on eternal 
life : " — that faith which directs us ** not to be 
weary in well doing ; " — which says, " Work out 
your own salvation : " — never forgetting, at the 
same time, ^^ that it is God which worketh in us 
both to will and to do." The contrary doctrine is 
implied in the very name of the Redeemer: "And 
his name shall be called Jesus, for he shall save his 
people Jrom their sins," not in their sins. Are 
those rich supplies of grace which the Gospel 
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oflfers, are those abandaDt aids of the Spirit which 
it promises, tendered to the s2o^^/fi// No. God 
will have all his gifts improved. Grace mast be 
used, or it will be withdrawn. The Almighty 
thinks it not derogatory to his free grace to de- 
dare^ that ** those only who do his commandments 
have right to the tree of life." And the Scriptures 
represent it as not derogatory to the sacrifice of 
Christ, to follow his example in well-doing. The 
only caution is, that we must not work in our own 
strength, nor bring in our contribution of works as 
if in aid of the supposed deficiency of Flis merits. 
For we must not, in our aoer-^atUion^ fancy, that, 
because Christ has ^^ redeemed us from the curse 
of the law," we are therefore without a law. In 
ac^owledging Christ as a deliverer, we must not 
forget that he is a lawgiver too, and that we are 
expressly commanded '^ to fulfil the law of Christ*" 
If we wish to know what his laws are, we must 
** search the Scriptures," especially the New Tes- 
tament : there we shall find him declaring 

TH£ ABSOLUTE NECESSITY OF A CHANGE OF HEART 

AND LIFE : 

Our Saviour says, that *' except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God ; " that it 
is not a mere acknowledging His authori^, call- 
ing him ^^ Lord, Lord," that will avail any thing, 
except we do what He commands ; that any thing 
short of this is like a man building his house upon 
the sands, which, when the storms come on, will 
certainly fidl. In like manner the apostles are 
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continually enforcing the necessity of diis change^ 
which they describe under the various names of 
** the new man ♦;" — ** the new creature f;^^ 
*^ a transformation into the image of God X*^ '^ 
<^ a participation of the Divine nature.^ § Nor is 
this change represented as consisting merely in s 
change of religious opinions ; nor even in being 
delivered over from a worse to a better system of 
doctrines ; nor in exchanging gross sins for those 
which are more sober and reputable ; nor in re- 
nouncing the sins of youth, and assumii^ those of 
a quieter period of life ; nor in leaving off evil 
practices because men are grown tired of them, or 
find they injure their credit, health, or fortune; 
nor does it consist in inoffensiveness and obliging 
manners, nor, indeed, in any merely outward re- 
formation. 

But the change consists in ** being renewed in 
the spirit of our minds ; '* in being " conformed to 
the image of the Son of God ; '* in being ** called 
out of darkness into His marvellous light." And 
the whole of this great change, its beginning, pro- 
gress, and final accomplishment, for it is repre- 
sented as a [^radical change, is ascribed to 

THE INFLUENCES OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

We are perpetually reminded of our utter in- 
ability to help ourselves, that we may set the higher 
value on those gracious aids which are held out to 
us. We are taught that ^^ we are not sufficient to 

• Kphesians, iv. 24. t Galatians, vi. 15. 

X 2 Corinthians, xii. § 2 Peter, i. 4. 
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iiimi any thing as of ourselves, but our sufficiency 
is of God/' And when we are told, that <^ if we 
lire after the flesh, we shall die," we are at the 
same time reminded, that it is ^* through the Spirii 
that we must mortify the deeds of the body." We 
are likewise cautioned that we ** grieve not the 
Holy Spirit of God ; " — " that we quench not the 
Spirit." By all which expressions, and many 
others of like import, we are taught, that, while we 
are to ascribe with humble gratitude every good 
diougfat, word, and work, to the influence of tlie 
Holy Spirit, we are not to look on such influences 
as superseding our own exertions; and it is too 
plain that we nun^ reject the gracious ofiers of as- 
sistance, since otherwise there would be no occa- 
sion to caution us not to do it. The Scriptures 
have illustrated this in terms which are familiar in* 
deed, but which are therefore only the more con- 
descending and endearing. ** Behold, I stand at 
the door and knock. If any man hear my voice 
and open the door, I will come in to him, and will 
sup with him, and he with me." Observe, it is 
not said. If any man will not listen to me, I will 
force open the door. But if we refuse admittance 
to such a guest, we must abide by the consequences. 
The sublime doctrine of Divine assistance is the 
more to be prized, not only on account of our own 
helplessness, but from the additional consideration 
of Uie powerful adversary with whom the Christian 
has to contend : an article of our faith, by the way, 
which is growing into general disrepute among the 
politer classes of socie^. Nay, there is a kind of 
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ridicule attached to the very suggestion of the sub- 
ject, as if it were exploded by general agreementy 
on full proof of its being an absolute absurdity, 
utterly repugnant to the liberal spirit of an enlight- 
ened age. And it requires no small neatness of 
expression and periphrastic ingenuity to get the 
the very mention tolerated : — I mean 

THE SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE OF THE EXISTENCE AND 
POWER OF OUR GREAT SPIRITUAL ENEMY. 

This is considered by the fashionable sceptic as a 
vulgar invention, which ought to be banished with 
the belief in dreams, and ghosts, and witchcraft : 
by the fashionable Christian, as an ingenious alle- 
gory, but not as a literal truth ; and by almost all 
as a doctrine which, when it happens to be intro- 
duced at church, has at least nothing to do with 
the peivsy but is by common consent made over to 
the aisleSy if, indeed, it must be retained at all. 

May we, with great humility and respect, pre- 
sume to suggest to our divines that they would do 
well not to lend their countenance to these modish 
curtailments of the Christian faith ; nor to shun the 
introduction of this doctrine whenever it consists 
with their subject to bring it forward. A truth 
which is seldom brought before the eye imper- 
ceptibly grows less and less important ; and, if it 
be an unpleasing truth, we grow more and more 
reconciled to its absence, till at length its intrusion 
becomes oflFensive, and we learn in the end to re- 
nounce what we at first only neglected. Because 
some coarse and ranting enthusiasts have been 
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fimd of using tremendoas terms and awful denun- 
ciations with a violence and frequency which might 
make it seem to be a gratification to them to de- 
nounce judgments and anticipate torments, can 
their coarseness or yulgarily make a true doctrine 
fidse, or an important one trifling ? If such preach- 
ers have given ofience by their uncouth manner of 
managing an awfiil doctrine, that, indeed, furnishes 
a caution to treat the subject more discreetly, but 
it is no just reason for avoiding the doctrine. For 
to keep a truth out of sight because it has been 
absurdly handled or ill defended, might, in time, 
be assigned as a reason for keeping back, one by 
one, every doctrine of our holy church ; for which 
of them has not occasionally had imprudent advo- 
cates or weak champions ? 

Be it remembered, that the doctrine in question 
is not only interwoven by allusion, implication, as- 
sumption, or direct assertion throughout the whole 
Scripture, but that it stands prominently personi- 
Jied at the opening of the New as well as the Old 
Testament* The devil's temptation of our Lord, in 
which he is not represented figuratively, but visibly 
and palpably, stands exactly on the same ground 
of authority with other events which are received 
without repugnance. And it may not be an un- 
useful observation to remark, that the very refusing 
to believe in an evil spirit may be considered as 
cme of his own su^estions ; for there is not a more 
dangerous illusion than to believe ourselves out of 
the reach of illusions, nor a more alarming tempt* 
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ation than to fancy that we are not liable to be 
tempted. 

But the dark cloud raised by this doctrine will 
be dispelled by the cheering certainty that our 
blessed Saviour having himself " been tempted 
like as we are, is able to deliver those who are 
tempted." 

To return. From this imperfect sketch we may 
see how suitable the religion of Christ is to fallen 
man ! How exactly it meets every want ! No one 
needs now perish because he is a sinner, pro- 
vided he be willing to forsake his sins ; for ^^ Jesus 
Christ came into the world to save sinners;" and 
" He is now exalted to be a Prince and a Saviour, 
to give repentance and forgiveness of sin," Which 
passage, be it observed, may be considered as 
pointing out to us the order in which he bestows 
his blessings ; he gives first repentance^ and then 
forgiveness. 

We may likewise see how much the character 
of a true Christian rises above every other ; that 
there is a wholeness, an integrity, a completeness 
in the Christian character; that a few natural, 
pleasing qualities, not cast in the mould of the 
Gospel, are but as beautiful fragments, or well- 
turned single limbs, which, for want of that beauty 
which arises from the proportion of parts, for want 
of that connection of the members with the living 
head, are of little comparative excellence. There 
may be amiable qualities which are not Christian 
graces; and the apostle, after enumerating every 
separate article of attack or defence with which a 
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Christian warrior is to be accoutred, sums up the 
matter by directing that we put on ^^ the whole 
armour of God." And this completeness is insisted 
on by all the apostles. One prays that his con- 
verts may '^ stand perfect and complete in the whole 
will of God ;" another enjoins that they be ^^ per^ 
feet and entire^ wanting nothing." 

Now, we are not to suppose that they expected 
any convert to be mthout faults : they knew too 
well the constitution of the human heart to form so 
unfounded an expectation. But Christians must 
have no fault in their principle j their views must 
be direct ; their proposed scheme must be faultless ; 
their intention must be single ; their standard must 
be lofty ; their object must be right ; their " mark 
must be the high calling of God in Christ Jesus." 
There must be no allowed evil, no warranted de- 
fection, no tolerated impurity, no habitual irregu- 
larity. Though they do not rise as high as they 
ought, nor as they wish, in the scale of perfection, 
yet the scale itself must be correct, and the desire 
of ascending perpetual; counting nothing done 
while any thing remains undone. Every grace 
must be kept in exercise; conquests once made 
over an evil propensity must not only be main- 
tained but extended; and, in truth, Christianity 
so comprises contrary, and, as it may be thought, 
irreconcilable excellences, that those which seem so 
incompatible as to be incapable by nature of being 
inmates of the same breast are almost necessarily 
involved in the Christian character. 

For instance: Christianity requires that our 
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iucb be «t once fervent and sober ; that our lore 
be bocfa ardent and lasting ; that our patience be 
not only heroic but gentle : she demands dauntless 
seal and genuine homility; active services and 
complete seU^^ennmriation ; high attainments in 
goodness, with de^ consciousness ofdefisct; coa- 
rage in reproving, and medmess in bearing re- 
proof; a qoack perception of what is sinful, with a 
willii^ness to finrgive the ofender; active virtue 
read J to do aU, and passive virtue ready to bear 
alL We mast streidi every fiKmltf in the service 
of oar Lord, and yet brii^ every thought into 
obedience to him. While we aim to live in the 
exercise of every Christian grace, we must account 
owrsdves onprofitaUe servants : we most sirrve for 
the crown, yet receive it as a gifij and then lay it 
at oar Master's feet. While we are busily trading 
m the world with our Lord's talents, we most 
** commune with oar heart, and be still:" while 
we strive to practise the purest disinterestedness, 
we must be contented, though we meet with sel- 
fishness in return ; and, while laying out our lives 
for the good of mankind, we must submit to re- 
proach without murmuring, and to ingratitude 
without resentment. And to render us equal to 
all these services, Christianity bestows not only 
the precept but the power; she does what the 
great poet of ethics lamented that Reason could 
not do, '^ she lends us arms as well as rules." 

For here, if not only the worldly and the timid, 
but the humble and the well-disposed, should de- 
mand with fesur and tremblii^ •* Who is soffid^it 
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for these things?" Revelation makes its own re- 
viving answer, " My grace is sufficient for thee." 

It will be well here to distinguish that there 
are two sorts of Christian professors ; one of which 
affect to speak of Christianity as if it were a mere 
system of doctrines, with little reference to their 
influence on life and manners; while the other 
consider it as exhibiting a scheme of human duties 
independent on its doctrines; for though the latter 
sort may admit the doctrines, yet they contemplate 
them as a separate and disconnected set of opin- 
ions, rather than as an influential principle of 
action. In violation of that beautiful harmony 
which subsists in every part of Scripture between 
practice and belief, the religious world furnishes 
two sorts of people, who seem to enlist them- 
selves, as if in opposition, under the banners of 
St. Paul and St. James; as if those two great 
champions of the Christian cause had fought for 
two masters. Those who afiect respectively to be 
the disciples of each treat faith and works as if 
they were opposite interests, instead of inseparable 
points; nay, they go faither, and set St. Paul at 
variance with himself. 

Now, instead of reasoning on the point, let us 
refer to the apostle in question, who himself de- 
finitively settles the dispute. The apostolical order 
and metliod in this respect deserve notice and imi- 
tation ; for it is observable that the earlier parts of 
most of the epistles abound in the doctrines of 
Christianity, while those latter chapters, which 
wind up the subject, exhibit all the duties which 

VOL. V. E E 
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groff out of them, as the natural and necessary 
productions of such a living root * But thb 
alternate mention of doctrine and practice, which 
seemed likely to unite, has, on the contrary, finrmed 
a sort of line of separation betireen these two 
orders of believers, and introduced a broken and 
mutilated system. Those who would make Chris- 
tiani^ consist of doctrines only, dwell, finr in- 
stance, on the first eleven chapters of the Epistle 
to the Romans, as containing exclusively the sum 
and substance of the Gospel; while the mere 
moralists, who wbh to strip Christianity of her 
lofty and appropriate attributes, delist to dwell 
on the ttoelfiA chapter, which is a table of duties, 
as exclusively as if the preceding chapters made 
no part of the sacred canon. But St. Paul him- 
self, who was at least as sound a theologian as aoy 
of hb commentators, settles the matter another 
way, by making the duties of the twelfth grow out 
of the doctrines of the antecedent eleven, just as 
any other consequence grows out of its cause; 
and, as if he suspected that the indivisible union 
between them might possibly be overlooked, be 
links the two distinct divisions together by a logi- 
cal ** therefore,** with which the twelfth begins : — 
** I beseech you, there/are,** (that is, as the effect of 
all I have been inculcating,) *< that you present 

* This if the language of our church, af may be feen in her 
13th article; m. 

** Good works do tpring out neceMariljr of a true and 
lively &ith ; iniomucb that by them a lively fiuth may be m 
evidently known^ af a tree difcemed by itf fruit.'' 
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your bodies a living sacrifice, acceptable to God," 
&c. ; and then goes on to enforce on them, as a 
consequence of what he had been preaching, the 
the practice of every Christian virtue. This com- 
bined view of the subject seems, on the one hand, 
to be the only means of preventing the substitution 
of pagan morality for Christian holiness ; and, on 
the other, of securing the leading doctrine of jus- 
tification by faith, from the dreadful danger of 
Antinomian licentiousness ; every human obligation 
being thus grafted on the living stock of a Divine 
principle. 
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CHAP. XXL 

ON THE DUTY AND EFVICACT OF PBATER« 

It is not proposed to enter largely on a topic 
which has been exhausted by the ablest pens. But 
as a work of this nature seems to require that so 
important a subject should not be overlooked, it is 
intended to notice in a slight manner a few of 
those many difficulties and popular objections 
which are brought forward against the use and 
efficacy of prayer, even by those who would be un- 
willing to be suspected of impiety and unbelief 

There is a class of objectors who strangely pro- 
fess to withhold homage from the Most High, not 
out of contempt, but reverence. They affect to 
consider the use of prayer as derogatory from the 
omniscience of God, asserting that it looks as if we 
thought he stood in need of being informed of our 
wants ; and as derogatory from his goodness, as 
implying that he needs to be put in mind of theoL 

But is it not enough for such poor frail beings 
as we are to know, that God himself does not con- 
sider prayer as derogatory either to his wisdom or 
goodness ? And shall we erect ourselves into judges 
of what b consistent with the attributes of Him 
before whom angels fall prostrate with self-abase- 
ment ? Will he thank such defenders of his attri- 
butes, who, while they profiess to reverence, scruple 
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not to disobey him ? It ought rather to be viewed 
as a great encouragement to prayer, that we are 
addressing a Being, who knows our wants better 
than we can express them, and whose preventing 
goodness is always ready to relieve them. Prayer 
seems to unite the different attributes of the 
Almighty; for if he is indeed the God that 
heareth prayer, that is the best reason why '^ to 
Him all flesh should come." 

It is objected by another class, and on the 
specious ground of humility too, though we do not 
always find the objector himself quite as humble 
as his plea would be thought, that it is arrogant in 
such insignificant beings as we are to presume to 
lay our petty necessities before the Great and 
Glorious God> who cannot be expected to coa- 
descend to the multitude of trifling and even inter* 
fering Jfequests which are brought before him by 
his creatures. These and such like objections 
arise from mean and unworthy thoughts of the 
Great Creator. It seems as if those who make 
them considered the Most High as ^^ such a one 
as themselves ; " a Being, who can perform a cer-i 
tain given quantity of business, but who would be 
overpowered with an additional quantity. Or, at 
best, is it not considering the Almighty in the light, 
not of an infinite God, but of a great man, of a 
minister, or a king, who, while he superintends 
public and national concerns is obliged to neglect 
small and individual petitions, because his hands 
being full, he cannot spare that leisure and atten-^ 
tion which suffice for every thing ? They do not 
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consider him as that infinitely glorious Being, who, 
while he beholds at once all that is doing in 
heaven and in earth, is at the same time as atten- 
tive to the prayer of the poor destitute as present 
to the sorrowful sighing of the prisoner, as if each 
of these forlorn creatures were individually the 
object of his undivided attention. 

These critics, who are for sparing the Supreme 
Being the trouble of our prayers, and^ if I may so 
speak without profaneness, would relieve Omni- 
potence of part of his burden, by assigning to bis 
care only such a portion as may be more easily 
managed, seem to have no adequate conception of 
his attributes. 

They forget that infinite wisdom puts him as 
easily within reach of all knowledge, as infinite 
power docs of all performance ; that he is a Being 
in wlioMC planH complexity makes no difficulty 
variety no obstruction, and multiplicity no confu- 
sion ; that to ubiquity distance does not exist; that 
to infinity space is annihilated ; that past, pre- 
sent, and future, arc discerned more accurately at 
one glance* of His eye, to whom a thousand years 
arc as one day, than a single moment of time or a 
single point of space can be by ours. 

To the other part of the objection, founded on 
the supposed interference (that is, irreconcileable- 
ness) of one man's petitions with those of another, 
this answer seems to suggest itself; first, that we 
must take care that when we ask, we do not ^^ ask 
amiss ; ** thai, for instance, we ask chiefly, and in an 
uncinnlificd manner, only for spiritual blessings to 
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ourselves and others ; and in doing this the prayer 
of one man cannot interefere with that of another, 
because no proportion of sanctity or virtue im- 
plored by one obstructs the same attainments in 
another. Next, in asking for temporal and in- 
ferior blessings, we must qualify our petition, even 
though it should extend to deliverance from the 
severest pains, or to our very life itself^ according 
to that example of our Saviour : " Father, if it be 
possible^ let this cup pass from me. Nevertheless^ 
fiot mj/ willy but thine be done." By thus qualify- 
ing our prayer, we exercise ourselves in an act of 
resignation to God; we profess not to wish what 
will interfere with his benevolent plan, and yet we 
may hope by prayer to secure the blessing so far 
as it is consistent with it. Perhaps, the reason 
why this objection to prayer is so strongly felt, is 
the too great disposition to pray for merely tempo- 
ral and worldly blessings, and to desire them in the 
most unqualified manner, not submitting to be 
without them, even though the granting them 
should be inconsistent with the general plan of 
Providence. 

Another class continue to bring forward, as 
pertinaciously as if it had never been answered, 
the exhausted argument, that seeing God is im- 
mutable, no petitions of ours can ever change 
Him: that events themselves being settled in a 
fixed and unalterable course, and bound in a fatal 
necessity, it is folly to think that we can disturb 
the established laws of the universe, or interrupt 
the course of Providence by our prayers ; and that 
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it » abiiifd to suppose these finn decrees can be 
fcrcrscd by any requests of oars. 

Witboot entering into the wide and trackksi 
fidd of &te and free will, firom whicii pursuit I 
kept tiack eqnaDy by the most profound iffuh 
and the most iniindble dislike, I woald only 
€)bBenre that these objections apply equally to aB 
homan actions as well as to prayer* It may, there* 
fcre^ with the same propriety be urged, that sedi^ 
God is immutaUe and his decrees unalteraMe^ 
therefore our acticns can produce no change in 
Him, or in our own state* Weak as well as im- 
pious reasoning ! It may be questioned whether 
CTen the modem French and German philofo- 
pbers ought not be prerailed upon to adcnowledge 
the egistence of God, if they might make such a 
use of hu attributes. The truth is, and it is a 
truth discoverable without any depth of learning, 
all these objections are the ofispring of pride. 
Poor, short-sighted man, cannot reconcile the 
omniscience and decrees of God with the efficacy 
of prayer; and because he cannot reconcile them, 
he modestly concludes they are irreconcilaUe. 
How much more wisdom as weU as happiness re- 
sults from an humble Christian ^irit ! Such a plain 
practical text as ^ Draw near unto God, and be 
will draw near unto you,'' carries more consol- 
ation, more true knowledge of his wants and their 
remedy to the heart of a penitent sinner, than aU 
the ** tomes of casuistry ** which have puzzled the 
world ever since the question was first set afloat 
by its original propounders* 
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And as the plain man only got up and walked, 
to prove there was such a thing as motion, in 
answer to the philosopher who, in an elaborate 
theory, denied it ; so the plain Christian, when he 
is borne down with the assurance that there is no 
efficacy in prayer, requires no better argument to 
rqiel the assertion than the good he finds in prayer 
itself. 

All the doubts proposed to him respecting God 
do not so much affect him as this one doubt re- 
specting himself: ^^ If I regard iniquity in my 
heart, the Lord wiU not hear me." For the 
chief doubt and difficulty of a real Christian con- 
sists, not so much in a distrust of God's ability 
and willingness to answer the prayer of the up- 
right as in a distrust of his own uprightness, as 
in a doubt whether he himself belongs to that de- 
scription of persons to whom the promises are 
made, and of the quality of the prayer which he 
(^rs up. 

Let the subjects of a dark fate maintain a sul- 
len, or the slaves of a blind chance a hopeless, 
silence, but let the child of a compassionate Al- 
mighty Father supplicate His mercies with an 
humble confidence, inspired by the assurance, that 
^ the very hairs of his head are numbered." Let 
him take comfort in that individual and minute 
attention, without which not a sparrow Mis to the 
ground, as well as in that heart-cheering promise, 
that as ^^ the eyes of the Lord are over the right- 
eous," so are *< his ears open to their prayers." 
And as a pious bishop has observed, *^ Our Sa- 
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▼ionr has as it were hedged in and inclosed the 
Lord's prayer with these two great fences of our 
fiuth, God's willingness and his power to help us : " 
the prefiMre to it assures us of the one, which by 
calling God by the lender name of ** Our Father,'' 
intimates his readiness to help his children ; and 
the animating conclusion, ** Thine is the powers' 
rescues us firom every unbelieving doubt of bis 
ability to help us. 

A Christian knows, because he feels, that prayer 
is, though in a way to him inscrutable, the me- 
dium of connection between God and his rational 
creatures; the means appointed by him to draw 
down his blessings upon us. The Christian knows 
that prayer is the appointed means of uniting two 
ideas, one of the highest magnificence, the other 
of the most profound lowliness, within the com- 
pass of imagination ; namely, that it is the link of 
communication between ^* the High and Lofty 
One who inhabiteth eternity," and that heart of 
the '^contrite in which he delights to dwell." He 
knows that this inexplicable union between beings 
so unspeakably, so essentially different, can only 
be maintained by prayer ; that this is the strong 
but secret chain which unites time with eternity, 
earth with heaven, man with God. 

The plain Christian, as was before observed, 
cannot explain why it is so; but while he Jeels the 
efficacy, he is contented to let the learned define it; 
and he will no more postpone prayer till he can 
produce a chain of reasoning on the manner in 
which he derives benefit from it, than he will post- 
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pone eating till he can give a scientific lecture on 
die nature of digestion: he is contented with 
knowing that his meat has nourished him ; and 
lie leaves to die philosopher, who may choose to 
defer his meal till he has elaborated his treatise^ 
to starve in the interim* The Christian feels 
belter than he is able to explain, that the func« 
lions of his spiritual life can no more be carried 
on without habitual prayer than those of his na- 
tural life without frequent bodily nourishment* 
He feels renovation and strength grow out of the 
use of the appointed means, as necessarily in the 
one case as in the other. He feels that the health 
of hb soiil can no more be sustained, and its 
powers kept in continued vigour by the proj^ers of 
a distant day, than his body by the alimeni of a 
distant day* 

But there is one motive to the duty in question, 
&r more constraining to the true believer than all 
others that can be named ; more imperious than 
any argument on its utility, than any convictions 
of its efficacy, even tlian any experience of its 
consolations. Prater is tie commumd^ God ^ the 
plain, positive, repeated injunction of the Most 
High, who declares, ^^ He will be enquired dT.^ 
This is enough to secure the obedience of the 
Christian, even thouj^ a promise were not, as it 
always is, attached to the command. But in this 
case^ to our unspeakable comfort, the promise is 
as clear as die precept : *< Ask^ and ye shall nv 
ceivt: — Steiy and ye shall ^>im/.* — Knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you.'* llus is encourage- 
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meot enough for the plain C3iristian« As to the 
manner in which prayer is made to coincide with 
the general scheme of God's plan in the govern- 
ment of human affairs; how God has left himself 
at liberty to reconcile oar prayer with his own 
predetermined will, the Christian does not very 
critically examine, his precise and immediate doQr 
being to pray, and not to examine ; and probably 
this being among the ^^ secret things which belong 
to God/' and not to us, it will lie hidden among 
those numberless mysteries which we shall not 
fully understand till &ith be lost in sight 

In the mean time, it is enough for the humble 
believer to be assured, that the Judge of all the 
earth is doing right : it is enough for him to be 
assured in that word of God, ^^ which cannot lie,** 
of numberless actual instances of the efficacy of 
prayer in obtaining blessings and averting ca- 
lamities, both national and individual : it is enough 
for him to be convinced experimentally, by that 
internal evidence which is perhaps paramount to 
all other evidence, the comfort he himself has re- 
ceived from prayer when all other comforts have 
failed; — and, above all, to end with the same 
inotive with which we began, the only motive, 
indeed, which he requires for the performance of 
any duty, — it is motive enough for him, — that 
thus saith the Lord, For when a serious Christian 
has once got a plain unequivocal command from 
his Maker on any point, he never suspends his 
obedience while he is amusing himself with looking 
about for subordinate motives of action* Instead 
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of curiously analysing the nature of the duty, he 
considers how he shall best fulfil it : for on these 
points at least it may be said without controversy, 
that ^^ the ignorant (and here who is not ignorant ?) 
haoe nothing to do xcith the law but to obey it^* 

Others there are, who, perhaps, not controverting 
any of these premises, yet neglect to build practiced 
consequences on the admission of them; who 
neither denying the duty nor the efficacy of prayer, 
yet go on to live either in the irregular observance 
or the total neglect of it, as appetite, or pleasure, 
or business, or humour, may happen to predomi- 
nate ; and who by living almost without prayer, 
may be said ^^ to live almost without God in the 
world." To such we can only say, that they little 
know what they lose. The time is hastening 
on when they will look upon those blessings 
as invaluable, which now they think not worth 
asking for; when they will bitterly regret the 
absence of those means and opportunities which 
now they either neglect or despise. ^^ O that they 
were wise ! that they understood this ! that they 
would consider their latter end ! " 

There are, again, others, who, it is to be feared, 
having once lived in the habit of prayer, yet not 
having been well grounded in those principles of 
faith and repentance on which genuine prayer is 
built, have by degrees totally discontinued it 
" They do not find," say they, " that their af&irs 
prosper the better or the worse ; or, perhaps, they 
were unsuccessful in their affidrs even before they 
dropt the practice, and so had no encouragement 
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to go on*" Tbej do nol kntm that di^ had no 
CMCo m agcmcot ; diey do nol know how much 
wone diHeir affiun might hare gone on, had tbej 
dncontiiiiied it sooner, or how their pn^ers helped 
to retard their min. Or thej do not hmm that 
perhaps **• they asked amiss," or that, if thej had 
obtained what thej asked, thej mi^t hare been 
fu more mihappj. For a troe belierer nerer 
^ restrains prayer," because he is not certain that 
he obtains erery indiTidtial request; fiir he is per- 
suaded that God, in compassion to onr ignorance, 
sometimes in great mercy, withhoMs what we 
desire^ and often disappoints his most finronred 
chiMren by giving them, not what they ask, but 
what he knows is reaDy good fix'thenu Thefroward 
child, as a pioos prdate * obsenres, cries fi^r the 
shining blade^ which the tender parent withholds, 
knowing it woald cut his fingers. 

Thus to perserere when we have not the en- 
cooragement of visible success, is an evidence of 
tried faith. Of this holy perseverance Job was a 
noble instance. Defeat and disappointment rather 
stimulated than stopped hi$ prayers. Though in 
a vehement strain of passionate eloquence he 
exclaims, ^ I cry out of wrong, but I am not 
heard : I cry aloud, but there is no judgment : " 
yet so persuaded was he, notwithstanding of the 
duty of continuing this holy importunity, that be 
persisted against all human hope, till he attained to 
that exalted pitch of unshaken faith, by which be 
was enabled to break out into that sublime apos- 

• Bishop HalJ. 
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trophe, " Though he slay me, yet I will trust in 
him!" 

But may we not say that there is a considerable 
class, who not only bring none of the objections 
which we have stated against the use of prayer ; 
who are so far from rejecting, that they are exact 
and regular in the performance of it; who yet 
take it up on as low ground as is consistent with 
their ideas of their own safety ; who, while they 
consider prayer as an indispensable form, believe 
nothing of that change of heart and of those holy 
tempers which it is intended to produce ? Many 
who yet adhere scrupulously to the letter, are so 
far from entering into the spirit of this duty, that 
they are strongly inclined to suspect those of hy- 
pocrisy who adopt the true scriptural views of 
prayer. Nay, as even the Bible may be so wrested 
as to be made to speak almost any language in 
support of almost any opinion, these persons lay 
hold on Scripture itself to bear them out in their 
own slight views of this duty ; and they profess to 
borrow from thence the ground of that censure 
which they cast on the more serious Christians. 
Among the many passages which have been made to 
convey a meaning foreign to their original designs, 
none have been seized upon with more avidity by 
such persons than the pointed censures of our 
Saviour on those " who for a pretence make long 
prayers ; '* as well as on those " who use vain re- 
petitions, and think they shall be heard for much 
speaking." Now the things here intended to be 
reproved were the hypocrisy of the Pharisees and 
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the ignorance of the heathen, together with the 
error of all those who depended on the success of 
their prayers, while they imitated the deceit of the 
one or the folly of the other. But our Saviour 
never meant that those severe reprehensions should 
cool or abridge the devotion of pious Christiaiii, 
to which they do not at all apply. 

More or fewer words, however, so little con- 
stitute the true value of prayer, that there is no 
doubt but one of the most affecting specimens on 
record is the short petition of the Publican ; full 
fraught as it is with that spirit of contrition and 
self-abasement which is the very principle and soul 
of prayer. And this specimen, perhaps, is the 
best model for that sudden lifting up of the heart 
which we call ejaculation. But I doubt, in general, 
whether those few hasty words to which these 
frugal petitioners would stint the scanty devotions of 
others and theniselvcs will be always found ample 
enough to satisfy the humble penitent, who, being 
a sinner, has much to confess ; who, hoping he is a 
pardoned sinner, has much to acknowledge. Such 
a one, perhaps, cannot always pour out the fulnesi 
of his soul within the prescribed abridgments. 
Even the sincerest Christian, when he wbhes to 
find his heart warm, has often to lament its cold- 
ness. Though he feel that he has received much, 
and has, therefore, much to be thankful for, yet be 
is not able at once to bring his wayward spirit into 
such a posture as shall fit it for the solemn business; 
for such a one has not merely his form to repeat, 
but he has his tempers to reduce to order, tis 
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affections to excite, and his peace to make. His 
thoughts may be realizing the sarcasm of the 
prophet on the idol Baal, ^* they may be gone a 
journey," and must be recalled ; his heart perhaps 
^* sleepeth, and must be awaked.** A devout sup- 
plicant too will labour to affect and warm his 
mind with a sense of the great and gracious at- 
tributes of Grod, in imitation of the holy men of 
old. Like Jehoshaphat, he will sometimes enu- 
merate ^^ the power, and the might, and the 
mercies of the Most High,'' in order to stir up the 
sentiments of awe, and gratitude, and love, and 
humility in his own soul.* He will labour to 
imitate the example of his Saviour, whose heart 
dilated with the expression of the same holy af- 
fections. ^^ I thank thee, O Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth ! " A heart thus animated, thusv 
warmed with Divine love, cannot always scrupu- 
lously limit itself to the mere bfisiness of prayer, 
I may so speak. It cannot content itself with 
merely spreading out its own necessities, but ex- 
pands in contemplating the perfections of Him to 
whom he is addressing them. The humble sup* 
plicant, though he be no longer governed by a love 
of the world, yet grieves to find that he cannot 
totally exclude it from his thoughts. Though he 
has on the whole a deep sense of his own wants, 
and of the abundant provision which is made for 
them in the Gospel ; yet when he most wishes to 
be rejoicing in those strong motives for love and 
gratitude, alas ! even then he has to mourn his 

* 2 ('111 on. XX. '»,«. 
VOL. V. F r 
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worlcJIineiNiy hii» insensibility^ his deadnets* He bst 
to (le|)lore the littleness and vanity of the obyecti 
which are even then drawing away his lieart from 
his Iledeemer. The b«st Christian b Imt too 
liable, during the temptations of the day, to be 
ensnared by ** the lust of the eye, and the pride of 
life/' and is not always brought without effort to 
reflect that he is but dust and ashes* Ilow can 
even good persons, who are just come, perhaps^ 
from listening to the flattery of their feUow^wormSy 
acknowledge before God, without any preparation 
of the heart, tluU they are miserable siimers? 
lliey require a little time, to impress on their own 
souls the truth oftbat solemn confession of sin wbicb 
they are making to Him, without which brevity 
and not length might constitute hyyiocrisy. Even 
the sincerely piouM have in pmyur grievous wander- 
ingH to lament, from which othc;rs mi.Htakingiy 
suppose tlu: advanced Christian to l>e exempt 
Sucli wanderings that, an un old divine has cjb- 
served, it would exceedingly lidmhle a g^xxl man, 
could he, after he had prayed, l)e made to see his 
|»ray<!rs written down, with exact interlineations of 
all the vain and impertinent thoughts which had 
thrust themselvcH in ainonght tlieni. *So that such 
a one will indeed, from a strong hense of these 
distractions, feel deep occasion with the prophet 
to ask forgiveness for ^^ the iniquity of his Aofy 
things:'' and would find cause enough for humi* 
liation every night, hod he to lament the situt of hit 
prayer.H only. 
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We know that such a brief petition as " Lordi 
kelp my unbelief," if the supplicant be m so happy 
a frame, and the prayer be darted up with such 
strong faith that his very soul mounts with the 
petition, may suffice to draw down a blessing 
which may be withheld from the more prolix pe» 
titioner : yet if by prayer we do not mean a mere 
form of words, whether they be long or short; if 
the true definition of prayer be, that it is ike de^ 
sire of the heart; if it be that secret communion 
between Grod and the soul which is the very 
breath and being of religion ; then is the Scrips 
ture so fiir firom suj^esting that short measure of 
which it is accused, that it expressly says, ** Pray 
witliout ceasing : *' — " Pray evermore : *' — ** I 
will that men pray every where : " — « Continue 
instant in prayer." 

If such ^^ repetitions ** as tliese objectors i^epro* 
bate, stir up desires as yet unawakened, or protract 
affections already excited (for ^^ vain re{>etitions ^ 
are such as awaken or express no new desire, and 
serve no religious purpose); then are **repeti> 
tions " not to be condemned* And that our 8a^ 
viour did not give the warning against -^^long 
prayers and repetitions," in the sense tliese ob» 
jectors allege, is evident from his own practice; 
for once, we are told, ^^ he continued all night ir 
prayer to God." And again, in a most txm 
crisis of his life, it is expressly said, ** He pra; 
the thii'd time, using the same tsords.** ^ 

* Mutt* xxvi* 44. 
F P 2 
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All liabito gain by exorcise; of course tbe 
CliriMtian grnccH gain force and vigour by being 
called out, and, aK it were, niustcrcd in prayer. 
I^ive, faith, and trunt in the divine promiMS, if 
they were not kept alive by thiH 8tate<i intercounc 
with OckI, would witlier and die. Prayer in alio 
onegn'at source and chief encourager of holinew* 
** If I regard ini(|uity in my heart, the Lord will 
not hear me." 

i'rayer posHcsses the twofold property of fitting 
and pre|)aring the heart to receive the blciitsingH we 
pray for, in ca»e we should obtain them ; and of 
fortifying and di»pohing it to Hubniit to tlic will of 
(i(Ml, in caHe it should Ix; liiK pleatfurc to witbliold 
them. 

A settsc! of f»in Hhould l>e ho far from keeping 
\\H from |)raycr, through a fliUe plea of unworthi* 
ncss, that tlu; humility growing on this very con* 
HciouKue.s.s iH the triu*st and strongest incentive to 
prayer. Tlicre is, for our example and encou- 
ragement, a beautiful union of faith and humility 
in the prodigal, — ^M have sinned against heaven 
and lH;/ore tliec, ntul tun no mcire worthy to l)e 
called thy son.*' This, as it might seern U> imply 
hopelessness of pardon, might be supposes] to pro- 
mote unwillingru;Ns to ask it ; but the broken- 
hearted penitent dn^w the direct contrary con- 
clusion, — "I will arise, and go to njy Hithfr ! " 

Prayer, to make it ac(repted, re(juire.s neither 
genius, eloquence, nor language ; but sorrow for 
sin, faith, and humility. It is tint cry of distress 
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the sense of want, the abasement of contrition, 
the energy of gratitude. It is not an elaborate 
string of well-arranged periods, nor an exercise of 
ingenuity, nor an effort of the memory; but the 
devout breathing of a soul struck with a sense of 
its own misery and of the infinite holiness of Him 
whom it is addressing; experimentally convince^! 
of its own emptiness and of the abundant fulness 
of Crod. It is the complete renunciation of self, 
and entire dependence on another. It is tlie voice 
of the b^^r who would be relieved ; of the sin- 
ner who would be pardoned. It has nothing to 
o£fer but sin and sorrow ; nothing to ask but for« 
giveness and acceptance ; nothing to plead but the 
promises of the Gospel in the death of Christ* . It 
never seeks to obtain its object by diminishing U)e 
guilt of sin, but by exalting the merits of the 
Saviour. 

But as it is the effect of prayer to expand the 
affections as well as to sanctify them, the benevo- 
lent Christian is not satisfied to commend hiiunelf 
alone to the Divine fiivour. The heart which i« 
full of the love of God, will overflow with love to 
its neighbour. All that are near to hiu)«elf he 
wishes to bring near to God. He will pi^tient 
the whole human race as objects of the divine 
compassion, but especially the faithful followersi uf 
Jesus Christ. Religion makes a man so liberal uf 
soul, that he cannot endure to restrict any thing* 
much less Divine mercies, to himself: he thereluro 
spiritualises tlie social affections, by adding inter« 
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cessory to personal prayer: for he knows, that 
petitioning for others is one of the best methods 
of exercising and enlarging our own love and 
charity, even if it were not to draw down those 
blessings which are promised to those for whom 
we ask them. It is unnecessary to produce any 
of the numberless instances with which Scripture 
abounds, on the efficacy of intercession : in which 
God has proved the truth of his own assurance 
that ^^ his ear was open to their cry." I shall con- 
fine myself to a few observations on the benefits it 
brings to him who offers it. — When we pray for 
the objects of our dearest regard, it purifies pas* 
sion, and exalts love into religion : when we pray 
for. those with whom we have worldly intercourse, 
it smooths down the swellings of envy, and bids 
the tumults of anger and ambition subside : when 
we pray for our country, it sanctifies patriotism : 
when we pray for those in authority, it adds a 
divine motive to human obedience : when we pray 
for our enemies, it softens the savageness of war, 
and mollifies hatred into tenderness, and resent- 
ment into sorrow. And we can only learn the 
duty so difficult to human nature, of forgiving 
those who have ofFended us, when we bring our- 
selves to pray for them to liim whom we ourselves 
daily offend. When those who are the faithful 
followers of the same Divine Master pray for each 
other, the reciprocal intercession delightfully real- 
izes that beautiful idea of " the communion of 
saints." There is scarcely any thing which more 
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enriches the Christian than the circulation of this 
holy commerce; than the comfort of believing, 
while he is praying for his Christian friends, that 
he is also reaping the benefit of their prayers* for 
him. 

Some are for confining their intercessions only 
to the good, as if none but persons of merit were 
entitled to our prayers. Merit ! who has it ? 
Desert ! who can plead it? in the sight of God, I 
mean. Who shall bring his own piety, or the 
piety of others, in the way of claims before a 
Being of such transcendent holiness, that ^Hhe 
heavens are not clean in his sight ? " And if we 
wait for perfect holiness as a preliminary to 
prayer, when shall such erring creatures pray at 
all to Him " who chargeth the angels with folly?" 

In closing this little work with the subject of 
intercessory prayer, may the Author be allowed to 
avail herself of the feeling it suggests to her own 
heart? And while she earnestly implores that 
Being, who can make the meanest of his creatures 
instrumental to his glory, to bless this humble at- 
tempt to those for whom it was written, may she, 
without presumption, entreat that this work of 
Christian charity may be reciprocal, and that 
those who peruse these pages may put up a peti- 
tion for her, that in the great day to which we are 
all hastening, she may not be found to have sug- 
gested to others what she herself did not believe^ 
or to have recommended what she did not desire 
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to practise I In that awful day of everlasting 
decision, may botli the reader and tlie writer be 
pardoned and accepted, *^ not for any works of 
righteousness which they have done," but through 
the merits of the Great Intehcessor. 
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